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U.S. European Command’s 
Gen. Curtis Scaparrotti 
testifies before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee 
on Thursday in Washington. 

EUCOM chief 
concerned by 
Russian moves 
in the Balkans 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

The top U.S. military com¬ 
mander in Europe said Thurs¬ 
day that he is worried about 
the potential for new unrest in 
the Balkans, where there are 
signs that Russia is stepping 
up influence operations as 
the U.S. has lost focus on the 
region. 

“The area I am concerned 
about today is the Balkans, 
actually,” US. European Com¬ 
mand’s Gen. Curtis Scaparrotti 
said. “Russia is at work in the 
Balkans and we have kind of 
taken our eye off the area.” 

Scaparrotti, who testified 
before the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee, said Russia 
is posing challenges in several 
regions. Areas of intense focus 
for the US. and NATO in re¬ 
cent years include the Baltics 
and Poland, where NATO has 
deployed more forces in its 
largest reinforcement since 
the end of the Cold War. 

In the Arctic, Russia is 
building up and could be in 
a positon to control northern 
sea transit lanes in a matter of 
three years, Scaparrotti said. 

“We are not keeping pace,” 
Scaparrotti said. 

SEE EUCOM ON PAGE 2 




Steven Senne/AP 


Ensign Megan Stevenson rests after working with other officers to patch leaking high-pressure pipes inside a replica of a submarine engine 
room during a damage control exercise at the Naval Submarine School in Groton, Conn., in April 2017. The Navy began bringing female 
officers aboard submarines in 2010, followed by enlisted female sailors five years later. 



* That’ll h<A a groat 

day when it’s not so 

new that everynne 

wants to talk about it. 

Females on my crew> 

they really and truly 


as submariners. 

That’s it. ’ 

Petty Officer 1st Class 
Suraya Mattocks 




By Jennifer McDermott 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — When the US. Navy sought 
the first female sailors to serve on submarines, Suraya 
Mattocks raised her hand because 
she had always thought it would 
be a cool job, not because she 
wanted to blaze a trail. She did 


anyway. 

It has been eight years since the 
Navy lifted its ban on women in submarines. 

The chaos and disruption some predicted largely 
haven’t materialized. Women like Mattocks are focused 
on doing their jobs well. Their retention rates are, to 
some surprise to the Navy, on par with those of men, ac¬ 
cording to records obtained by The Associated Press. 


Elaine Thompson/AP 
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Legionella bacteria found in Baumholder housing 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

BAUMHOLDER, Germany — At least 
20 buildings in Baumholder, including two 
family housing units and six barracks, had 
to be decontaminated after officials found 
high levels of the waterborne bacteria that 
causes Legionnaires’ disease. 

Although base doctors say that no one 
at the base has tested positive for Legion¬ 
naires’, a severe type of pneumonia, the 
potential for illness has forced soldiers to 
leave their barracks to shower and has left 
base residents concerned for their safety. 

The disease is characterized by flu-hke 
symptoms that appear within 10 days of ex¬ 
posure to the bacteria. Severe cases lead to 
hospitalization, and 10 percent of cases end 
in death, according to the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention. 

Army officials outhned the risks the bac¬ 
teria pose to the public and the efforts to de¬ 
contaminate the buildings on Wednesday at 
Baumholder’s Wagon Wheel Theater. 

Workers are doing everything necessary 
to protect the health of everyone living on 
the base, said Col. Keith Igyarto, command¬ 
er of US. Army Garrison Rheinland-Pfalz. 



Tap water from a unit at Wenzel Housing, 
Baumholder, tested positive for legionella 
bacteria. 


“We have the highest quality water. We 
ensure that by testing it several times a 
day,” Igyarto told Stars and Stripes. 

The Army tested 124 buildings in the 
Baumholder military community for Legio¬ 
nella bacteria in February to comply with 


German requirements. Twenty buildings 
had levels high enough to require decon¬ 
tamination, though six buildings were un¬ 
occupied. Ninety buildings were either not 
contaminated or had contamination levels 
so low they required no action. 

The rest tested inconclusively and will 
have to be retested. 

Because Legionella bacteria can be 
transmitted only by inhaling water vapor, 
water with the bacteria is considered safe 
to drink. But showering in water with high 
levels of Legionella bacteria is considered 
risky. 

After discovery of the bacteria in five 
buildings in Baumholder’s Smith Barracks, 
soldiers hving in buildings 8211,8225,8226, 
8234 and 8235 were instructed to shower at 
the base’s athletic facilities. 

Residents in one contaminated fam¬ 
ily housing unit, building 8024, were given 
keys to other buildings for showering. 

Families were also allowed to stay at a 
hotel at government expense during the 
cleaning process. 

Cleaning involves flushing out pipes with 
water heated between 150 and 158 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Filters have also been placed on showers 


to strain out the bacteria if it returns. The 
base is now awaiting test results for final 
confirmation the bacteria were eliminated. 

The disease was identified in 1976 when 
130 people were hospitahzed and 25 died 
after attending an American Legion confer¬ 
ence in Philadelphia. Legionella bacteria 
was discovered in the hotel’s air condition¬ 
ing system. 

In most instances, the contaminated 
buildings at Baumholder were cleaned 
within the past week. 

The cleaning procedure left some resi¬ 
dents worried about further contamina¬ 
tion and led to an outpouring of dissatisfied 
comments on social media. 

Residents of family housing units posted 
photos they said were of water that came 
out of the tap brown after the cleaning pro¬ 
cess. Army officials said the water may be 
unsightly but it is safe, and the color should 
disappear after leaving the tap running. 

Lisa Smith, an Army wife in living in one 
of the buildings that tested positive for the 
bacteria, said she thinks the danger is being 
downplayed. “They are doing a hard sell to 
show it is safe,” she said. 

morris.william@stripes.com 
Twitter; @wiliatstripes 


EUCOM: Pentagon continues to bulk up forces in Eastern Europe to counter Russia 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Meanwhile, Scaparrotti said 
the Balkans have been a tinder- 
box since the wars that followed 
the breakup of the Yugoslav fed¬ 
eration in the 1990s. 

NATO still has peacekeepers 
in Kosovo, where they have oper¬ 
ated since NATO’s 1999 bombing 
campaign that forced the with¬ 
drawal of Serbian troops. In 2008, 
Kosovo declared independence 
from Serbia, but tensions persist 
because Belgrade has refused to 


recognize it. 

In recent years, Moscow has 
made a concerted effort to boost 
its influence in the Balkans, pri¬ 
marily by using Serbia and the 
Serb entity in neighboring Bosnia, 
which share religious and histori¬ 
cal ties with Russia, as a foothold. 

Moscow has sought to prevent 
other Balkan nations from joining 
NATO and the European Union, 
and was accused of trying to fo¬ 
ment a coup in tiny Montenegro 
last year when it became part of 
the western military alliance. 


Scaparrotti said he is con¬ 
cerned Russia seeks to stoke un¬ 
rest across the Balkans through 
misinformation campaigns di¬ 
rected at local populations. 

“That is an area we could have 
problems with in the future,” 
Scaparrotti said. 

For the US. military in Eu¬ 
rope, countering Russia has 
largely centered on beefing up its 
conventional forces to deter po¬ 
tential aggression. The Pentagon 
plans to spend $6.5 billion in 2019 
to enhance operations in Europe, 


nearly $2 billion more than the 
previous year. 

Scaparrotti said another chal¬ 
lenge is countering Russia in 
areas short of conventional con¬ 
flict, such as cyberattacks and 
information operations that seek 
to undermine US. and NATO. 
EUCOM is also working to build 
up its own cybercapabilities, 
Scaparrotti said. 

“Russia is carrying out a cam¬ 
paign of destabilization to change 
the international order, fracture 
NATO and undermine U.S. lead¬ 


ership around the world,” Scap¬ 
arrotti said. 

Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., who 
chairs the Senate Armed Servic¬ 
es Committee, echoed those con¬ 
cerns in written testimony read 
to Scaparrotti. 

“The United States faces a new 
strategic reality in Europe ... 
We must be prepared to face the 
world as it is, not as we wish it to 
be,” McCain wrote. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Subs in sights at MultiSail 

US, Japanese take part in realistic combat drills off Guam 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — American and Japanese 
sailors are taking part in realistic 
drills off Guam that aim to improve 
their combat abilities on land, in 
the air and at sea. 

This year’s MultiSail, which 
started Thursday and continues 
through March 14, will focus on 
tracking and defeating subma¬ 
rines, surface warfare and live-fire 
drills, Capt. John Duffy, Destroyer 
Squadron 15 commander, said in a 
Navy statement. 

The USS Antietam, USS Curtis 
Wilbur, USS Benfold, USS Mus- 
tin and the JS Fuyuzuki, along 
with other submarine and special 
units, are taking part in the realis¬ 
tic training. It’s designed to “dem¬ 
onstrate the inherent flexibility” 


of the combined forces and their 
“wide range of capabilities” from 
maritime security operations to 
complex anti-submarine and air- 
defense drills, the statement said. 

Duffy said the practice helps 
boost the countries’ abilities to 
work together, especially in con¬ 
flict situations. 

“We have designed MultiSail 
to exercise how we detect, locate, 
track and engage simulated units 
at sea, in the air, on land and un¬ 
derwater with our Japan Maritime 
Self-Defense Force allies to help us 
increase our interoperability in a 
range of mission areas,” he said. 

Tokyo protested to Beijing in 
January after a submarine pre¬ 
sumed to be Chinese was detected 
in Japan’s contiguous zone around 
Okinawa and the disputed Sen- 
kaku Islands. Japanese Vice For¬ 


eign Minister Shinsuke Sugiyama 
expressed “great concern” over 
the issue and urged China not to do 
it again. 

A JMSDF spokesman said Mult¬ 
iSail 2018’s focus on submarines is 
a “great opportunity for Japan and 
the US. to practice cooperating in 
anti-submarine warfare,” but they 
do not conduct exercises with a 
particular country in mind. Rather, 
MultiSail readies them to be able to 
respond to any circumstance. 

“We have been taking all possi¬ 
ble measures by conducting moni¬ 
toring and information gathering 
activities at all times,” the spokes¬ 
man said. 

Cmdr. Kazuteru Hirano, of the 
JS Fuyuzuki, said the exercise 
gives the JMSDF an opportunity 
to increase its tactical capabilities 
and “strengthen our interoperabil¬ 
ity with our US. Navy allies.” 



Benjamin DoBBs/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The guided-missile destroyer USS Benfold, foreground, sails 
alongside the Japanese destroyer JS Fuyuzuki last month in the 
Philippine Sea. Both ships are taking part in MultiSail 2018. 


“The Japan-US. alliance is 
stronger than it has ever been, and 
it is growing stronger,” he said. 

MultiSail began in 2004 as a pre¬ 
deployment training operation but 
has grown into a “bilateral exercise 
testing some of the latest equip¬ 
ment, tactics and procedures,” the 
Navy said. 

The destroyer USS Fitzgerald 
participated in last year’s training, 
about three months before it col¬ 


lided with a cargo ship on June 17, 
killing seven of its sailors. 

The USS Barry, USS Stetham, 
USS McCampbell, JS Ikazuchi and 
JS Hatakaze also participated last 
year. The USS Mustin is the only 
ship from MultiSail 2017 to join 
this year’s iteration. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this story, 
doornbos.caitlindistripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


An Air Force A-29 Super Tucano crashed during training last year near Homerville, 


Air Force 
says engine 
problems 
led to crash 

By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

Investigators say engine problems 
caused an Air Force A-29 Super Tucano 
to crash last year near Homerville, Ga. 

The plane’s pilots — an Afghan student 
and an American instructor assigned to 
the 81st Fighter Squadron at Moody Air 
Force Base — ejected and survived the 
crash. 

Air Force accident investigators re¬ 
ported last week that the more than $17 
million plane had retained “some degree 
of thrust, but was incapable of sustaining 
level flight” before it went down. 

When the aircraft started losing thrust, 
the instructor took control but eventually 
ordered the student to eject at an altitude 
of 300 feet. 

Visibility restrictions from the rear 
cockpit seat and task oversaturation were 
also factors in the crash, the investigators 


Associated Press 

MIAMI — Microphones were found in a 
room where a Saudi prisoner met with his 
lawyers at the Guantanamo Bay detention 
center, U.S. officials said in recently filed 
court documents that shed light on an inci¬ 
dent that has halted legal proceedings in a 
high-profile terrorism case. 

The microphones were found in August 
2017 during an inspection by defense law¬ 
yers for Abd al-Rahim al-Nashiri conducted 
after military officials disclosed attorney- 
client meetings in another part of the U.S. 
base in Cuba could have been overheard. 

That set off a chain of events that even¬ 
tually led senior members of al-Nashiri’s 


Ga. The pilots ejected and survived. 

said in their report. 

The Air Force is training Afghans to 
pilot Super Tucanos, light attack aircraft 
designed for counterinsurgency, close air 
support, aerial reconnaissance and flight 


defense team to withdraw from the case, 
prompting the military judge last month to 
put an indefinite hold on legal proceedings 
against the Saudi, who is charged in the 
2000 attack on the USS Cole. 

In their appeal of that decision, pros¬ 
ecutors disclosed the discovery of the mi¬ 
crophones. The court filings, which have 
not yet been released, were first reported 
Wednesday by The Miami Herald and later 
obtained by The Associated Press. 

Prosecutors described the devices as 
“disconnected, legacy microphones” that 
were not connected to any audio or record¬ 
ing system and were never used during 
meetings that al-Nashiri had with his law¬ 
yers over more than 50 days. 


training. The service is providing 26 of 
them to Afghanistan’s military, according 
to the plane’s manufacturer, Embraer. 

boiinger.iamesiastripes.com 

Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


Richard Kammen, a civilian attorney 
who represented the prisoner, said the pros¬ 
ecution’s description does not adequately 
describe the incident that compelled him 
and two other lawyers to withdraw from the 
case at the direction of an expert in legal 
ethics. They are forbidden from providing 
their version because the government says 
the information is classified. 

“It is not an accurate description of what 
occurred,” said Kammen, an attorney 
based in Indianapolis. “There is more to 
this that the government has apparently 
made the decision not to declassify.” 

Al-Nashiri is accused of orchestrating the 
al-Qaida plot to bomb the Cole, an attack off 
the coast of Yemen that killed 17 sailors. 


Aviano airmen 
charged in 
hit-and-run 

By Kent Harris 
Stars and Stripes 

Two Aviano airmen from the 31st Fighter 
Wing have been charged for their roles in a hit- 
and-run accident last week. 

A 21-year-old American male assigned to the 
base caused the accident at about 5 a.m. on Feb. 
28, on the SS-13 highway near the A1 Laghetto 
bar and restaurant, according to a statement is¬ 
sued Monday by Mauro Dorigo, chief inspector 
of the Pordenone police department. 

Police said the driver’s BMW 330 approached 
a traffic circle at high speed, lost control and 
hit four cars in the parking lot. A person in the 
back seat of one of the four cars sustained minor 
injuries. The driver exited the car along with a 
female passenger and made a phone call, accord¬ 
ing to a report by the II Gazzettino newspaper. 

Another car arrived and the pair left, leaving 
the BMW — with information identifying the 
owner inside — before police arrived, according 
to the newspaper. A witness who tried to stop the 
car from leaving suffered minor injuries. 

Police are charging the driver of a second ve¬ 
hicle, another 21-year-old American, with aiding 
and abetting, fraudulent misrepresentation by a 
private citizen and intentional bodily harm, ac¬ 
cording to the statement. Neither of the Ameri¬ 
cans were further identified. 

The U.S. will be seeking jurisdiction in the 
cases, said Capt. Tom Barger, 31st Fighter Wing 
spokesman. He confirmed Thursday that the 
airmen charged were assigned to the wing and 
said he could provide no further information. 

About a month earlier and about 11 miles away 
in the city of Sacile, another American, identi¬ 
fied by Italian authorities only by the initials 
FAG, was found asleep at the wheel of his car at a 
stoplight on Viale Lacchin. 

The American servicemember failed a breath 
alcohol test and his car and driver’s license were 
impounded, according to a report by an Italian 
Carabinieri office located near the incident. He 
is accused of having a blood alcohol level of more 
than .15—one media report listed it as .225—an 
offense that warrants a prison term in Italy. 

The U.S. side asked for and obtained jurisdic¬ 
tion in that case, Italian authorities said. 

Valentina Lehman contributed to this report, 
harris.kentdistripes.com 


Microphones found in Gitmo room used by Cole defendant 
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Navy starts under-ice sub 
exercise off Alaska’s coast 



Joshua DAViEs/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The Los Angeles-class submarine USS Hampton surfaces in March 
2014 at U.S. Navy Ice Camp Nautilus, located on a sheet of ice 
adrift on the Arctic Ocean, as part of Ice Exercise 2014. 


By Dan Joling 
Associated Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — The 
U.S. Navy has begun five weeks 
of submarine training and testing 
off Alaska’s northern coast that 
will include breaching the mas¬ 
sive underwater vessels through 
Arctic sea ice. 

The exercises, which also in¬ 
clude the collection of scientific 
data, are dubbed Ice Exercise 
2018, or ICEX18, and are sched¬ 
uled every other year. 

Rear Adm. James Pitts, com¬ 
mander of the Undersea Warfare 
Development Center, said in an 
announcement that the Navy 
builds experience with every 
ICEX. 

“We are constantly testing 
new tactics, techniques and pro¬ 
cedures under the ice and this 
exercise allows us to do so on a 
larger scale and alongside our 


UK., joint and academic part¬ 
ners,” he said. 

Two U.S. submarines and one 
British submarine will partici¬ 
pate. The cost is estimated at $8.3 
million, said Navy spokesman 
Corey Barker, but final figures 
for travel, contracts and other 
expenses will not be known until 
after the exercise. 

The Navy will set up a tempo¬ 
rary camp on ice in the Beaufort 
Sea about 150 to 175 miles north 
of Prudhoe Bay, Alaska. Barker 
said gear for the camp started 
coming in over the weekend by 
air drop. 

The camp will have portable 
tents that can house and support 
more than 50 people and will 
serve as a temporary command 
center for under-ice navigation, 
torpedo exercises and research. 

The Navy named the camp 
Ice Camp Skate in honor of the 
USS Skate, the first submarine 


to surface through open water 
surrounded by ice in 1958 and 
the first submarine to surface 
through ice at the North Pole in 
March 1959. 

The U.S. submarines partici¬ 
pating are the Seawolf-class fast 
attack submarine USS Connecti¬ 
cut from Bangor, Wash., and the 
Los Angeles-class fast attack sub¬ 
marine USS Hartford from Gro¬ 
ton, Conn. 

The British Royal Navy’s 
Trafalgar-class submarine HMS 
Trenchant also will be on hand. 

The vessels will conduct mul¬ 
tiple Arctic transits, a North Pole 
surfacing, scientific data collec¬ 
tion and other training, the Navy 
said. 

The exercise required approval 
for possible unintentional disrup¬ 
tions to marine mammal activi¬ 
ties such as feeding, nursing and 
breeding. In its application to the 
National Marine Fisheries Ser¬ 


vice, the Navy said it will install 
portable tracking equipment for 
submarine training and testing 
near the ice camp. 

As part of the exercises, eight 
hydrophones that detect sound 
waves underwater will be low¬ 


ered on cables from sea ice to 98 
feet. 

The last Arctic exercise by the 
U.S. Submarine Force was con¬ 
ducted in 2016. A crack in sea 
ice through the command center 
camp forced its early evacuation. 


Staying: Future subs being designed with height, strength of women in mind 



Steven Senne/AP 


Petty Officer 1st Class Clinton Benson, left, of Stanton, Mich., 
speaks to Ensign Megan Stevenson, right, of Raymond, Maine, as 
she trains in 2017 at the Naval Submarine School in Groton, Conn. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

They want to be seen simply 
as “submariners,” not “female 
submariners.” 

“That’ll be a great day when it’s 
not so new that everyone wants to 
talk about it,” Mattocks, a petty 
officer first class, told the AP in 
a rare interview. “Females on my 
crew, they really and truly just 
want to be seen as submariners. 
That’s it.” 

The Navy began bringing fe¬ 
male officers aboard submarines 
in 2010; enlisted female sailors 
followed five years later. 

By now, the first 19 female of¬ 
ficers have decided whether to 
sign contracts to go back to sea as 
department heads, which keeps 
them on the career path for sub¬ 
marine officers, or have chosen 
different paths. Five women 
signed. Fourteen women have left 
the military, soon will leave the 
military or are serving elsewhere 
in the Navy, according to records 
requested by the AP. 

That’s a retention rate of 26 
percent for the first female of¬ 
ficers, just shy of the roughly 27 
percent of male officers selected 
for submarine service in 2010 
who signed department head con¬ 
tracts. The Navy had been looking 
for at least 15 percent for women. 

Nine more female officers were 
picked for submarine service in 
2010, but with the intention they 
would return to jobs in the supply 
departments on surface ships or 
ashore — normal career paths. 

“You always want higher” num¬ 
bers, said Adm. John Richardson, 
the chief of naval operations, but 
he is encouraged by the initial 
results and the growing number 
of female officer candidates who 
want to be submariners. “I think 
if there was a sense it was not 
doing well we wouldn’t have those 


types of numbers,” he said. 

Richardson led the submarine 
force at the beginning of the in¬ 
tegration, from late 2010 to 2012. 
At that time, some submarine vet¬ 
erans, wives of submariners and 
active-duty members were call¬ 
ing the change a mistake. The liv¬ 
ing quarters were too tight, there 
was little privacy and romantic 
relationships could develop, they 
feared. 

Many now say that the tran¬ 
sition went smoothly, with one 
major exception. Male sailors 
were prosecuted in 2015 for se¬ 
cretly videotaping female officers 
and trainees as they undressed 
on the USS Wyoming. 

“They did court-martial the 
perpetrators. It wasn’t laughed 
off, and that’s a good thing,” said 


retired Navy Capt. Lory Man¬ 
ning, director of government re¬ 
lations for the Service Women’s 
Action Network. 

“I don’t think, in general, it 
dampens the effort.” 

To address privacy, the Navy is 
retrofitting subs with extra doors 
and designated washrooms. Fu¬ 
ture subs will be built with the 
height, reach and strength of 
women in mind. 

Mattocks is on the USS Michi¬ 
gan, a sub that splits its time 
between Washington state and 
Guam. In some cases, sailors 
have organically changed their 
behavior to accommodate chang¬ 
ing times. 

Some accustomed to sleeping 
in their underwear now don robes 
or sweats to go to the bathroom. 


for instance, in case they encoun¬ 
ter another gender in the hall. 

“That goes for both sides. It’s 
not that all females have to wear 
this and males can do whatever 
they want,” Mattocks said. “It’s 
just little things like that, having 
both genders in a small space. 
You figure out things you never 
would’ve thought of before.” 

One-fifth of submarine crews 
are integrated. It will take until 
about 2026 before a woman could 
be in command of a U.S. Navy 
submarine. 

Lt. Marquette Leveque, 29, 
is finishing her assignment 
this summer as the women-in- 
submarines coordinator, in which 
she manages the integration, 
advises Navy leaders and helps 
mentor future applicants. She is 
proud of her service as one of the 
first female officers on the USS 
Wyoming, she told the AR 

Among her peers, one was se¬ 
lected by NASA as an astronaut 
candidate while others joined the 
corporate world or moved to dif¬ 
ferent Navy jobs. Some are new 
mothers. 

Mattocks, 34, a yeoman from 
Dover, N.H., soon will retire from 
the Navy. She said she probably 
would have chosen to stay in the 
submarine force if it weren’t 
so late in her naval career. She 
joined the Navy after graduat¬ 
ing from high school and plans to 
retire when she hits 20 years of 
service. 

“I found something I love, 
something new in the Navy that 
I love,” she said. “I wouldn’t have 
gotten bored with it.” 

Megan Stevenson, 25, trained 
at the Naval Submarine School in 
Groton, Conn., last spring before 
heading to the USS Louisiana in 
Bangor, Wash. Stevenson said 
she sometimes would get double 


takes. 

“The way I look at submarines 
is kind of like an astronaut,” said 
Stevenson, of Raymond, Maine. 
“It’s a unique experience that so 
few people have done; I want to 
experience that.” 
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Report: Marine agency fostered toxic environment 


How can someone make a sound 
judgment on one case and then 
demonstrate he doesn’t have the Judgment 
to avoid the behavior himself? ^ 

Scott Jensen 

CEO of Protect our Defenders 


By Tom Vanden Brook 

USA Today 

WASHINGTON — A Marine 
colonel who investigated a sexual 
harassment claim at a troubled 
program inside the Corps’ Quan- 
tico headquarters was later coun¬ 
seled for allegedly harassing the 
wife of the unit’s chaplain, refer¬ 
ring to her as “eye candy.” 

A Marine inspector general’s 
report in 2015 called out a toxic 
work environment at the Marine 
and Family Programs Division at 
Quantico. The report says the pro¬ 
gram struggled with complaints 
of sexual harassment, racial bias 
and bad management, including 
a secret settlement reached with 
one official to get her to leave 
quietly from the base known as 
the “Crossroads of the Marine 
Corps.” The Marines have not re¬ 
leased the report, but USA Today 
obtained a copy. 

Two civilian employees re¬ 
newed complaints dating to 2013 
about an officer they said made 
overt sexual overtures to them at 
the base. The women maintained 
in interviews and documents that 
the Marine Corps did not take 
their complaints seriously. 

The investigation into the 
troubled Marine and Family Pro¬ 
grams Division, which includes 
the Corps’ sexual assault pre¬ 
vention and response program. 


showed that Col. Ernest Ackiss 
was appointed in 2013 to investi¬ 
gate one of several allegations of 
sexual harassment against the 
Marine officer. Ackiss found the 
complaint about inappropriate 
texts from the officer failed to 
“meet the threshold of the defini¬ 
tion of sexual harassment.” 

Two years later, Ackiss was 
himself the subject of an investi¬ 
gation into harassment. The divi¬ 
sion’s chaplain, a Navy lieutenant 
commander, told the inspector 
general that his wife was the sub¬ 
ject of inappropriate comments. 
She worked directly for Ackiss. 

“The Col. called his spouse ‘eye 
candy,”’ according to the report. 

Ackiss’ superiors investigated 
the chaplain’s complaint and 
“counseled” Ackiss, the report 
says. Ackiss, who has retired, could 
not be reached for comment. 

The Marine Corps stands by 
Ackiss’ original investigation, 
Mqj. Garron Garn, a Marine 


spokesman, said in a statement. 

“There is no indication the 
Marine Corps was aware of any 
allegations of sexual harassment 
at the time he was appointed to 
conduct the investigation,” Garn 
said. 

Scott Jensen, who retired in 
2016 as the colonel in charge of 
Marine sexual assault prevention 
programs, said Ackiss’ behavior 
amounts to the fox guarding the 
hen house and called on the Ma¬ 
rines to reopen the investigation 
into the women’s claims. 

“How can someone make a 
sound judgment on one case and 
then demonstrate he doesn’t have 
the judgment to avoid the behav¬ 
ior himself?” said Jensen, CEO of 
Protect our Defenders, an advo¬ 
cacy group for military victims 
of sexual assault. “Justice wasn’t 
served. If they are truly interest¬ 
ed in seeing justice, they would 
take the time to reinvestigate.” 

Rep. Jackie Speier, D-Calif., a 


member of the Armed Services 
Committee, questioned Gen. 
Glenn Walters, assistant com¬ 
mandant of the Marines, on the 
women’s cases, and he promised 
to review them. 

The complaint Ackiss investi¬ 
gated was one of several claims 
made by Traci Sharpe and Sher¬ 
ry Yetter. They maintained that 
the officer, Mqj. David Cheek, 
harassed them, including show¬ 
ing them an erection through his 
clothing. Cheek denied the allega¬ 
tions, and Marine Corps’ investi¬ 
gations did not substantiate their 
accusations. 

The inspector general’s report 
was launched to investigate com¬ 
plaints about discrimination, ha¬ 
rassment and cronyism, among 
other concerns. The investiga¬ 
tion concluded that there was no 
evidence of waste, fraud, abuse or 
senior leader misconduct. 

The report notes that a “per¬ 
sistent chasm” existed between 
the military and civilian work¬ 
force, particularly in the Marine 
and Family Program Division’s 
Behavioral Health Branch. The 
report says the Marines negoti¬ 
ated a settlement with the civilian 
chief of the branch after an inves¬ 
tigation into allegations she cre¬ 
ated a hostile work environment. 

Citing a previous investiga¬ 
tion of the unit, the inspector 
general’s report says the “style of 


leadership” of the branch head, 
Ann Crittenden, allowed for an 
“unhealthy environment that ap¬ 
pears to include discrimination.” 

According to the investiga¬ 
tion, “multiple staff witnessed 
Ms. Crittenden’s actions towards 
staff and perceived her actions as 
unprofessional, offensive and ra¬ 
cially bias (sic).” The report con¬ 
cludes that “Crittenden’s behavior 
is unprofessional and inappropri¬ 
ate for the civilian workplace.” 

The investigation recommend¬ 
ed “significant disciplinary ac¬ 
tion” be taken against her and 
noted that she had been “pro¬ 
posed for removal.” 

Crittenden hired a lawyer and 
negotiated a settlement with the 
Marine Corps, according to the 
report. The settlement included 
her resignation May 14,2015, and 
stipulated that she not work for 
the Marine Corps for two years. 

Less than two years later, Crit¬ 
tenden appeared as the point of 
contact on the official Marine 
Corps website for an initiative by 
its war fighting laboratory. Her 
email indicates she works for a 
contractor. She did not respond to 
a request for comment. 

Garn, the Marine spokesman, 
would not comment on Critten¬ 
den’s case. 

Jensen said the settlement ap¬ 
pears to be an attempt to conceal 
the problems. 
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F-35 program 
faces critical 
year of tests 



Aaron Van DRiEsscHE/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The USS John S. McCain departs Subic Bay, Philippines, aboard the heavy lift transport vessel MV Treasure on Nov. 28. 

Singapore: McCain port turn led to crash 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A deadly collision 
between the U.S. Navy destroyer USS 
John S. McCain and a commercial oil 
tanker in the Singapore Strait in August 
was caused by a sudden turn to port by 
the McCain that sent it into the path of 
the tanker, an investigation by the Sin¬ 
gapore government has found. 

Once that turn was made, the Alnic 
tanker did not take adequate steps to 
avoid the collision, said a report re¬ 
leased Wednesday by the Singapore 
Transportation Ministry’s Transport 
Safety Investigation Bureau. 

Ten U.S. sailors on board the McCain 
were killed in the collision. 

The Singapore investigation said that 
the McCain’s “sudden turn to Port was 
due to a series of missteps that took 
place after a transfer of propulsion and 
steering control, which led to confusion 
as to which station had steering control, 
and an unintentional reduction of the 
Port engine throttle.” That reduction 
increased the rate of the McCain’s turn. 


the investigation found. 

It also found that the McCain crew 
“lacked the requisite” training or fa¬ 
miliarity with the steering control sys¬ 
tem to properly handle the transfer of 
propulsion and steering control. 

The Singapore findings aligned with 
those of a Navy investigation in October 
that revealed a loss of “situation aware¬ 
ness” at the McCain controls ahead of 
the collision. That occurred when the 
commander noticed that the watch- 
stander steering the ship was “having 
difficulty maintaining course while also 
adjusting the throttles for speed control” 
so he divided the duties with another 
sailor, ultimately leading to confusion on 
the bridge, the Navy report found. 

Meanwhile, the Singapore report 
found that the Alnic’s bridge team did 
not respond adequately. The collision 
happened three minutes later. “It pre¬ 
sumed the [McCain] would be able to 
safely pass ahead,” the report said. 

The Alnic, which had three men on 
the bridge at the time of the collision, 
did meet the five-man requirement for 
transit through the Singapore Strait, 


the report found. 

The Aug. 21 crash was the second 
mqjor deadly collision of a U.S. Navy 
ship in the Pacific last year. Two months 
earlier, the USS Fitzgerald and a civil¬ 
ian merchant ship collided near Yoko¬ 
suka, Japan, kilhng seven sailors. Navy 
investigations found that the collisions 
were “avoidable” and caused by failures 
in planning, training, procedures and 
operations. Part of that, the Navy found, 
was caused by the intense operational 
pace the fleet has maintained in recent 
years. 

In the wake of the collisions, the Navy 
instituted reforms to shore up training 
and alertness at sea. 

The collisions also led to the removal 
and disciplinary punishments of sev¬ 
eral high-profile Pacific fleet and ships 
officers. The commanders of both Navy 
ships were relieved of their commands 
and will face Article 32 hearings to 
determine whether they should be 
court-martialed. 


Pentagon OKs danger pay for Niger, Mali, Cameroon 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The F-35 program, the Penta¬ 
gon’s most expensive weapon program ever, will face 
a series of critical tests this year. 

After 17 years of costly development and engineer¬ 
ing efforts, the program will enter into an operational 
test period this fall. 

For the first time, the Marine Corps this week de¬ 
ployed a detachment of F-35B Lightning IIs aboard 
the USS Wasp, a Navy amphibious assault ship. 

“We are on track for another productive and chal¬ 
lenging year,” Vice Adm. Mathias Winter, director of 
the F-35 joint program office, said Wednesday during 
a congressional hearing. “It will be a year of growth 
and transition.” 

Last year, the Department of Defense requested 70 
F-35s. Pending a request this year, the department 
aims to see another 77 of the fighter jets. By 2023, the 
services are planning to see the addition of 99 F-35s 
each year. 

The F-35 will complete its baseline development pro¬ 
gram by May of this year and then enter an operational 
test period phase in September, said Rep. Mike Turner, 
R-Ohio, a senior member of 
the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

This comes after the F-35 
program completed devel¬ 
opmental weapons testing, 
and the deliveries of F-35s 
to U.S. and foreign military 
services. 

“Last year marked sever¬ 
al notable accomplishments 
for the F-35 program,” said 
Turner, chairman of the 
House Armed Services 
subpanel on tactical air and 
land forces. “But the F-35 
program continues to face challenges ahead.” 

The program, which has been marked by extreme 
cost overruns, a series of restructuring efforts and au¬ 
dits to draw down spending, has finally seen procure¬ 
ment costs for F-35s steadily declining in recent years, 
he said. 

In 2017, Turner’s subcommittee included a provi¬ 
sion in the National Defense Authorization Act that 
requires the Government Accountability Office to re¬ 
view the F-35 program’s continued costs and provide 
recommendations to address affordability issues. 

A GAO report in September noted the F-35 pro¬ 
gram is facing challenges involving repairs, shortages 
of spare parts and delays in development of a related 
computer and network-based Autonomic Logistics In¬ 
formation System, also known as ALIS, Turner said. 

“The F-35 is DOD’s most expensive weapon system, 
with estimated sustainment costs of about $1 trillion,” 
the GAO report stated. “With the military services 
planning for the ability to deploy and maintain the 
F-35 within four years, DOD is working to develop a 
sustainment strategy that will be both affordable and 
executable for the program’s life cycle.” 

In the past months, the F-35 program has made 
strides addressing the concerns, but much work 
hes ahead, military leaders and lawmakers agreed 
Wednesday. 

Among those, said Rep. Niki Tsongas, D-Mass., a 
ranking member of the subpanel, is the development 
of new, related software technology that could lead to 
more financial headaches. 

“The F-35 program has come a long way,” Tson¬ 
gas said. However, “the last 17 years of F-35 software 
development have seen dramatic cost increase and 
delays. How this new effort will somehow defy this un¬ 
fortunate history remains an open question.” 

grisales.claudiaOstripes.com 
Twitter: ©cgrisales 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — U.S. forces deployed to Niger, 
Mali and Cameroon will now receive imminent danger pay, 
which will be awarded retroactively to some troops who op¬ 
erated in those countries, according to a Defense Depart¬ 
ment memorandum. 

The decision to grant danger pay comes five months after 
an Oct. 4 ambush in Niger that killed four U.S. soldiers. 

For troops, it means up to $225 more each month in pay, 
according to the memo dated March 5. 

There are about 800 military personnel deployed to Niger, 
which hosts the largest number of U.S. forces in western Af¬ 
rica. Cameroon has about 49 military personnel deployed 
there and Mali has about 16, according to data released in 
late 2017 by the Defense Department. 

The lack of danger pay emerged earlier this week during 
a congressional hearing on U.S. Africa Command’s mission. 
Marine Corps Gen. Thomas Waldhauser, who leads AF- 
RICOM, told lawmakers Tuesday that his troops were not 
getting the extra pay because his command was awaiting a 
decision from the Pentagon on their request for the stipend. 

The additional money also will be paid retroactively, going 


back to June 2017, the memorandum states. 

It was unclear Thursday why troops in Niger and Mali, 
countries where terrorist groups have active insurgencies, 
were not getting the extra pay already. 

Separate from imminent danger pay, servicemembers in¬ 
volved in a hostile fire incident will receive hostile fire pay 
for the month in which the incident occurred, said Mqj. Carla 
Gleason, a Defense Department spokesman. 

“The Army posthumously authorized hostile fire pay 
for the four soldiers killed in October 2017,” she said in a 
statement. 

Any hostile fire pay or imminent danger pay owed a ser- 
vicemember at his or her death will be included in the final 
settlement paid to survivors, the military said. 

“This would apply to payments of the survivors of the four 
soldiers killed in Niger,” Gleason said. 

Killed in the October ambush in Niger were Staff Sgt. 
Bryan C. Black, Staff Sgt. Dustin M. Wright, Staff Sgt. Jer¬ 
emiah W. Johnson and Sgt. La David T. Johnson. 

AFRICOM recently completed an investigation into the 
ambush, which is now being reviewed by Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis. 


vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 
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This photo released Wednesday by the official Syrian news agency shows Syrian government soldiers in 
an armored vehicle during a battle against Syrian rebels in eastern Ghouta, Syria. 


2nd aid convoy to Damascus 
rebel-held suburb postponed 


By Bassem Mroue 
Associated Press 

BEIRUT — A second convoy 
with desperately needed aid for 
the besieged, rebel-held eastern 
suburbs of Damascus was post¬ 
poned Thursday because of the 
violence and a rapidly evolving 
situation on the ground as Syr¬ 
ian government forces effectively 
split the eastern Ghouta enclave 
into two parts. 

In rapid advances overnight, 
troops and allied militiamen seized 
more than half of the area, includ¬ 
ing a stretch of farmland, isolating 
the northern and southern parts 
of the rebel-held territory, cutting 
links between the rebels and fur¬ 
ther squeezing opposition fighters 
and tens of thousands of civilians 
trapped inside, state media and a 
war monitor reported. 

The government forces ad¬ 
vanced from the east and were 
only about a mile away from forc¬ 
es on the western side of eastern 
Ghouta. The military gains have 
caused wide-scale internal dis¬ 
placement as civilians flee gov¬ 
ernment advances toward areas 
in the territory still held by the 
rebels. 

The most densely populated 
areas in eastern Ghouta are still 
under rebel control, including the 
towns of Douma, Harasta, Kfar 
Batna, Saqba and Hammouriyeh. 

The government, determined to 


wrest the eastern Ghouta suburbs 
from rebel control after seven 
years of war, has intensified the 
shelling and bombardment to 
clear the way for its troops to ad¬ 
vance on the ground. Hundreds 
have been killed in the past two 
weeks, including dozens of fatali¬ 
ties reported Wednesday. Some 
400,000 people are believed to 
be inside the territory, trapped 
under a relentless air-and-ground 
campaign. 

A video released by the oppo¬ 
sition’s volunteer rescue group, 
also known as the White Hel¬ 
mets, captured the inferno in 
eastern Ghouta, including a shell 
exploding as an ambulance sped 
through the street after loading in 
an apparently wounded person. 

Doctors and residents reported 
intense shelling and cases of suf¬ 
focation and breathing difficul¬ 
ties, accusing the government of 
using chlorine gas Wednesday 
night. Hamza Hassan, a surgeon 
working at one of the hospitals 
in eastern Ghouta, said staff was 
overwhelmed with chlorine odor 
and that he treated 29 children 
with breathing problems. 

Such reports, which have been 
recurrent in the past weeks, could 
not be independently confirmed. 
The government repeatedly has 
denied using chlorine gas. 

Syrian state TV said dozens 
of families gathered in the town 
of Saqba in an attempt to use a 


humanitarian corridor to leave 
eastern Ghouta, adding that “ter¬ 
rorist groups” threatened and 
prevented them from getting out. 

Ingy Sedky, the ICRC spokes¬ 
woman in Syria, said Thursday’s 
aid convoy was postponed, and 
had no confirmation when it 
would take place. 

“The situation is evolving rap¬ 
idly on the ground, which doesn’t 
allow us to carry out the operation 
in such conditions,” she said. 

Earlier this week, the first 
convoy in weeks made it into the 
town of Douma in eastern Gh¬ 
outa, but 14 of the 46 trucks were 
not able to fully offload critical 
humanitarian supplies because 
of stepped-up violence. 

Civilians are not safe any¬ 
where in eastern Ghouta, and aid 
workers who entered briefly on 
Monday said some residents had 
not seen sunlight for two weeks 
because they were sheltering 
underground. 

At least 800 civilians have been 
killed since the offensive started 
Feb. 18, according to the Syrian 
Observatory of Human Rights 
group, which monitors the con¬ 
flict through a network of activ¬ 
ists on the ground. 

Russia’s military has said it is 
playing a key role supporting the 
assault on eastern Ghouta to com¬ 
bat “terrorists” hiding there and 
threatening Damascus. 


ISIS bodies still litter Mosul’s Old City 


By Balint Szlanko 
Associated Press 

IRBIL, Iraq—Dozens of bodies 
of reputed Islamic State fighters 
continue to litter a neighborhood 
in Mosul’s Old City some eight 
months after Iraq declared vic¬ 
tory over the extremists there. 

Local authorities lack the re¬ 
sources to dispose of the bodies 
that lie in the Mosul neighborhood 
where ISIS fighters made their 


last stand against Iraqi forces in 
the summer of 2017, according to 
the Nineveh governor’s office. 

An Associated Press journalist 
saw the bodies Wednesday. 

Mosul lacks the equipment and 
money needed to pay salaries to 
teams of workers, according to 
Qusey Assaf, the Nineveh gover¬ 
nor’s assistant for reconstruction 
affairs. 

“Look, I’m telling you, this is 
wrong,” said Paris Abdulrazzaq 


Dhannoon, a senior local official, 
referring to the bodies left unbur¬ 
ied for months. 

Dhannoon said there were 
many more ISIS fighters than ci¬ 
vilians in the Old City neighbor¬ 
hood where the decaying bodies 
now lie. 

“There were few civilians in the 
area because Daesh had evacuat¬ 
ed them from this area and taken 
their houses,” he said, using an 
Arabic acronym for ISIS. 


US drone kills 21 
at militant facility 
in Afghanistan 


By Istiaq Mahsud 
Associated Press 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN, Paki¬ 
stan — Two missiles fired from 
a US. drone hit a militant facility 
in neighboring Afghanistan, kill¬ 
ing 21 insurgents, including the 
son of the head of the Pakistani 
Taliban, two Pakistani intelli¬ 
gence officials and local Taliban 
commanders said Thursday. 

The strike, which the officials 
said took place Wednesday, tar¬ 
geted a compound frequented by 
Mullah Fazlullah, the leader of the 
Pakistani Taliban who is believed 
to be hiding in Afghanistan. 

The intelligence officials said 
Fazlullah apparently was not 
there at the time of the strike in 
Afghanistan’s Kunar province, 
miles away from Pakistani bor¬ 
der, but his son was killed. 

Three Pakistani Taliban com¬ 
manders also confirmed the 
strike and the militant casual¬ 
ties. Pakistani officials and the 
Taliban commanders spoke on 
condition of anonymity because 


they were not authorized to speak 
to the media. 

The US. made no comment on 
the strike. There also was no im¬ 
mediate comment from NATO, 
Afghan authorities or the govern¬ 
ment in Pakistan where Afghan 
Ambassador Omar Zakhilwal 
met with Pakistan’s army chief 
Gen. Qamar Javed B^wa on 
Thursday. 

Zakhiwal tweeted that the two 
had a “comprehensive discussion 
on all key aspects” of Afghan- 
Pakistan relations, including ex¬ 
isting challenges and “mutual 
misgivings.” 

Pakistan opposes American 
drone strikes inside its territory, 
saying they violate the country’s 
sovereignty. 

Pakistani Foreign Secretary 
Tehmina Janjua is currently vis¬ 
iting Washington, where she is 
believed to have met with officials 
from the Trump administration in 
an effort to enhance cooperation 
between the two sides on combat¬ 
ting terrorism and other issues. 


Iraqi court sentences sister 
of al-Qaida leader to death 


By Qassim Abdul-Zahra 
Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — A Baghdad 
court has convicted the sister of 
the former leader of al-Qaida in 
Iraq who was killed in 2010 and 
sentenced her to death on terror¬ 
ism charges, a spokesman said 
Thursday. 

The spokesman of Iraq’s 
Supreme Judicial Council, 
Abdul-Sattar Bayrkdar, said in 
a statement that Abu Omar al- 
Baghdadi’s sister was found guilty 
for “offering logistic support and 
help to (the militants) in carrying 
out criminal acts.” 

The woman, whose name was 
not released, also was found guilty 
of “distributing money” among 
the militants in Mosul. He didn’t 
give more details on the charges 
and what years she cooperated 
with al-Qaida in Iraq. 


Bayrkdar said the woman’s 
husband earlier also was sen¬ 
tenced to death as a member of 
the al-Qaida leadership. 

Al-Baghdadi was killed in 
April 2010, along with Abu Ayyub 
al-Masri, another prominent al- 
Qaida leader in Iraq, in a U.S.- 
Iraqi joint operation. 

Thursday’s statement by 
Bayrkdar initially said the con¬ 
victed woman was the sister of 
Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, the reclu¬ 
sive leader of Islamic State, but 
the spokesman later issued a cor¬ 
rection, saying she is Abu Omar 
al-Baghdadi’s sister. 

Al-Qaida in Iraq was the parent 
group from which ISIS emerged. 

In mid-2014, ISIS controlled 
vast areas in northern and west¬ 
ern Iraq, including Iraq’s second- 
largest city, Mosul, which was 
under the militants’ rule for more 
than three years. 
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Lawmakers, business 
brace for tariff plan 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Sen. Bernie Sanders, l-Vt., makes his opening statement during a Senate Budget 
Committee hearing on Pentagon business operations reform Wednesday. 

Bernie Sanders tells Dems 
to back off primary attacks 


By Lisa Mascaro and Will Weissert 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Bemie Sanders is 
warning the Democratic Party not to at¬ 
tack its own candidates in primary battles, 
as happened in a Houston-area congressio¬ 
nal race. 

The Vermont senator said it’s “appall¬ 
ing” that the party’s congressional cam¬ 
paign arm targeted Laura Moser ahead 
of Tuesday’s primary election. Moser, an 
activist, is endorsed by Sanders’ Our Revo¬ 
lution group. 

Sanders told The Associated Press on 
Wednesday that such attacks are “not 
acceptable.” 

Moser advanced to a runoff with Demo¬ 
cratic front-runner Lizzie Pannill Fletcher 
despite the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee publishing an oppo¬ 
sition research memo calling her “a Wash¬ 
ington insider who begrudgingly moved to 
Texas” to run for Congress. 

A Houston native who attended high 
school there, Moser was also targeted by 
the campaign arm for joking that she’d 
“rather have my teeth pulled out without 
anesthesia” than live in small-town Texas. 

“What these organizations should not be 
doing is doing negative attacks on Demo¬ 


cratic candidates,” said Sanders. “That 
just continues the process of debasing the 
Democratic system in this country and is 
why so many people are disgusted with 
politics.” 

Sanders, whose Our Revolution is back¬ 
ing candidates nationwide, is headed to 
Texas this week for rallies in San Antonio 
and Lubbock. 

Democrats have their sights set on the 
Houston-area congressional seat, where 
Hillary Clinton beat Donald Trump in the 
2016 presidential election, as a potential 
pickup as the party tries to wrest control of 
the House from Republicans. 

The winner of the Democratic runoff 
on May 22 will face Republican Rep. John 
Culberson, who’s seeking a 10th term, this 
fall. 

Some Democrats worry that Moser 
would not be the strongest candidate to 
face the Republican in part because she 
had recently returned to Texas and be¬ 
cause of her flip comment. 

But the effort against her might have 
backfired since it focused national atten¬ 
tion on the race and helped cause a spike 
in Moser’s fundraising. The question re¬ 
mains, if she emerges from the primary, 
whether the ready-made attack ad will 
make her unelectable. 


By Ken Thomas 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White House 
says Mexico, Canada and other countries 
may be spared from President Donald 
Trump’s planned steel and aluminum tar¬ 
iffs under national security “carve-outs,” 
a move that could soften the blow amid 
threats of retaliation by trading partners 
and dire economic warnings from law¬ 
makers and business groups. 

Press secretary Sarah Huckabee Sand¬ 
ers told reporters the exemptions would be 
made on a “case by case” and “country by 
country” basis, a reversal from the policy 
articulated by the White House just days 
ago that there would be no exemptions 
from Trump’s plan. 

The update came as congressional Re¬ 
publicans and business groups braced for 
the impact of expected tariffs of 25 percent 
on imported steel and 10 percent on alumi¬ 
num, appearing resigned to additional pro¬ 
tectionist trade actions as Trump signaled 
upcoming economic battles with China. 
Trump was expected to announce the tar¬ 
iffs Thursday afternoon. 

The looming departure of White House 
economic adviser Gary Cohn, a former 
Goldman Sachs executive who has op¬ 
posed the promised tariffs, set off anxiety 
among business leaders and investors wor¬ 
ried about a potential trade war. 

“We urge you to reconsider the idea of 
broad tariffs to avoid unintended negative 
consequences to the U.S. economy and its 
workers,” 107 House Republicans wrote in 
a letter to Trump. 

At the White House, officials were work¬ 
ing to include language in the tariffs that 
would give Trump the flexibility to ap¬ 
prove exemptions for certain countries. 

“He’s already indicated a degree of flex¬ 
ibility, I think a very sensible, very bal¬ 
anced degree of flexibility,” Commerce 
Secretary Wilbur Ross told CNBC. “We’re 
not trying to blow up the world.” 

Trump signaled other trade actions could 
be in the works. In a tweet, he said the “U.S. 
is acting swiftly on Intellectual Property 
theft.” A White House official said Trump 
was referencing an ongoing investigation 
of China in which the U.S. trade represen¬ 
tative is studying whether Chinese intel¬ 


lectual property rules are “unreasonable 
or discriminatory” to American business. 

The official, who spoke on the condi¬ 
tion of anonymity to discuss internal de¬ 
liberations, said an announcement on the 
findings of the report — and possible retal¬ 
iatory actions — was expected within the 
next three weeks. 

Business leaders, meanwhile, contin¬ 
ued to sound the alarm about the poten¬ 
tial economic fallout from tariffs, with the 
president and CEO of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce raising the specter of a global 
trade war. That scenario, Tom Dono¬ 
hue said, would endanger the economic 
momentum from the GOP tax cuts and 
Trump’s rollback of regulations. 

The president has said the tariffs are 
needed to reinforce lagging American 
steel and aluminum industries and pro¬ 
tect national security. He has tried to use 
the tariffs as leverage in ongoing talks to 
revise the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, suggesting Canada and Mex¬ 
ico might be exempted from tariffs if they 
offer more favorable terms under NAFTA. 

Lawmakers opposed to the tariffs, in¬ 
cluding House Speaker Paul Ryan and 
Senate M^ority Leader Mitch McConnell, 
have suggested more narrowly focused ap¬ 
proaches to target Chinese imports. But 
members of Congress have few tools at 
their disposal to counter the president, who 
has vowed to fulfill his campaign pledge. 

Republicans in Congress have lobbied 
administration officials to reconsider the 
plan and focus the trade actions on China, 
warning that allies such as Canada and 
members of the European Union would 
retaliate. The EU said it was prepared to 
respond to any tariffs with countermea¬ 
sures against U.S. products such as Har- 
ley-Davidson motorcycles, Levi’s jeans and 
bourbon. EU Trade Commissioner Cecilia 
Malmstroem said the EU was circulating 
among members a list of U.S. goods to tar¬ 
get with tariffs so it could respond quickly. 

The president plans to rally Republicans 
in western Pennsylvania on Saturday in 
support of Rick Saccone, who faces Demo¬ 
crat Conor Lamb in a March 13 special 
House election. Trump has told associ¬ 
ates the tariffs could be helpful to the GOP 
cause in the election in the heart of steel 
country. 


What swamp? Lobbyists get ethics waivers to work for Trump 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump and his appointees have stocked 
federal agencies with ex-lobbyists and 
corporate lawyers who now help regulate 
the very industries from which they previ¬ 
ously collected paychecks, despite promis¬ 
ing as a candidate to drain the swamp in 
Washington. 

A week after his January 2017 inaugura¬ 
tion, Trump signed an executive order that 
bars former lobbyists, lawyers and others 
from participating in any matter they lob¬ 
bied or otherwise worked on for private cli¬ 
ents within two years before going to work 
for the government. But records reviewed 
by The Associated Press show Trump’s 
top lawyer. White House counsel Don Mc- 
Gahn, has issued at least 24 ethics waivers 
to key administration officials at the White 
House and executive branch agencies. 

Though the waivers were typically 


signed by McGahn months ago, the Office 
of Government Ethics disclosed several 
more on Wednesday. One allows FBI Di¬ 
rector Chris Wray “to participate in mat¬ 
ters involving a confidential former client.” 
The waiver gives no indication about what 
Wray’s conflict of interest might be or how 
it may violate Trump’s ethics order. Before 
returning to the Justice Department last 
year, Wray represented big banks and other 
corporations as a partner at a law firm that 
paid him $9.2 million a year, according to 
his financial disclosure statement. 

Asked about the waivers, Lindsay Wal¬ 
ters, a White House spokeswoman, said, 
“In the interests of full transparency and 
good governance, the posted waivers set 
forth the policy reasons for granting an ex¬ 
ception to the pledge.” 

Trump’s executive order on ethics sup¬ 
planted rules put in place by President 
Barack Obama in 2009 to avoid conflicts 
of interests. Nearly 70 waivers were is¬ 


sued to executive 
branch officials dur¬ 
ing Obama’s eight 
years, though those 
were generally more 
narrowly focused and 
offered a fuller legal 
explanation. 

Craig Holman, who 
lobbies in Washington 
for stricter govern¬ 
ment ethics and lob¬ 
bying rules on behalf 
of Public Citizen, said just five of the waiv¬ 
ers under Obama went to former lobby¬ 
ists, most whom had worked for nonprofit 
groups. He was initially optimistic when 
Trump issued his executive order. 

“I was very surprised and at the same 
time very hopeful that he was going to take 
his pledge to ‘drain the swamp’ seriously,” 
Holman said Wednesday. “It is now quite 
evident that the pledge was little more than 


campaign rhetoric. Not only are key pro¬ 
visions simply ignored and not enforced, 
when in cases where obvious conflicts of 
interest are brought into the limelight, the 
administration readily issues waivers from 
the ethics rules.” 

An analysis by the AP shows that nearly 
half of the political appointees hired at the 
Environmental Protection Agency under 
Trump have strong industry ties. 

The State Department got five waivers. 
The former law firm of Edward T. McMul¬ 
len, the U.S. ambassador to Switzerland, 
represented Boeing. The Swiss govern¬ 
ment recently announced its intent to pur¬ 
chase military equipment and accept bids 
from American companies. At the Penta¬ 
gon, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Asian and Pacific Security Affairs Randall 
G. Schriver got a waiver allowing him to 
“participate in any particular matter in¬ 
volving specific parties,” including his for¬ 
mer client the Japanese government. 
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Sanctuary lawsuit 
is warning from US 



Jonathan J. Cooper/AP 


Demonstrators block traffic Wednesday in front of the hotel where U.S. Attorney General Jeff Sessions 
was speaking in Sacramento, Calif. 


By Don Thompson 
Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — The 
Trump administration’s lawsuit 
challenging California’s efforts to 
protect immigrants who are in the 
country illegally served as the lat¬ 
est warning shot at communities 
nationwide with so-called sanctu¬ 
ary policies. 

As he excoriated California offi¬ 
cials for their policies and actions, 
U.S. Attorney General Jeff Sessions 
warned against “rewarding” people 
who enter the country illegally. 

“It’s a rejection of law and it cre¬ 
ates an open borders system,” he 
told California law enforcement 
officials in Sacramento on Wednes¬ 
day, just a few blocks from the state 
Capitol. “Open borders is a radi¬ 
cal, irrational idea that cannot be 
accepted.” 

Democratic Oregon House 
Speaker Tina Kotek called Trump’s 
lawsuit against California an at¬ 
tempt to “bully states,” and prom¬ 
ised to “make sure Oregon is a 
welcoming place for everyone, even 
in the face of these threats.” 

Oregon became America’s first 
sanctuary state in 1987 with a law 
preventing law enforcement from 
detaining people who are in the 
United States illegally but have not 
broken other laws, and last year 
Oregon’s Legislature doubled down 
on the policy with a bill to strength¬ 
en it. 

In Sacramento on Wednesday, 
Gov. Jerry Brown and state Attor¬ 
ney General Xavier Becerra, both 
Democrats, called Sessions’ visit 


and the lawsuit a political stunt and 
denied that they want to give immi¬ 
grants free rein to enter the coun¬ 
try illegally. 

They said California is on firm 
legal ground with laws that limit 
police and employers’ cooperation 
with federal immigration agents 
and require state inspections of 
federal detention facilities. 

What Brown called “an act of 
war” comes as Trump is set to 
visit California next week for the 
first time since his election to see 
models of his proposed wall along 
the Mexican border. Meanwhile, 
administration officials planned 
to meet Thursday with four Colo¬ 
rado state lawmakers who oppose 
so-called sanctuary policies. It was 
not immediately clear if represen¬ 
tatives from other states would also 
attend. 

The lawmakers will discuss with 
the White House Domestic Policy 
Council “how we can stop sanctu¬ 
ary cities, restore law and order, 
and prevent gangs like MS-13 from 
bringing violence and drugs across 
our borders,” Republican Rep. Dave 
Williams, of Colorado Springs, said 
in a statement. 

Response to the Trump admin¬ 
istration’s lawsuit was divided 
along political lines, with much of 
the criticism coming from places 
that have already waged their 
own legal battles with the Trump 
administration. 

“The Trump administration is 
now openly attacking jurisdictions 
that are protecting their residents 
from unjust and unfair treatment 


by federal agents,” Seattle Mayor 
Jenny Durkan, a Democrat and 
former federal prosecutor, said in 
a tweet. 

The Trump administration has 
clashed repeatedly with Democrat¬ 
ic mayors and state officials over 
its immigration policies, which 
have faced numerous setbacks in 
court. A federal judge in Novem¬ 
ber permanently blocked Trump’s 
executive order to cut funding from 
sanctuary cities in lawsuits brought 
by two California counties — San 
FVancisco and Santa Clara. 

California has also sued the ad¬ 
ministration over the grant condi¬ 
tions and filed a separate suit to 
protect some young immigrants 
from deportation. A federal judge in 
San Francisco in January blocked 


the Trump administration’s deci¬ 
sion to end the Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals program, say¬ 
ing young immigrants were likely 
to suffer serious harm without 
court action. 

The new federal lawsuit chal¬ 
lenges specific California laws 
in a state that also is resisting the 
president on issues from marijuana 
policy to climate change. But com¬ 
ments by Sessions and Brown took 
the standoff to a new level Wednes¬ 
day, with Sessions calling out state 
and local officials for “obstruction 
of law enforcement” and Brown 
calling Sessions a liar who is pan¬ 
dering to Trump to save his job. 

California passed sanctuary laws 
in response to Trump’s promises to 
sharply ramp up the deportation 


of people in the U.S. illegally. Ses¬ 
sions said several of them prevent 
U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement officers from making 
deportation arrests. 

Former U.S. Attorney General 
Eric Holder, who led the Obama 
administration’s successful lawsuit 
overturning Arizona’s anti-illegal 
immigration bill, said California 
and other jurisdictions are permit¬ 
ted to limit their cooperation with 
federal immigration agents. 

“The Supreme Court has made 
really absolutely clear that states 
cannot be forced to divert resourc¬ 
es to help the federal government 
enforce federal law,” said Holder, 
who now works for the California 
Senate on contract. 


Government struggles to enforce ban on watching porn at work 


By Kellie Mejdrich 
CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — It’s been six years 
since Congress began banning federal em¬ 
ployees from watching pornography in the 
workplace. But even though lawmakers have 
gradually added the rule to spending bills, 
implementing it agency by agency, some 
workers are still pulling up porn — and some 
departments still aren’t covered. 

As the spotlight on sexual exploitation in¬ 
tensifies in Washington and around the na¬ 
tion, it’s clear that the problem of online porn 
in the federal workplace hasn’t gone away. 

Roll Call was able to identify 69 cases of 
federal employees or others using federal 
networks to access pornography since Con¬ 
gress began rolling out the ban in November 
2011. At least 27 occurred at departments 
where the rule was already in place. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs was 
one of the first to be covered. But an em¬ 
ployee at a VA Medical Center in Kerrville, 
Texas, regularly downloaded child pornog¬ 
raphy on his work computer during his mid¬ 
night shift, according to an inspector general 
report from the spring of 2014. He was ar¬ 
rested and sentenced to 46 months in prison. 
At the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, an employee downloaded 
“14 adult pornographic video files, 92 adult 
pornographic images, and 3 unauthorized 
computer programs,” auditors reported 
more than a year after the ban took effect for 
the Commerce Department. 


And last year, a few months after the ban 
was extended to the National Archives and 
Records Administration, auditors identi¬ 
fied at least two employees who admitted 
they’d made a habit of visiting porn websites 
at work. One acknowledged spending “ap¬ 
proximately 90 minutes each working day” 
using an office computer to view pornogra¬ 
phy and escort-related services, according to 
an inspector general report to Congress. The 
report did not make clear if the practice con¬ 
tinued after the ban. 

To find the cases. Roll Call combed 
through audits of departments already cov¬ 
ered by the ban. A search of Oversight.gov, a 
new storehouse that keeps a broader swath of 
IG reports, turned up additional records. 

It may be impossible to know how many 
more cases exist. As of July 2017, there were 
nearly 2.2 million civilian federal employees, 
not counting the U.S. Postal Service, accord¬ 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

No agency is responsible for gathering or 
overseeing federal workplace complaints, in¬ 
vestigations or offenders, and some say that 
may be part of the problem. 

“Too many times, when things are done 
that are the right bills or laws, if you don’t 
follow back up, you don’t know for sure if 
it’s been implemented,” said Rep. Walter 
B. Jones, a North Carolina Republican who 
spearheaded an effort to expand the pornog¬ 
raphy ban as part of the fiscal 2017 omnibus. 

On Jan. 9, he sent a letter to Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget Director Mick Mulvaney 
asking for updates on implementation of the 


ban, and another to House Appropriations 
Chairman Rodney Frelinghuysen, a New 
Jersey Republican, requesting that the ban 
be “included again for all departments and 
agencies across the federal government.” 

When implemented at an agency, the ban 
generally blocks the downloading, transmis¬ 
sion or viewing of pornographic material on 
federal computer networks. 

Following an interview, Jones directed his 
staff to look into the problem of porn viola¬ 
tions that continue in spite of the rules. 

Besides the letters he sent in January, 
Jones is also co-sponsoring a bill introduced 
by North Carolina Republican Rep. Mark 
Meadows that would direct 0MB to issue 
guidelines for the ban that could help bring 
consistency across departments. 

By writing the bans into spending bills. 
Congress figured it could exert its power of 
the purse and withhold funds for computer 
networks as punishment for violations. 

But the rules are enforced to varying de¬ 
grees. A determination by the Government 
Accountability Office can in some cases lead 
to funds being pulled under what’s known as 
the Antideficiency Act, but the agency said 
it hasn’t issued a legal opinion regarding the 
ban. 

Further, of the 12 spending bills that cover 
federal agencies, seven avoided the pom 
rules until last year. Even today, the depart¬ 
ments of Transportation and Housing and 
Urban Development still are not subject to 
the ban. 

A Transportation Department spokesman 


said the agency has its own policy that essen¬ 
tially echoes the ban. 

But the vastness of the federal computer 
network and the pervasiveness and easy ac¬ 
cess to pornography on the internet makes 
implementing the ban a serious challenge, 
said Kevin Kosar, vice president of policy at 
the R Street Institute and a former Congres¬ 
sional Research Service employee. Kosar 
co-founded the Legislative Branch Capacity 
Working Group, which organizes meetings 
of staff from both parties to discuss whether 
Congress has the tools to do its job. 

“Just think — we have more than 150 gov¬ 
ernment agencies,” Kosar said. “Checking in 
to see that each of them has developed robust 
enough filters that nobody is able to get on 
to objectionable sites and fritter away tax¬ 
payer dollars — that’s an unbelievably huge 
challenge.” 

Still, enforcement is key. Neither the House 
nor Senate Appropriations committees could 
cite an instance in which the committee has 
ever cut funding for an agency because of 
documented violations — even numerous 
violations. 

Jennifer Hing, senior adviser and direc¬ 
tor of communications for House Appro¬ 
priations, said the committee consistently 
conducts oversight regarding funding limita¬ 
tions in bills. 

“The committee expects federal agencies 
to comply with appropriations law,” she said. 
“The matter will continue to be reviewed.” 
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Firefighters still 
battling blazes in 
Nebraska, Kansas 


Associated Press 

TOPEKA, Kan. — Firefight¬ 
ers have been battling dozens of 
wildfires in Kansas and Nebraska 
that erupted since the weekend, 
but calmer winds on Wednesday 
helped crews extinguish nearly 
all of them. 

In Nebraska, a burned man 
was found crawling in a McCook 
farm field Tuesday afternoon 
as 50 mph wind gusts whipped 
flames down a ravine toward the 
Red Willow County community of 
7,500 people. The man, who had 
camped out in the area, has been 
transferred to a burn center. 

Kansas authorities said 50 fires 
have burned about 40 square 
miles. Improving weather condi¬ 
tions Wednesday left crews in 13 
Kansas counties fighting blazes 
that were contained or almost out. 
By late afternoon, Kansas had 
just two fires burning in Wabaun¬ 
see and Greeley counties. 


“Things are looking pretty 
good,” said Katie Horner, spokes¬ 
woman for the Kansas Adjutant 
General’s Office. 

A blaze that broke out earlier 
Wednesday near Hamilton in 
Greenwood County prompted the 
Kansas Army National Guard to 
send Black Hawk helicopters to 
assist with the firefighting opera¬ 
tions, helping to extinguish that 
blaze. By late Wednesday after¬ 
noon, two Black Hawks still were 
deployed to Wabaunsee County to 
help tamp down that blaze. 

In southwestern Nebraska, 
crews were dispatched to elimi¬ 
nate dangerous hot spots left by 
a wildfire that destroyed a house 
and blackened hundreds of acres 
as it threatened McCook. 

As officials called for evacu¬ 
ations, students and staff at Mc¬ 
Cook Elementary School were 
taken to McCook Senior High 
School several blocks away. 


Geometric clusters 
of cyclones churn 
over Jupiter’s poles 


By Marcia Dunn 
Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. 
— Jupiter’s poles are blanketed 
by geometric clusters of cyclones 
and its atmosphere is deeper than 
scientists suspected. 

These are just some of the dis¬ 
coveries reported by four interna¬ 
tional research teams Wednesday, 
based on observations by NASA’s 
Juno spacecraft circling Jupiter. 

One group uncovered a con¬ 
stellation of nine cyclones over 
Jupiter’s north pole and six over 
the south pole. The wind speeds 
exceed Category 5 hurricane 
strength in places, reaching 220 
mph. 

The massive storms haven’t 
changed position much — or 
merged — since observations 
began. 

Team leader Alberto Adrian!, 
of Italy’s National Institute for 
Astrophysics in Rome, was sur¬ 
prised to find such complex struc¬ 
tures. Scientists thought they’d 
find something similar to the six- 
sided cloud system spinning over 
Saturn’s north pole. 

“We were wrong about it,” he 
said via email. 

Instead, they found an octagon¬ 
shaped grouping over the north 
pole, with eight cyclones sur¬ 
rounding one in the middle, and 
a pentagon-shaped batch over the 
south pole. Each cyclone measures 
several thousand miles across. 

The fifth planet from our sun, 
gas giant Jupiter is by far the 



This composite image provided 
by NASA, derived from data 
collected by the Jupiter-orbiting 
Juno spacecraft, shows the 
central cyclone at the planet’s 
north pole and the eight 
cyclones that encircle it. 


largest planet in our solar system. 
Launched in 2011, Juno has been 
orbiting Jupiter since 2016 and 
peering beneath the thick ammo¬ 
nia clouds. 

Another of the studies in this 
week’s journal Nature finds that 
Jupiter’s crisscrossing east-west 
jet streams actually penetrate 
thousands of miles beneath the 
visible cloud tops. Refined mea¬ 
surements of Jupiter’s uneven 
gravity field enabled the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science’s Yohai 
Kaspi in Rehovot, Israel, and his 
colleagues to calculate the depth 
of the jet streams to be about 
1,865 miles. 



Steven Senne/AP 


Brian Farrell, of Walpole, Mass., enters his house Thursday after a tree fell on the house and a car, right, 
in Walpole. 


Northeast storm delivers 
more snow, power outages 



Butch Comegys, The Scranton (Pa.) Times-Tribune/AP 


Residents sleep Wednesday inside the Dingman Township Volunteer 
Fire Department in Dingman Township, Pa. 


By Karen Matthews 
AND David Porter 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The Northeast 
is digging out after the second 
powerful nor’easter in less than 
a week left some areas with more 
than 2 feet of snow, hundreds of 
thousands without power, schools 
closed and travel a mess. 

Some places saw more than 2 
feet of snow by late Wednesday, 
and many communities woke 
up Thursday to a foot or more of 
snow covering their cars. 

The late winter storm left more 
than 800,000 customers without 
power in the Northeast — count¬ 
ing some who have been without 
electricity since last Friday’s de¬ 
structive nor’easter. 

Montville, N.J., got more than 
26 inches from Wednesday’s 
nor’easter. North Adams, Mass, 
registered 24 inches, and Sloats- 
burg, N.Y, got 26 inches. 

M^or cities along the Interstate 
95 corridor saw much less. Phila¬ 
delphia International Airport re¬ 
corded about 6 inches, while New 
York City’s Central Park saw less 
than 3 inches. 

The storm made traveling 
treacherous. Thousands of flights 
across the region were canceled. 

It was not much better on the 
ground. Members of the North¬ 
eastern University women’s bas¬ 
ketball team pushed their bus 
back on course after it was stuck 
in the snow outside a practice fa¬ 
cility in Philadelphia. The Hus¬ 
kies were in the city to compete 
in the 2018 CAA Women’s Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament. The team 
posted a video of the feat on its 
Twitter account. 

Amtrak suspended service be¬ 


tween New York City and Boston 
until at least 10 a.m. Thursday. 
New York City’s Metro-North 
commuter railroad suspended 
service on lines connecting the 
city to its northern suburbs and 
Connecticut because of downed 
trees. It was not immediately 
known when service would be 
restored. 

There were multiple storm- 
related delays on Massachusetts 
Bay Transportation Authority’s 
commuter rail, light rail and bus 
lines, and authorities were inves¬ 
tigating after a train with more 
than 100 passengers on board de¬ 
railed in Wilmington, Mass. The 
low-speed derailment was under 
investigation to determine if it 
was weather-related. 

In New Hampshire, Interstate 
95 in Portsmouth was closed 
in both directions because of 
downed power lines. 

“It’s kind of awful,” said New 


York University student Alessa 
Raiford, who put two layers of 
clothing onto a pug named Jengo 
before taking him for a walk in 
slushy, sloppy Manhattan, where 
rain gave way to wet snow in the 
afternoon. “I’d rather that it be 
full-on snowing than rain and 
slush. It just makes it difficult.” 

The storm was not as severe as 
the nor’easter that toppled trees, 
flooded coastal communities and 
caused more than 2 million power 
outages from Virginia to Maine 
last Friday. 

It still proved to be a headache 
for the tens of thousands of cus¬ 
tomers still in the dark from the 
earlier storm — and for the crews 
trying to restore power to them. 

Massachusetts was hit hard¬ 
est by outages, with more than 
300,000 without service early 
Thursday and Republican Gov. 
Charlie Baker closing all nones¬ 
sential state offices. 
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Student likely to be charged 
in fatal Ala. school shooting 



Authorities investigate the scene of a shooting at Huffman High 
School in Birmingham, Ala., on Wednesday. 


By Terence Cullen 
New York Daily News 

A student is in custody and will 
likely be charged in a deadly Ala¬ 
bama high school shooting, police 
said Thursday. 

Birmingham police didn’t iden¬ 
tify the student in custody but in¬ 
dicated detectives found evidence 
the shooting was intentional. 

“Due to their diligent work a 
person of interest has been taken 
into custody,” the department 
said in a statement to local media. 
“Charges are pending a review of 
the case by the Jefferson County 
District Attorney’s Office.” 

Authorities initially believed 
the shooting was an accident. 


Gunfire broke out at Huffman 
High School on Wednesday as 
classes were letting out. 

Courtlin Arrington, 17, was 
shot and later died at a Birming¬ 
ham hospital. 

Investigators “have been work¬ 
ing through the night reviewing 
evidence, video and statements 
on the tragic incident that took 
place at Huffman High School 
yesterday,” the department said. 

Earlier reports indicated a stu¬ 
dent who was shot in the leg was 
questioned overnight at a Bir¬ 
mingham jail. 

A woman who identified her¬ 
self as the student’s mother told 
AL.com she didn’t think he had 
the firearm used. But friends told 


the publication they think he had 
it because he was robbed Tues¬ 
day on Huffman High School’s 
campus. 

The shooting prompted a brief 
lockdown, with students and 
teachers sheltering in place. Wil¬ 
son also confirmed that metal 
detectors were in place and func¬ 
tioning in the school. “This should 
not happen in schools,” he said. 

Birmingham City Schools Su¬ 
perintendent Lisa Herring an¬ 
nounced late Wednesday night 
that school will be closed Thurs¬ 
day to give authorities time and 
space for a thorough security 
sweep and enable collaboration 
with community organizations to 
counsel students and staff 


“The magnitude of this event 
causes us to pause,” Herring said. 
“However, we want to assure our 
parents, students, staff and com¬ 
munity that safety and security 
are a top priority for Birmingham 
City Schools.” 

Security was being increased 
at all city schools. Just last week, 
as police and school officials in¬ 


vestigated a reported threat at 
Huffman Middle School, a gun 
was found outside an entrance 
door, believed to have been left 
there as students prepared to be 
scanned and have their back¬ 
packs checked. 

This report includes information from 
The Associated Press 



Gerald Herbert/AP 

Items are shown at a makeshift memorial outside Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School, where a 
gunman killed 17 students and faculty in Parkland, Fla. The city’s historian is working to collect, archive 
and preserve the Marjory Stoneman Douglas mementos. 


Grim task: Preserving shooting mementos 


By Adriana Gomez Licon 

Associated Press 

PARKLAND, Fla. — Under the unforgiving Flor¬ 
ida sun, the stuffed animals along the makeshift 
memorial are beginning to fade. The prayer candles 
have melted, and the roses have withered. 

Now it’s time to collect, archive and preserve the 
mementos honoring the 17 students and faculty killed 
Feb. 14 at Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School. 
The assignment falls to Parkland city historian Jeff 
Schwartz, who has already heard from people associ¬ 
ated with other mass shootings, telling him to collect 
the items with “some degree of speed.” 

After these tragic events, archivists face the task 
of documenting mementos by cleaning, photograph¬ 
ing and storing them for future display. 

Virginia Tech University digitized and created 
an online archive following the 2007 mass shooting 
there. After the 2013 Boston marathon bombing, 
Boston stored the gifts and letters in boxes and up¬ 
loaded them online. Newtown was flooded with tens 
of thousands of teddy bears to honor the 26 victims 
of Sandy Hook Elementary School’s shooting. Fami¬ 
lies agreed to donate the toys to children in Afghani¬ 
stan, Haiti and other countries, and the town kept 
handmade crafts and letters for a collection. 

Less than two days after the Stoneman Douglas 
shooting, Schwartz got a call from close friend Ken 
Cutler, who sits on the Parkland City Commission. 
Cutler told Schwartz to involve the historical soci¬ 


ety’s board members and to instruct his archivist to 
save newspaper clippings and videos. 

Schwartz is forming a committee to gather and 
classify thousands of objects. His plan is to display 
some at the library or at a museum the city has been 
envisioning next to an Indian burial site discovered 
in 1959. Families can take any objects they want 
“for their own personal needs,” Schwartz said. 

Several gun control banners will be preserved to 
show the students’ almost immediate reaction to the 
national debate. 

Historians and archivists from other mass shoot¬ 
ing locales such as Las Vegas and Orlando have 
called Schwartz to offer advice. 

In Parkland, superintendent for Broward County 
Schools Robert Runcie promises a memorial as well 
and the demolition of the three-story building where 
the shooting happened. 

Fred Guttenberg, the father of Jaime, 14, who 
was killed in the attack, said it moves him to see the 
cheese crackers, puffs and Parmesan cheese that 
her friends left. 

“Everyone knew that my daughter loved cheese 
and she specifically loved Parmesan cheese. Those 
were the people that... knew her,” he said. 

Although Guttenberg is more focused on advocat¬ 
ing for gun control, he said the size of the shrines 
sends a message. 

“It is people’s way of saying we can’t forget those 
who lost their lives. We have to remember the mas¬ 
sive way in which this happened,” he said. 


Fla. school safety bill 
is in governor’s hands 


Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — After 
the Florida House narrowly 
passed a school safety bill with 
new restrictions on rifle sales and 
a program to arm some teachers, 
all eyes now turn to Gov. Rick 
Scott, who has declined to say if 
he will sign it. 

“I’m going to take the time and 
I’m going to read the bill and I’m 
going to talk to families,” Scott 
told reporters Wednesday. 

Scott has repeatedly said he 
doesn’t support arming teach¬ 
ers and had pushed lawmakers 
to adopt his own proposal, which 
called for at least one law enforce¬ 
ment officer in every school and 
one for every 1,000 students who 
attend a school. 

The Florida Senate narrowly 
passed the bill Monday. 

The 67-50 House vote reflected 
a mix of Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats in support and opposition. 
The measure, a response to the 
shootings at a Parkland high 
school that left 17 dead, is sup¬ 
ported by the victims’ families. 

Andrew Pollack, who lost his 
daughter Meadow, 18, in the Mar¬ 
jory Stoneman Douglas High 
School shooting, and Ryan Petty, 
who lost his daughter Alaina, 14, 
said there was enough good in the 
bill that it should pass. 

“More needs to be done, and 
it’s important for the country to 
be united in the same way the 17 
families united in support of this 
bill,” Pollack said after the vote. 
“My precious daughter Meadow’s 
life was taken, and there’s nothing 
I can do to change that, but make 
no mistake. I’m a father and I’m 
on a mission. I’m on a mission to 
make sure I’m the last dad to ever 
read a statement of this kind.” 

Democratic Rep. Jared Mos- 
kowitz, a former Parkland city 
commissioner, ended the eight 
hours of debate with an emotional 


account of seeing the high school 
after the shooting, attending vic¬ 
tims’ funerals and working with 
students and families while the 
House was forming the legisla¬ 
tion. He broke down in tears after 
talking about how his 4-year-old 
son’s writing teacher lost her 
daughter in the attack. 

Democratic Rep. Kristin Ja¬ 
cobs said she did not like the idea 
of arming teachers, but she voted 
yes. Republican Rep. Jay Fant 
said raising the minimum age to 
buy a rifle from 18 to 21 was un¬ 
constitutional, and he voted no. 

“There is a cultural divide in 
this room, in this state and across 
the country. And there’s a bill be¬ 
fore us that is not perfect,” said 
Jacobs, whose district includes 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High 
School. 

The bill would raise the mini¬ 
mum age to buy rifles from 18 to 
21 and create a waiting period 
on sales of the weapons. It would 
also create a so-called guardian 
program that would let school em¬ 
ployees and many teachers carry 
handguns if they go through law 
enforcement training and if the 
school district decides to partici¬ 
pate in the program. 

Other provisions would cre¬ 
ate new mental health programs 
for schools, establish an anony¬ 
mous tip line where students 
and others could report threats 
to schools, ban bump stocks and 
improve communication between 
schools, law enforcement and 
state agencies. 

Fant, who is running for attor¬ 
ney general, said the gun restric¬ 
tions violate the constitution. 

“I just can’t imagine that Niko¬ 
las Cruz can commit such a hei¬ 
nous crime and then as a result 
we tell, potentially, a 20-year-old 
single mother living alone that 
she cannot purchase a firearm to 
defend herself,” Fant said. 
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Miss, could test 
how soon state 
can limit abortion 



The Kansas City (Mo.) Star/AP 


Law enforcement officials respond to the scene of a shooting in which officer Christopher Ryan Morton 
was killed and others were wounded as they responded to a 911 call Tuesday evening in Clinton, Mo. 

Missouri officer killed, 2 hurt 
when sent to the wrong house 


By Jeff Amy 
AND Sarah Mearhoff 

Associated Press 

JACKSON, Miss. — For de¬ 
cades, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has been telling states that they 
can’t ban abortions before a fetus 
can survive outside the womb on 
its own. 

But states continue to try to 
restrict abortion before viability. 
One of the most recent is Missis¬ 
sippi, where lawmakers are on 
the brink of approving a measure 
that would ban most abortions 
after 15 weeks. 

House Bill 1510 passed the Mis¬ 
sissippi Senate on Tuesday and is 
one House vote away from the 
desk of a governor who is eager 
to sign it. 

The owner of Mississippi’s only 
abortion clinic has said she’ll sue 
if the bill goes into law — a move 
lawmakers not only know to ex¬ 
pect but seem to be encouraging 
in hopes of eventually getting the 
nation’s highest court to revisit 
its rulings and to allow states to 
begin restricting abortion earlier 
in pregnancy. 

“It seems like a pretty simple 
bill designed to test the viability 
line that the Supreme Court has 
drawn,” said David Forte, a law 
professor at Ohio’s Cleveland 
State University. 

A number of states, including 
Mississippi, already have tip¬ 
toed up to the viability line with 
20-week bans, although the U.S. 
Senate earlier this year rejected 
such a ban nationwide when sup¬ 
porters couldn’t reach a 60-vote 
superm^ority to act. 

An appeals court in 2015 struck 
down efforts in North Dakota 
to ban most abortions after six 
weeks, when a fetus develops a 
detectable heartbeat, and in Ar¬ 
kansas after 12 weeks. Abortion- 
rights supporters are dubious that 
the outcome in Mississippi would 
be any different. 

“The Supreme Court has said 
and resaid again and again that 
states cannot prohibit women 
from obtaining abortions prior to 
viability, which is what a 15-week 
ban would do,” said Hillary Sch- 
neller, staff attorney for the Cen¬ 


ter for Reproductive Rights. The 
New York-based group advocates 
for free access to abortion. 

Mississippi’s own 20-week 
ban has never been legally chal¬ 
lenged, in part because the state’s 
only abortion clinic, the Jackson 
Women’s Health Organization, 
doesn’t perform abortions that 
late in pregnancy. According to 
state Department of Health sta¬ 
tistics, 85 percent of abortions in 
Mississippi took place before 12 
weeks in 2016. 

But Diane Derzis, who owns 
the clinic, has said the 15-week 
ban would stop her from offer¬ 
ing some abortions and she would 
sue. Most of Mississippi’s 2,500 
abortions in 2015 took place at the 
clinic. By comparison, Mississip¬ 
pi recorded 38,000 births in 2016. 

Proponents of the Mississippi 
law outside the Legislature gen¬ 
erally regard abortion as a moral 
evil. But those handling the bill 
inside the state Capitol are argu¬ 
ing on narrower grounds aimed 
at the Supreme Court. 

“The reason for going to 15 
weeks is that, obviously, the state 
has several interests, including 
the health and well-being of moth¬ 
er,” state Sen. Joey Fillingane 
said Tuesday as he shepherded 
the bill through the Senate. “The 
state has interest in the potential 
life of the unborn child as well.” 

Fillingane, a Republican from 
Sumrall, acknowledged that 15 
weeks is “pre-viability” but ar¬ 
gued that medical technology is 
allowing fetuses to survive ear¬ 
lier and earlier. 

University of Chicago Law Pro¬ 
fessor Geoffrey Stone, though, 
said arguing that advancing tech¬ 
nology should move the viability 
window to 15 weeks is a stretch. 

“I’m quite sure it hasn’t gone 
anywhere near 15 weeks,” Stone 
said. 

It’s unclear if a 15-week ban 
will move forward elsewhere. A 
bill has been filed for Louisiana’s 
upcoming legislative session. Mis¬ 
sissippi state Rep. Andy Gipson, a 
Republican from Braxton, said 
lawmakers in Texas, Georgia, 
and “some midwestern states” 
are exploring the idea. 


By Heather Hollingsworth 

AND Margaret Stafford 
Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — A Mis¬ 
souri police officer who was shot 
and killed and two others who 
were wounded had been sent to 
the wrong house following a 911 
call, authorities said Wednesday. 

Missouri Highway Patrol Sgt. 
Bill Lowe said no one spoke when 
the 911 call came in Tuesday 
night but two women could be 
heard arguing in the background. 
For reasons that authorities still 
are trying to determine, the of¬ 
ficers were sent to the address 
in Clinton where they were shot. 
The home that officers should 
have responded to was in Wind¬ 
sor, about 15 miles away. 

The three Clinton officers went 
inside the home to determine if 
criminal activity was occurring, 
and James Waters was in the resi¬ 
dence and shot them, Lowe said. 
It’s not clear if Waters, 37, was liv¬ 
ing there. 

Officer Christopher Ryan 
Morton, 30, died. Officer Nathan 
Bettencourt was in stable condi¬ 
tion Wednesday. The third of¬ 


ficer, Nicholas 
Kasper, was 
treated for gun¬ 
shot wounds and 
was released 
Wednesday. 

After the offi¬ 
cers were shot, 
a SWAT team 
entered the 
house and found 
Waters dead. In¬ 
vestigators have not determined 
if he shot himself or was killed by 
the officers, Lowe said. 

A woman who lived at the home, 
Tammy Widger, 37, was charged 
Wednesday with possession of 
methamphetamine with intent to 
deliver and maintaining a public 
nuisance, Henry County Pros¬ 
ecuting Attorney Richard Shields 
said. Her bond was set at $25,000. 
Widger had sold drugs out of the 
home previously but it was not 
clear Wednesday if the officers’ 
shooting was directly related to a 
drug crime. Shields said. 

Widger met the officers outside 
the home and said nothing was 
going on at the residence. The 
officers decided to check inside 
the home anyway to make sure 
no one was in danger, Lowe said. 


Waters was the only person in the 
home. His relationship to Widger 
was not immediately clear. 

“It is a coincidence they were 
called to that specific address,” 
Lowe said. “It is tragic that hap¬ 
pened. But the fact is they were 
in the act of committing crimes 
within that house. When (the of¬ 
ficers) entered that house, they 
were doing what they needed to 
ensure no one was hurt and there 
wasn’t any other problems.” 

The two women heard argu¬ 
ing in the 911 call were not in 
any way connected to the Clinton 
home, Lowe said. 

Shields said officers had been 
searching for Waters in connec¬ 
tion with a rape case but that it 
wasn’t clear how he was involved. 

Morton, who joined the Army in 
November 2005 and was deployed 
twice, returned in May 2014 from 
Afghanistan, where he served as 
a bridge crew member and radio 
communications manager. The 
Kansas City Star reported. 

The Missouri Highway Patrol 
said Morton was a full-time Clin¬ 
ton officer from February 2015 
through January 2017, when he 
temporarily became a reserve 
officer. 



Morton 


NYPD: Considerable evidence gathered in Weinstein rape case 


By Colleen Long 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK—New York City’s 
top detective said Wednesday po¬ 
lice have gathered considerable 
evidence in the rape investigation 
of Harvey Weinstein but it’s up 
to the district attorney to decide 
whether the disgraced media 
mogul gets indicted. 

“It’s his case right now,” Chief 
Robert Boyce said of Manhat¬ 


tan District Attorney Cyrus R. 
Vance, Jr. “I would ask you to ask 
him ... his schedule ... where it 
goes forward.” 

The district attorney’s office 
had no comment. 

Boyce said investigators have 
been working diligently with 
women who alleged Weinstein 
raped them. The probe stems 
from a report in October by 
“Boardwalk Empire” actress Paz 


de la Huerta, who said Weinstein 
raped her twice in 2010. She also 
spoke publicly. 

Detectives have since traveled 
to Paris and Los Angeles to in¬ 
terview de la Huerta and others. 
They have sought cellphone, busi¬ 
ness and medical records. 

Witnesses were prepared to 
testify before a grand jury, which 
would determine whether Wein¬ 
stein is indicted, Boyce said. The 


proceeding is secret. 

“We’ve accumulated quite a bit 
of evidence,” Boyce said. 

Prosecutors have said they are 
taking the investigation serious¬ 
ly. Meanwhile, the Los Angeles 
County District Attorney’s Office 
is reviewing five cases against 
Weinstein, two brought by the 
Beverly Hills Police Depart¬ 
ment and three from Los Angeles 
police. 


Weinstein’s attorneys have said 
he denies any claim of noncon- 
sensual sex, and that they would 
respond in any “appropriate 
legal forum, where necessary.” 
They had no additional comment 
Wednesday. 

The Associated Press does not 
typically identify people who say 
they are victims of sexual assault 
unless they speak publicly, which 
de la Huerta has done. 
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Teacher unions emboldened by W.Va. strike 



Adam Beam/AP 


Su Sheridan, a middle school art teacher, holds a sign protesting proposed cuts to 
retirement benefits for public schoolteachers Thursday in Frankfort, Ky. 


By Carolyn Thompson 

Associated Press 

As teachers in West Virginia noisily cel¬ 
ebrated a 5 percent raise that ended their 
nine-day walkout, momentum was build¬ 
ing elsewhere for similar protests over 
pay and benefits for the nation’s public 
schoolteachers. 

Teachers in Oklahoma and Arizona 
are contemplating actions of their own 
amid growing frustration over meager 
pay. Teachers and staff in eight Kentucky 
school districts were planning “walk in” 
rallies Thursday to protest proposed cuts 
to their retirement benefits. Teachers in 
Pittsburgh reached a tentative agreement 
after threatening a strike, and hundreds of 
educators held demonstrations this week 
in Jersey City, N. J. 

The unions’ victory in the West Virginia 
strike has given a boost to organizers who 
say the national spotlight on teacher pay is 
long overdue. 

“To be able to do that there? I think peo¬ 
ple in Arizona started looking at each other 
saying, ‘Wow!’” said Noah Karvelis, an art 
teacher in Phoenix who helped launch a 
campaign urging Arizona teachers to wear 
red Wednesday as a show of solidarity. The 
demonstration was meant to gauge inter¬ 
est in stronger action by teachers, who re¬ 
ceived a 1 percent pay increase this year, 
Karvelis said. 

From West Virginia, which has some of 
the nation’s lowest teacher salaries, unions 
heard familiar stories of educators strug¬ 
gling to get by. The teachers behind the 
walkout that shuttered public schools state¬ 
wide said the 2 percent pay raise initially 
proposed would not have covered their ris¬ 
ing health insurance costs. Some who re¬ 
turned to classrooms Wednesday said they 
hope unions around the country will be en¬ 


couraged by what they accomplished. 

“I do think this strike can be the start 
of something big nationally,” said Melin¬ 
da Monks, a special-education teacher at 
Bridgeview Elementary in South Charles¬ 
ton, W.Va. “Because the United States, as 
Gov. (Jim) Justice says, has fallen behind 
in education, behind some of our other na¬ 
tions, and I think it’s time that teachers 
step forward and demand a more central 
role in education and more respect for our 
profession.” 

Teacher unrest around the United States 


has grown as strong health care and retire¬ 
ment benefits, viewed in the late 1980s and 
1990s as a tradeoff to slower pay growth, 
have begun to erode at district or state lev¬ 
els, said Becky Pringle, vice president of 
the National Educators Association. 

“They’re really feeling it now and they’re 
leaving all of their options open in terms 
of what kinds of actions they are ready to 
take,” she said. 

The daily demonstrations and legislative 
back and forth were closely watched from 
Oklahoma, where teachers union Presi¬ 


dent Alicia Priest said many teachers are 
leaving the profession and state because of 
funding cuts and compensation that lags 
behind surrounding states by $5,000 to 
$20,000. The union there is pushing for pay 
raises of $10,000 over three years. 

“It certainly does embolden us,” Priest 
said. 

Nationally, the average teacher’s salary 
was $58,950 in 2017, according to the Na¬ 
tional Center for Education Statistics, more 
than $10,000 above what teachers earn in 
West Virginia, Oklahoma and Arizona. 

Tom Ramming, an educational policy 
professor at the University at Buffalo, at¬ 
tributed much of West Virginia’s impact to 
its statewide scope, whereas in many other 
states contracts are settled at the district 
or county level. 

“When the entire teaching force ... goes 
out on strike and they’re united,” Ram¬ 
ming said, “people take notice.” 

In the past, teachers strikes have tended 
to come in waves, said Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity history professor Joseph McCartin. 
After World War II, there were about 60 
strikes from 1945 to 1950. The pattern re¬ 
peated in the 1970s, when teachers hurt by 
inflation were motivated by the civil rights 
and feminist movements to act, he said. 

“Success of teachers in one location 
tends to encourage teachers in other loca¬ 
tions,” McCartin said. 

In Kentucky, where Republican lawmak¬ 
ers have proposed cuts to retirement ben¬ 
efits, hundreds of public schoolteachers 
packed a legislative hearing Wednesday, 
chanting “Vote them out!” after a commit¬ 
tee advanced the bill to the Senate floor. 

Brent McKim, Jefferson County Teach¬ 
ers Association president, said he hopes 
their efforts will stop the bill. Asked 
about a strike, McKim said, “Anything is 
possible.” 


New analysis claims bones found in 1940 are Earhart’s 


By Marwa Eltagouri 

The Washington Post 

Amelia Earhart’s story is revolutionary. 
She was the first woman to fly alone across 
the Atlantic Ocean, and might have been 
the first to fly around the world had her 
plane not vanished over the Pacific Ocean 
in 1937. 

After decades of mystery surrounding 
her disappearance, her story might come 
to a close. 

A new scientific study claims that bones 
found in 1940 on the Pacific Island of Ni- 
kumaroro belong to Earhart, despite a fo¬ 
rensic analysis of the remains conducted 
in 1941 that linked the bones to a male. 
The bones, revisited in the study “Amelia 
Earhart and the Nikumaroro Bones” by 
University of Tennessee professor Richard 
Jantz, were discarded. For decades they 
have remained an enigma, as some have 
speculated that Earhart died a castaway 
on the island after her plane crashed. 

The bones were uncovered by a British 
expedition exploring the island for settle¬ 
ment after they came upon a human skull, 
according to the study. The expedition’s 
officer ordered a more thorough search of 
the area, which resulted in the discovery 
of several other bones and part of what ap¬ 
peared to be a woman’s shoe. Other items 
found included a box made to hold a Bran¬ 
dis Navy Surveying Sextant that had been 
manufactured around 1918 and a bottle of 
Benedictine, an herbal liqueur. 

“There was suspicion at the time that the 
bones could be the remains of Amelia Ear¬ 
hart,” Jantz wrote in the study. 

When the 13 bones were shipped to Fiji 


and studied by Dr. D.W. Hoodless, of the 
Central Medical School, the following year, 
Jantz argues that it is likely that forensic 
osteology — the study of bones — was still 
in its early stages, which therefore affected 
the assessment of which sex the remains 
belonged to. Jantz, in attempting to com¬ 
pare the lost bones with Earhart’s bones, 
co-developed a com¬ 
puter program that 
estimated sex and an¬ 
cestry using skeletal 
measurements. The 
program, Fordisc, is 
commonly used by fo¬ 
rensic anthropologists 
across the globe. 

Jantz compared the 
lengths of the bones 
with Earhart’s mea¬ 
surements, using her 
height, weight, body 
build, limb lengths and proportions, based 
on photographs and information found on 
her pilot’s and driver’s licenses. His find¬ 
ings revealed that Earhart’s bones were 
“more similar to the Nikumaroro bones 
than 99 [percent] of individuals in a large 
reference sample.” 

“In the case of the Nikumaroro bones, 
the only documented person to whom they 
may belong is Amelia Earhart,” Jantz 
wrote in the study. 

Earhart’s disappearance has long cap¬ 
tivated the public, and theories involving 
her landing on Nikumaroro have emerged 
in recent years. Retired journalist Mike 
Campbell, who authored “Amelia Earhart: 
The Truth at Last,” has maintained with 
others that Earhart and her navigator, 


Fred Noonan, were captured in the Mar¬ 
shall Islands by the Japanese, who thought 
they were American spies. He believes 
they were tortured and died in custody. 

But Ric Gillespie, director of the Interna¬ 
tional Group for Historic Aircraft Recov¬ 
ery, or TIGHAR, spoke to The Washington 
Post’s Cleve R. Wootson Jr. in 2016 about 
how he too believes the bones found on Ni¬ 
kumaroro belong to Earhart. 

In 1998, the group took Hoodless’ mea¬ 
surements of the Nikumaroro bones and 
analyzed them through a robust anthro¬ 
pological database. They determined the 
bones belonged to a taller-than-average 
woman of European descent — perhaps 
Earhart, who at 5 feet 7 to 5 feet 8, was sev¬ 
eral inches taller than the average woman. 

In 2016, the group brought the measure¬ 
ments to Jeff Glickman, a forensic exam¬ 
iner, who located a photo of Earhart from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. that showed her 
with her arms exposed. It appeared, based 
on educated guesses, that Earhart’s upper 
arm bone corresponded with one of the Ni¬ 
kumaroro bones. 

Glickman, who is now a member of 
TIGHAR, told The Washington Post at the 
time that he understands some might be 
skeptical about his findings, as they were 
based on 76-year-old medical notes. But 
the research made clear, he said, that Ear¬ 
hart died on Nikumaroro. 

Both Gillespie and Glickman could not 
be immediately reached by The Post for 
comment on Jantz’s findings. 

In June 2017, researchers traveled to Ni¬ 
kumaroro with dogs who had been special¬ 
ly trained to sniff the chemicals left behind 
by decaying human remains. They thought 


they might discover a bone, and were es¬ 
pecially hopeful when the dogs seemed to 
detect the scent of human remains beneath 
a ren tree. But there were no bones. 

A week later, the History Channel pub¬ 
lished a photo suggesting Earhart died in 
Japan. Based on a photograph unearthed 
from the National Archives, research¬ 
ers said Earhart may have been captured 
by the Japanese after all, as the photo 
showed Earhart and Noonan in Jaluit 
Harbor in the Marshall Islands after their 
disappearance. 

In the photo, according to The Post’s 
Amy B Wang, “a figure with Earhart’s 
haircut and approximate body type sits on 
the dock, facing away from the camera. ... 
Toward the left of the dock is a man they 
believe is Noonan. On the far right of the 
photo is a barge with an airplane on it, sup¬ 
posedly Earhart’s.” 

After the History Channel program 
aired, a Japanese military history blogger 
matched the photo to one first published in 
a 1935 Japanese travelogue, two years be¬ 
fore Earhart and Noonan disappeared. 

The History Channel released a state¬ 
ment addressing the discrepancy. 

“HISTORY has a team of investigators 
exploring the latest developments about 
Amelia Earhart and we will be transpar¬ 
ent in our findings,” the statement read. 
“Ultimately, historical accuracy is most 
important to us and our viewers.” 

Gillespie still stands by his theory, he told 
Wootson in 2017 after the photograph’s dis¬ 
covery. TIGHAR, has tried to debunk the 
photo, and Gillespie still thinks the “over¬ 
whelming weight of the evidence” points to 
Nikumororo. 
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Buddhist mobs 
ravage Muslim 
areas in Sri Lanka 



Bullit Marquez/AP 


Protesters raise flowers Thursday during a rally to mark International Women’s Day in Manila, 
Philippines. 

Philippine protest, South Korea’s 
#MeToo mark Women’s Day 



Ann Young-joon/AP 


Female workers supporting the #MeToo movement attend a rally 
Thursday to mark International Women’s Day in Seoui, South Korea. 


By Bharatha Mallawarachi 
Associated Press 

KANDY, Sri Lanka — Bud¬ 
dhist mobs swept through Mus¬ 
lim neighborhoods in Sri Lanka’s 
central hills, destroying stores 
and restaurants and setting 
homes on fire despite a curfew, 
a state of emergency and a heavy 
deployment of security forces, 
residents said Thursday. 

In the small town of Pallekele, 
mobs ignored the curfew that 
was supposed to keep them off 
the streets and used gasoline 
bombs to bum four homes, said 
Mohamed Nazar. 

An angry crowd gathered 
around Nazar’s house about 8 
p.m. Wednesday, throwing rocks 
and shouting, so the family turned 
off the lights so no one could see 
inside. “Then a large flame came 
and the house caught fire,” Nazar 
said. 

His father hid under a sofa as 
the flames took hold, but Nazar 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — Millions of Euro¬ 
peans who arrived late to work 
or school Wednesday had a good 
excuse — an unprecedented lag 
in the continent’s electricity grid 
that’s slowing some clocks. 

The problem is caused by a 
political dispute between Ser¬ 
bia and Kosovo that’s sapping a 
small amount of energy from the 
local grid, causing a domino ef¬ 
fect across the 25-nation network 
spanning the continent from Por¬ 
tugal to Poland and Greece to 
Germany. 

“Since the European system 
is interconnected ... when there 
is an imbalance somewhere the 
frequency slightly drops,” said 
Claire Camus, a spokeswoman 
for the European Network of 
Transmission System Operators 
for Electricity. 

The Brussels-based organiza- 


grabbed him and they ran out. 
Authorities eventually put out the 
fire, but much of his family’s be¬ 
longings were destroyed, he said. 

Many residents of the area 
around Kandy, the main hill town, 
described a series of similar at¬ 
tacks since the violence began 
early this week. The streets of 
most towns were all but empty 
except for police and soldiers. 

As evening began to fall Thurs¬ 
day, many Muslims worried that 
darkness could bring more at¬ 
tacks, and that the police would 
do little to stop them. 

“We can’t trust the army and po¬ 
lice,” said Mohamed Faraz, whose 
butcher shop was ransacked. “My 
shop has been attacked in their 
presence and I don’t know what 
could happen tonight.” 

The government ordered a state 
of emergency Tuesday and later 
shut down popular social media 
networks, saying they were being 
used to spread false rumors that 
led to the attacks. 


tion, known as ENTSO-E, said 
in a separate statement that “this 
average frequency deviation, that 
has never happened in any simi¬ 
lar way in the Continental Euro¬ 
pean power system, must cease.” 

The deviation from Europe’s 
standard 50 Hz frequency has 
been enough to cause electric 
clocks that keep time by the 
power system’s frequency, rather 
than built-in quartz crystals, to 
fall behind by about six minutes 
since mid-January. The problem 
mostly affects radio alarms, oven 
clocks or clocks used to program 
heating systems. 

ENTSO-E said it’s working on 
a technical solution that could 
bring the system back to normal 
within “a few weeks,” but urged 
European authorities and nation¬ 
al governments to address the po¬ 
litical problem at the heart of the 
issue. 


Associated Press 

MANILA, Philippines — In 
Manila, they decried the president 
as a violator of women’s rights. In 
Seoul, the surging #MeToo move¬ 
ment took to the streets. In India, 
where endemic violence against 
women has only recently become 
part of the public conversation, 
they marched toward Parliament 
loudly demanding their rights. 

It was International Women’s 
Day on Thursday, and as the 
day began in Asia thousands of 
women ensured it could not go 
unnoticed. 

Hundreds of activists in pink 
and purple shirts protested in 
downtown Manila against Philip¬ 
pine President Rodrigo Duterte, 
calling him among the worst vio¬ 
lators of women’s rights in Asia. 
Protest leaders sang and danced 
in a boisterous rally in Plaza Mi¬ 
randa, handing red and white 
roses to mothers, sisters and wid¬ 
ows of drug suspects slain under 
Duterte’s crackdown on illegal 
drugs. 

Embattled Myanmar leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi urged women 
to build peaceful democracies 
using their strength in politics, 
economics and social issues. In 
Europe, protesters in Spain got 
an early start, launching a 24- 
hour strike and calling on women 
to stop working, whether at of¬ 
fices or at home. 

In Afghanistan, hundreds of 
women, who would have been 


afraid to leave their homes dur¬ 
ing Taliban rule, gathered in the 
capital to commemorate the day 
— and to remind their leaders 
that plenty of work remains to 
be done to give Afghan woman a 
voice, to ensure their education 
and to protect them from increas¬ 
ing violence. 

And in China, students at Ts- 
inghua University used the occa¬ 
sion to make light of a proposed 
constitutional amendment to 
scrap term limits for the coun¬ 
try’s president. 

One banner joked that a boy¬ 
friend’s term should also have 
no limits, while another said, “A 


country cannot exist without a 
constitution, as we cannot exist 
without you!” 

China’s ceremonial legislature 
is poised to pass a constitutional 
amendment to allow President Xi 
Jinping to rule indefinitely. Pho¬ 
tos of the students’ banners, like 
other content about the proposed 
amendment, were quickly cen¬ 
sored on social media. 

Hundreds of South Koreans, 
many wearing black and holding 
black #MeToo signs, rallied in 
central Seoul. They called for sex 
offenders to be brought to justice 
and for action on issues including 
the gender pay gap. 


Lag in continent’s power 
grid slows Europe’s clocks 


UK: ‘Very rare’ nerve agent was used to poison former Russian spy 


By Danica Kirka and Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 

LONDON — Britain’s top domestic se¬ 
curity official on Thursday described the 
nerve agent used in the attack on a former 
Russian spy and his daughter as “very 
rare,” though she refused to say whether 
investigators know exactly what it is or 
where it came from. 


Home Secretary Amber Rudd told the 
BBC that enormous resources are being 
directed at trying to figure out who might 
be responsible for the poisoning of Sergei 
Skripal, 66, and his daughter, Yulia, 33. The 
pair were found unconscious on a bench in 
the southwestern city of Salisbury on Sun¬ 
day, triggering a police investigation led by 
counterterrorism detectives. 

“When we have all the evidence of what 


took place we will, if it is appropriate, attri¬ 
bute it to somebody,” Rudd said. “If that is 
the case, then we will have a plan in place 
(to respond). We need to be very methodi¬ 
cal, take a cool head and be based on the 
facts, not on rumor.” 

The Skripal case is reminiscent of the 
2006 killing of another former Russian spy 
who was poisoned in London with radioac¬ 
tive polonium-210. The banned VX nerve 


agent was used to kill the estranged half- 
brother of North Korea’s leader last year 
in Malaysia. 

Police are focusing their investigation 
on three locations in Salisbury — Skripal’s 
home, a pub and a restaurant, Rudd said. 

Skripal and his daughter are in very se¬ 
rious condition, Rudd said. A police officer 
who came to their aid is also in a serious sit¬ 
uation, though he is not in intensive care. 
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S. African triathlete J 
focuses on recovery 
from saw attack tO 


Korea leader: Obstacles 
disarming North remain 


By Christopher Torchia 

Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — A South 
African triathlete who suffered 
severe injuries when attackers 
cut his legs with a saw says he 
will focus on recovery so he can 
run and cycle again, South Afri¬ 
can media reported Thursday. 

Athlete Mhlengi Gwala told 
News24 media that he panicked 
when sev¬ 
eral attackers 
pulled him off 
his bicycle and 
started cutting 
his leg, manu¬ 
ally using the 
blade of a chain 
saw after it 
malfunctioned. 

“I don’t know 
why they would 
do something like that to me,” 
Gwala said a day after several 
hours of surgery in the city of 
Durban. 

Gwala said he was training be¬ 
fore dawn Tuesday when the at¬ 
tack happened, and that a doctor 
told him that the recovery will 
take six months, according to 


News24. 

“I am not afraid after the at¬ 
tack,” he said. “I want to get 
through recovery and get back 
on my bike and running. I don’t 
want to think about anything 
negative.” 

Police said they have opened 
a case of attempted murder and 
that no arrests have been made. 
Gwala said one of the men had a 
gun, according to police. 

“The suspects fled the scene 
when they noticed someone was 
coming and the victim was assist¬ 
ed by security guards who were 
in the vicinity,” police said in a 
statement. 

The sports committee of the 
South African parliament con¬ 
demned the attack, saying it un¬ 
dermines the country’s goal of 
building a united South Africa. 

A crowdfunding effort titled 
“Get Mhlengi back on his bike” 
has been launched. 

Gwala represented South Af¬ 
rica at international competitions 
in Chicago in 2015 and in the 
Netherlands last year, according 
to Dennis Jackson, an athletic di¬ 
rector who has worked with him. 


By Hyung-Jin Kim 

Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Korea’s president said Thursday 
that many “critical moments” still 
lie ahead to end the nuclear crisis 
despite North Korea’s recent out¬ 
reach to Seoul and Washington. 

Moon Jae-in spoke before two 
senior Seoul officials left for the 
US. to brief officials about the 
outcome of their recent visit to 
North Korea. 

The Seoul officials said North 
Korea offered talks with the U.S. 
over normalizing ties and the de¬ 
nuclearization of the Korean Pen¬ 
insula. Seoul said the North also 
agreed to suspend nuclear and 
missile tests during such future 
talks. 

Some experts question how 
sincere North Korea is about its 
reported offers, citing what they 
call its track record of using past 
disarmament talks to wrest aid 
and concessions while covertly 
continuing its bomb program. 

According to the South Ko¬ 
rean officials. North Korea said 
it has no reason to possess nu¬ 


clear weapons if military threats 
against the country are removed 
and its security is guaranteed. 
That’s the same position North 
Korea has long maintained to 
justify its nuclear program or to 
call for the withdrawal of 28,500 
U.S. troops in South Korea and a 
halt to annual U.S.-South Korean 
military drills as conditions for 
scrapping its nuclear program. 
The North sees the allies’ drills 
as an invasion rehearsal. 

Choi Hyunsoo, spokeswoman 
for Seoul’s Defense Ministry, 
said the military will announce 
the schedule for the joint drills 
after the Pyeongchang Paralym¬ 
pics, which start Friday and run 
through March 18. 

“We’ve overcome one critical 
moment. But there are many crit¬ 
ical moments that we still have 
to go through before reaching 
the denuclearization of the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula and a permanent 
peace,” Moon said in a meeting 
with church leaders. 

Moon still described the out¬ 
come of his envoys’ North Korea 
trip “a big step toward denuclear¬ 
ization of the Korean Peninsula” 


that was possible with “a strong 
support” by the U.S. government. 

It’s unclear whether the U.S. 
will accept the North’s reported 
offer for talks. President Donald 
Trump expressed both hope and 
skepticism, calling the North’s 
move “possible progress” that 
also “may be false hope.” 

U.S. Secretary of State Rex Til- 
lerson, speaking Thursday during 
a news conference in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, said the U.S. has seen 
“potentially positive signals com¬ 
ing from North Korea” illustrated 
by its talks with South Korea. 

“We’ve maintained very close 
communication with President 
Moon. They are keeping us well- 
informed of their meetings,” he 
said. “We’re providing them input 
as well.” 

South Korean and the U.S. plan 
to kick off their delayed spring¬ 
time military drills next month, 
and how sensitively the North 
reacts will affect the mood of 
reconciliation that was revived 
by North Korea’s participation 
in last month’s Winter Olympics 
held in the South. 
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The 

big 

time 


Thailand’s charity 
polo tournament 
benefits elephants 

Associated Press 

BANGKOK — The action was 
hot and heavy — especially heavy 

— as competition began Thurs¬ 
day in Thailand’s King’s Cup El¬ 
ephant Polo tournament, a quirky 
charity event whose proceeds 
benefit the beasts who are the 
games’ stars. 

The game deviates from stan¬ 
dard polo in several aspects, 
aside from the mounts weighing 
upward of 5,000 pounds. Two 
people — the player and a ma¬ 
hout, or trainer, sit astride each el¬ 
ephant. The mallets are about 6.6 
feet long, and 
women are 
allowed to use 
both hands to 
wield them. 

Elephants 
are the de 
facto na¬ 
tional animal 
of Thailand, 
and for a time 
even adorned 
the country’s 
flag. But in 
the past few 
decades, they 
have fallen on 
hard times, 
as deforesta¬ 
tion has de¬ 
prived them 
of a habitat 
where they can roam wild and 
led to massive unemployment in 
logging, the sector where tamed 
elephants could once earn an 
honest living. 

The tournament’s organizer, a 
Thai-owned international hotel 
chain, says that since the games 
began in 2001 — originally in the 
seaside resort city of Hua Hin but 
now in the capital, Bangkok — 
they have raised almost $950,000 
for projects benefiting Thailand’s 
elephants, “including housing for 
the mahouts and families, shel¬ 
ters for the elephants and a mo¬ 
bile blood centrifuge and elephant 
ambulance for the Thai Elephant 
Conservation Center.” 

The playing beasts can count on 
a special treat after each match 

— sugar cane or a nutritious mix 
of molasses and rock salt in rice 
balls — to replace depleted vita¬ 
mins and minerals. 


The polo 

matches 

have raised 

almost 

$950,000 

for 

projects 

benefiting 

Thailand’s 

elephants 

since 

2001 , 

organizers 

say 




Above: Elephants are 
fed fruit before an 
elephant polo match 
Thursday in Bangkok. 
The annual King's 
Cup Elephant Polo 
tournament raises 
funds for projects 
that better the lives 
of Thailand's elephant 
population. 

Left: A polo player 
sitting behind a 
mahout chooses a 
polo mallet. 



Left: Polo players behind mahouts sit astride each elephant during the King's Cup Elephant Polo tournament. Right: A view of the playing 
field from one of the goals. 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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Gas pump stolen outside 
Route 66 landmark 

MIAMI — Authorities 
W\ are searching for an 8- 
foot-tall red gas pump stolen from 
outside a Route 66 landmark in 
northeast Oklahoma. 

Police in Miami said the pump 
was one of three that were bolted 
into concrete outside the Mara¬ 
thon Gas Station. Bolts securing 
the other two pumps were also 
removed but the pumps were not 
taken and are now in storage. 

The restored station was built 
in 1929 along the route and is on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

The pump is not original to the 
building, but is nearly 100 years 
old and worth about $5,000. 

Founding papers of AA 
to go up for auction 

A LOS ANGELES — The 
founding document of 
Alcoholics Anonymous is heading 
back to the auction block. 

A court dispute over the own¬ 
ership of the original 1939 man¬ 
uscript outlining the group’s 
12-step recovery program has 
been settled. 

The 161-page manuscript is 
filled with handwritten notes and 
scribbles from the founding fa¬ 
thers of AA. 

Profiles in History announced 
Wednesday that the new auction is 
scheduled to start May 5, and the 
document is expected to fetch be¬ 
tween $2 million and $3 million. 

Details of the settlement were 
not released, but the organiza¬ 
tion has waived its right to the 
document. 

Driver charged after 
running over himself 


THE CENSUS 



The approximate number of years a Tennessee surgeon’s class ring was missing before an Alabama woman found it while 
exploring a neighborhood with her metal detector. Al.com reported that Barbara Burgess found Dr. Stephen R. Sheppard’s 
University of Tennessee Class of 1970 ring in a subdivision behind the University of South Alabama in Mobile. She contacted 
the University of Tennessee’s Office of Alumni Affairs. Officials learned Sheppard had previously contacted the office about 
his missing ring. Sheppard lost the ring about 50 years ago when he was attending medical school. 




Robert F. Bukaty/AP 

Above the clouds 


Jesse Massucco, of Jackson, N.H. takes in the view after climbing above the clouds on his way to the summit of Mount Washington near 
Pinkham Notch, N.H., on Tuesday. 


\iK ALEXANDRIA — A 
w northern Virginia man 
faces charges after a police pur¬ 
suit in which he ended up run¬ 
ning over himself 

Fairfax County Police released 
dashboard video from Tuesday’s 
incident showing Isaac Bonsu, 30, 
getting out of his car on a residen¬ 
tial street in the Alexandria sec¬ 
tion, a Washington suburb. Bonsu 
apparently forgot to put the car 
in park, and the video shows him 
running in front of the car and 
being struck. 

In the video, Bonsu gets up and 
continues running. Police say 
they caught him, unharmed, after 
a brief foot chase. 

Charges against Bonsu include 
a third-time DWI, felony hit-and- 
run and illegal window tint. 

Museum denies painting 
was stolen by the Nazis 

m PROVIDENCE — The 
Rhode Island School of 
Design is denying the claim that 
a painting by Pablo Picasso at the 
museum was stolen by the Nazis 
from a Jewish art collector’s 
mansion in occupied France. 

The Providence Journal re¬ 
ported RISD said research has 
shown that while Picasso’s “Seat¬ 
ed Woman with a Book” was in 
Alphonse Kann’s mansion, the 
painting was never looted by the 
Nazis. 


The museum said it bought the 
painting for $1,600 in 1951 from a 
gallery that had dealt with Kann 
and his estate on other artwork. 

2 volunteer firefighters 
charged with arson 

SHELTON—Twoprom- 
I inent volunteer fire¬ 
fighters were charged with arson 
in connection with a blaze outside 
their firehouse in Connecticut. 

Police said surveillance video 
captured Gregory Bomba, 45, a 
former fire captain, and William 
Tortora, 57, the brother of a fire 
marshal, setting boxes on fire in 
the bed of a pickup truck outside 
the Echo Hose Co. firehouse in 
Shelton in February. 

As the flames began to grow, 
police said, Tortora got into the 
truck and drove away until the 
burning boxes flew off. 

Both men are facing charges 
of arson, reckless endangerment 
and criminal mischief 

Bobcat released after 
Thanksgiving travel 

W A NEW KENT — Three 
months after a bobcat 
unintentionally embarked on a 60- 
mile commute in Virginia, she’s 


been released back into the wild. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
cited an update from the Wildlife 
Center of Virginia, which said 
Patient #17-2688 was released in 
New Kent County on March 2. 

The adult bobcat suffered minor 
injuries last Thanksgiving when a 
woman traveling from Glouces¬ 
ter County to Virginia Common¬ 
wealth University found it stuck in 
her car grill. 

The cat was released at an ap¬ 
propriate habitat not far from 
where she was initially struck. 

Container lost from ship 
contains sulfuric acid 

ly^ NAGS HEAD — The 
1^ W U.S. Coast Guard said 
one of the containers lost from a 
cargo ship in rough seas off North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks contained 
almost 6,000 pounds of sulfuric 
acid, but an official said it poses 
little threat to the environment. 

The Virginian-Pilot of Norfolk 
reported Coast Guard spokes¬ 
man Ronald Hodges cited the Na¬ 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration in saying the en¬ 
vironmental danger is minimal 
because sulfuric acid dissolves in 
saltwater. 


Workers charged with 
giving kids sleeping aid 

II DES PLAINES — Po- 
I L lice in suburban Chicago 
said three day care workers are 
charged with giving children 
gummy bears containing the 
sleep aid melatonin. 

Des Plaines police said that 
officers were called to Kiddie 
Junction last week. Police said 
the children were given the mela¬ 
tonin “in an effort to calm them 
down before nap time.” Authori¬ 
ties said parents hadn’t given 
permission for their children to 
receive the melatonin. 

Three workers face charges of 
endangering the life or health of a 
child and battery, including Ash¬ 
ley Helfenbein, 25, of Chicago; 
Jessica Heyse, 19, of Des Plaines; 
and Kristen Lauletta, 32, of Niles. 
They are due in court April 4. 

NYC^s tree sweaters 
to stay in place 

ly W NEW YORK — The 
¥ New York City Parks 
Department said a cluster of trees 
in a Manhattan neighborhood can 
keep their crocheted sweaters. 

The Parks Department said it 
reversed a prior decision to re¬ 


move the trees’ sweaters after 
residents of the West Village 
neighborhood told The New York 
Post that the colorful threads on 
about two dozen neighborhood 
trees increased business and foot 
traffic. 

Local business owner Holly 
Boardman installed the sweaters 
last Thanksgiving. 

Speed cameras issue 
12,000 tickets 

m PROVIDENCE — A 
Rhode Island court was 
flooded with people contesting 
tickets after a new school zone 
speed camera program resulted 
in 12,000 tickets in 33 days. 

WPRI-TV reported more than 
2,600 tickets were on the docket 
Monday at Providence Municipal 
Court, which usually has about 
300 people on the daily docket. 
The courtroom holds 90 people. 

The station reported that the 
city issued 12,193 tickets between 
Jan. 16 and Feb. 22 from five new 
speed cameras. 

The tickets are $95 each and 
can be issued when a vehicle is 
caught traveling at least 11 miles 
per hour over the posted speed 
limit at certain times. 

From wire reports 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 
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(^2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes iife for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


(J) 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


(^ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack' 


2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

(★) 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

<$) 2011 Sigma Deita Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001-t 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Piace: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Piace: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

(^ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

(^ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


(^2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorabie mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


IKI)EPEM)EKT mn FOIt THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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After hack, Japan halts cryptocurrency exchanges 



Shizuo Kambayashi/AP 


Bitcoin is advertised near Shibuya train station in Tokyo. The 
Japanese government ordered crypotocurrency exchanges to halt 
operations after a hack resuited in the ioss of $530 miilion. 


By Yuri Kageyama 
Associated Press 

TOKYO — The Japanese gov¬ 
ernment is slapping penalties 
on several cryptocurrency ex¬ 
changes in the country after $530 
million in virtual coins were lost 
earlier this year from hacking. 

The Financial Services Agen¬ 
cy, which has been checking the 
exchanges, said Thursday that 
FSHO and Bit Station exchanges 
were ordered to halt operations 
for a month. 

It said FSHO was not properly 
monitoring trades and had not 
carried out employee training. 
The agency said it found that a 
Bit Station employee had taken 
bitcoins for personal use. 


Five other exchanges, includ¬ 
ing Coincheck, targeted in the 
massive hacking, were ordered to 


improve their operations. 

Coincheck had received a simi¬ 
lar order earlier to beef up secu¬ 


rity measures. 

Japan is unusual in the world 
for embracing cryptocurrencies 
and setting up a licensing system 
to oversee their use. 

The exchanges ordered to im¬ 
prove their operations must file a 
plan to the agency by March 22. 

The theft at Coincheck of the 
NEM currency was the second 
mgjor hacking assault on a Japa¬ 
nese crypto exchange after the 
Mt. Gox debacle in 2014. 

But Japan has chosen to regu¬ 
late exchanges, setting up a li¬ 
censing system last year, although 
experts say such measures are no 
guarantee against cybercrime. 

Japan has officially licensed 16 
virtual currency exchanges, and 
more, including Coincheck, are 


US consumer borrowing growth slows to $13.9 billion 


By Martin Crutsinger 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — American consumers 
increased their borrowing at a slower pace in 
January as the category covering credit cards 
recorded the smallest increase in three years. 

January’s gain of $13.9 billion followed a 
$19.2 billion increase in December and a No¬ 
vember surge of $30.9 billion, the Federal Re¬ 
serve reported Wednesday. 


In January, borrowing in the credit card cat¬ 
egory edged up $701 million. That followed an 
increase of $6.1 bilhon in December, and was 
the smallest monthly advance since a gain of 
$605 milhon in February 2015. Borrowing in 
the category that covers auto loans and student 
loans rose by $13.2 billion in January, match¬ 
ing the $13.1 billion increase in December. 

Consumer borrowing is a key metric that can 
reveal strength in consumer spending, which 


accounts for 70 percent of economic activity. 

The January advance was in line with 
expectations. Economists had expected a 
slowdown given that auto sales in January de¬ 
celerated to a five-month low and retail sales 
excluding autos posted only a tiny advance. 

The overall economy, as measured by the 
gross domestic product, grew at a moderate 
pace of 2.5 percent in the October-December 
quarter. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$2,849 $3,134 

U.2 cents +1.5 cents 
$3,512 


$3,373 $3,281 

+1.5 cents +1.5 cents 
$3,656 $3,664 

-2.6 cents +0.1 cents 


Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Italy $4,050 

Change in price No change 


$2,876 
No change 


+1.5 cents -1.5 cents 
$3,301 
+1.5 cents 
$3,104 $3,141 

No Change No change 
$3,179 $3,117* 

+1.5 cents -1.5 cents 


No change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,119 
+2.0 cents 

$2,589 
+1.0 cents 

$2,629 $2,909 $3,149 

+1.0 cents +1.0 cents +1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,029 
-1.0 cents 
$3,029 
+1.0 cents 

+2.0 cents 


Guam $2,629** $2,909 

Change in price +2.0 cents +1.0 cents 


$3,149 
+1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of March 10-16 


March 7, 2018 


Dow Jones 
industrials 



24,801.36 


Nasdaq 24.64 

composite 7,396.65 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,726.80 


Russell 

2000 


12.33 

1,574.53 


applying for licenses. As much as 
half of the world’s bitcoin trading 
is estimated to be in yen. 

Some countries hke China are 
cracking down on virtual curren¬ 
cies, while other countries like the 
U.S. have been cautious, encour¬ 
aging their use in hmited ways. 

Japan has been far more ac¬ 
commodating to cryptocurren¬ 
cies, attracting new businesses in 
the technology called blockchain. 

TV ads and billboard posters 
sing the praise of bitcoin, although 
they come with warnings, in fine 
print, to invest at your own risk. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (March 9).$1.2744 

Dollar buys (March 9).€0.7847 

British pound (March 9).$1.42 

Japanese yen (March 9).103.00 

South Korean won (March 9).1,042.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3771 

British pound.$1.3863 

Canada (Dollar).1.2916 

China (Yuan) 6 3377 

Denmark (Krone).6.0332 

Egypt (Pound).17.6258 

Euro.$1.2349/0.8098 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8416 

Hungary (Forint).252.53 

Israel (Shekel).3.4576 

Japan (Yen) 106 15 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3001 

Norway (Krone).7.8505 

Philippines (Peso).43.82 

Poland (Zloty) 3 41 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7514 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3174 

South Korea (Won).1,071.98 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9478 

Thailand (Baht).31.35 

Turkey (Lira).3.8191 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


1 INTEREST RATES I 

Prime rate 

..4.50 

Discount rate. 

Federal funds market rate. 

..2.00 
.. 1.42 

3-month bill. 

..1.67 

..3.11 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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^ Three of Hollywood s most 
entrepreneurial women star 
in a iandmark adaptation of the 
beloved classic ‘A Wrinkie in Time’ 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 


Smart safe secures 


Apple is planning to introduce a trio of new iPhone models, continuing 
its trend of multiple models released in the same calendar year to 
cover all bases and maximize iPhone sales. 

Report: Apple plans largest 
iPhone, cheaper alternative 


By Seung Lee 

The Mercury News 

Looking for an iPhone this year? 
Apple wants to cover your needs, 
whatever those might be. 

Apple is planning to introduce 
a trio of new iPhone models, con¬ 
tinuing its trend of multiple mod¬ 
els released in the same calendar 
year to cover all bases and maxi¬ 
mize iPhone sales. The planned 
trio will include the largest iPhone 
ever, with a screen of around 6.5 
inches; the update to the deluxe 
iPhone X; and a cheaper alterna¬ 
tive, which includes some iPhone 
X features, according to Bloom¬ 
berg. 

In 2017, Apple unveiled the 
iPhone 8 and 8 Plus — the latest 
iterations of past iPhone models 

— and the iPhone X, with a bezel¬ 
less front screen, facial recogni¬ 
tion and wireless charging. 

Despite the media hype sur¬ 
rounding the iPhone X, Apple 
saw a disappointing debut for its 
iPhone sales last quarter. In its 
latest earnings report, Apple said 
it sold 77.3 million iPhones in the 
final quarter of 2017, down 1 per¬ 
cent from the prior year. 

However, Apple’s increased 
average selling price of iPhones 

— most notably with the iPhone X 
starting at $999 — generated 13 
percent more revenue last quarter 
than in the same period a year 
earlier. The increase in smart¬ 


phone revenue netted Apple a 
record 51 percent of global smart¬ 
phone revenue share, according 
to Boston-based analytics firm 
Strategy Analytics. 

All three of Apple’s new phones 
will have an updated operating 
system, likely called iOS 12, ac¬ 
cording to Bloomberg. They will 
include upgraded augmented real¬ 
ity capabilities through Apple’s 
ARKit platform, deeper integra¬ 
tion of Siri voice assistant and 
digital health monitoring, Bloom¬ 
berg reported. 

The large iPhone model, code- 
named D33, is Apple’s attempt 
to appeal to consumers looking 
for the multitasking abilities of 
the phone-tablet hybrids called 
phablets, according to Bloomberg. 

Apple also plans to use OLED 
screen technology — which gives 
the iPhone X better resolution on 
lower battery consumption — and 
to include facial recognition tech¬ 
nology known as Face ID, Bloom¬ 
berg reported. 

Apple’s reported decision to 
create a large, bezel-less phone 
with a screen of around 6.5 inches 
is a smart move, especially in 
burgeoning markets in Asia, said 
Rob Enderle, president of tech 
research firm the Enderle Group. 

The new lower-cost model, like 
iPhone X, will include bezel-less 
front screens and Face ID, but will 
not come with OLED screens, ac¬ 
cording to Bloomberg. 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

T he new iKeyp Bolt smart home safe is 
the first of its kind to keep valuables 
locked up and controlled from any¬ 
where. 

Sure, it’s handy just to speak and turn on my 
lights or control my sprinklers with a smart¬ 
phone. But having the iKeyp Bolt secured in 
place to store medicine, money, passports, jew¬ 
elry and more, all in the same place, is pretty 
innovative. 

That is what the iKeyp Bolt is all about. The 
safe can be opened or closed in three ways: a 
keypad on the front, an emergency key or with 
a smartphone app (iOS and Android) from 
anywhere. 

There’s no installation; just put in four AA 
batteries and find a location for the safe. You can 
move it anywhere, anytime since it measures 
just 6.0-by-12.8-by-3.4 inches and weighs 2.89 
pounds. 

In addition to opening or closing the safe from 
anywhere with your smartphone, you can get 
real-time notifications when the safe has been 
opened or closed by anyone, giving you 24/7 
monitoring. This includes notifications for failed 
keypad attempts. 

Loud alerts can also be set to come from the 
device when opened. 

Just think of the uses for the iKeyp Bolt, not 
only in your home, but in an elderly parent’s 
home or even a dorm room. 

Online: ikeyp.com; $149 

I was given a sample of the Nile Ize Steelie 
FreeMount Windshield Kit this year, and I 
finally unboxed it and put it on my windshield (a 
rental while I’m on a business trip). 

What a great device for home or travel. The 
mount holds my iPhone in place so I can keep 
my eyes on the road while having an assist with 
driving directions from the smartphone. 

A suction cup keeps it attached to the wind- 


valuables remotely 

shield, so there’s nothing sticky left behind when 
removed. The company calls it patented suction 
technology. 

It includes an adjustable aluminum arm and 
a FreeMount bracket, which will hold just about 
any smartphone. Phones attach to the system 
with the integrated Steelie Ball. 

This all results in a secure hold, which you 
can adjust to any angle for viewing. When you’re 
done, release your phone. It’s that easy. 

Since the FreeMount is magnetic, when your 
phone is attached you can mount it securely to 
other magnetic surfaces such as kitchen appli¬ 
ances. 

An easy-to-use locking lever attached to the 
suction cup is the key to the system, which also 
features a quick release. 

Online: niteize.com; $44.99 

Spider Camera Holster has launched the 
SpiderPro V2, an ergonomic camera-carrying 
solution for photographers. 

Professional photographers designed the 
updated holster system, enabling heavy DSLR 
cameras to be carried while limiting neck, 
shoulder and back strain. 

I’ve used the system, which is comfortable but 
most importantly gives me quick-draw access to 
my camera. The equipment is securely attached 
to me when not in use. 

The SpiderPro Plate V2 has anti-slip rubber 
grips, a stainless steel anti-twist pin for in¬ 
creased strength and an improved design for 
a seamless carrying experience. The plate at¬ 
taches to the V2 belt, which has been updated to 
easily adjust, fitting users with waist sizes of 28 
to 50 inches. 

The SpiderPro Single Camera System (SCS) 
V2 sells for $150, which includes the SpiderPro 
Holster V2, SpiderPro Plate V2, and SpiderPro 
Belt V2. 

You can purchase the system as a whole or in 
pieces; check the Spider Camera Holster site for 
details. 

Online: spiderholster.com 


ON THE COVER: Clockwise from top left, Oprah Winfrey, Mindy Kaling 
and Reese Witherspoon star in “A Wrinkle in Time.” 

Disney photos 
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ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending March 1: 

1. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

2. "God's Plan," Drake 

3. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

4. "Meant to Be" (feat. Florida 
Georgia Line), Bebe Rexha 

5. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

6. "44 More," Logic 

7. "Pray For Me," The Weeknd & 
Kendrick Lamar 

8. "You Make It Easy," Jason Aldean 

9. "Thunder," Imagine Dragons 
10. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending March 1: 

1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

3. "All the Stars," Kendrick Lamar & 
SZA 

4. "Look Alive" (feat. Drake), BlocBoyJB 

5. "Stir Fry," Migos 

6. "Mine," Bazzi 

7. "Pray for Me," The Weeknd & 
Kendrick Lamar 

8. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

9. "King's Dead," Jay Rock with 
Kendrick Lamar, Future & James Blake 
10. "44 More," Logic 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending March 4: 

1. "Three Billboards 
Outside Ebbing, 

Missouri" 

2. "Coco" 

3. "Lady Bird" 

4. "Darkest Flour" 

5. "Murder On the 
Orient Express" 

6. "The Shape of 
Water" 

7. "Pitch Perfect 3" 

8. "Thor: Ragnarok" 

9. "I, Tonya" 

10. "Ferdinand" 

— Compiled by AP 


The top 10 books on the iBook charts 
for the week ending March 4: 

1. "Red Sparrow," Jason Matthews 

2. "Baby Daddy," Kendall Ryan 

3. "The Great Alone," Kristin fJannah 

4. "The Wife Between Us," Greer 
fJendricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

5. "Public Secrets," Nora Roberts 

6. "The Woman in the Window," A.J. 
Finn 

7. "One Last Time," Corinne Michaels 

8. "Little Fires Everywhere," Celeste 
Ng 

9. "A Wrinkle in Time," Madeleine 
L'Engle 

10. "Reflections of Yesterday," Debbie 
Macomber 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending March 4: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Pocket Build 

3. Heads Upl 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Sky Guide AR 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. iSchedule 

8. Geometry Dash 

9. Facetune 
10. NBA2K18 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

‘American Idol’ 
attempts reset 

Less than two years after “Ameri¬ 
can Idol’s” swan song, the show 
that gave us Kelly Clarkson, Carrie 
Underwood, Jennifer Hudson ... 
and, yes, William Hung, is back on 
a new network with a new set of 
judges. But can it hit ratings high 
notes again? Now, it’s up to pop 
star Katy Perry, R&B legend Lionel 
Richie and country music standout 
Luke Bryan — as well as longtime 
show host Ryan Seacrest — to 
find a fresh crop of singers who 
can actually carry a tune. 

Can moving to a new network 
restore “Idol’s” former magic? Are 
there any undiscovered superstars 
left in America? You won’t have to 
wait long to tune in and find out. 

• ‘American Idol’ premieres 
Monday on AFN-Prime. 

• Katy Perry profile on Page 43. 



ABC/TNS 


“American Idol” has found a new network and new judges (from left, Lionel Richie, Katy Perry and Luke Bryan) — but the show’s 
longtime host, Ryan Seacrest (back), returns as the only holdover from the original version of the show. 


2 

Haddish’s memoir 
spares no details 

Tiffany Haddish has gone from “Who’s that?” 
to highly-sought-after Hollywood personal¬ 
ity in less than a year. The 
hilarious and honest “Girls 
Trip” actress and comedian 
is now a Groupon spokes¬ 
person and has many other 
projects on the way. 

Haddish holds nothing back 
in her new memoir, “The 
Last Black Unicorn,” in 
which she discusses discovering who she is, 
and learning how to stay true to herself. 

• Book review on Page 38. 


3 

Success could be in the 
cards for ‘Golem Gates’ 

Do you like video games that mimic the 
strategy of collectible card games? Many 
titles have tried to capture 
the essence of this type of 
combat, but failed. “Golem 
Gates” is in the early stages 
of development, but there’s 
a lot of reason to hope that 
its gameplay gets the com¬ 
bination right. Combat options are limited and 
the online mode has yet to be tested, but this 
real-time strategy game set in a postapoca- 
lyptic environment shows promise. 

• Review on Page 26. 


4 

‘Wrinkle in Time’ brings 
new song from Sade 

Sade fans have a huge reason to be excited 
about the release of “A Wrinkle in Time” 

— it comes with the sultry 
singer’s first new song in 
seven years. Sade released 
“Flower of the Universe,” 
a hauntingly beautiful song 
featuring an acoustic gui¬ 
tar, on Tuesday. 

The movie’s soundtrack, 
which includes songs from DJ Khaled, Demi 
Lovato, Sia, Kehlani and Chloe x Halle, is also 
now on sale. 

• Hear the song at tinyurl.com/y9jt6ref. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



‘A Wrinkle in Time’ stars Kaling, Winfrey, Witherspoon talk 
new movie, budding friendships, gender parity in film jobs 


Mindy Kaling, from left, Oprah 
Winfrey and Reese Witherspoon 
star in Ava DuVemay’s film 
adaptation of “A Wrinkle in Time.” 

Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 


I would like to see 
some big actors 
say that they are 
going to work with 
different types of 
directors. Take the 
opportunities that 
they’ve had and use 
them to lift other 
people up. 

Reese Witherspoon 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

Wrinkle in Time” direc¬ 
tor Ava DuVernay insists 
she didn’t consciously 
assemble three of the 
entertainment industry’s most successful 
and entrepreneurial women to play the 
celestial, all-knowing “Mrs.” characters 
in Oprah Winfrey, Reese Witherspoon 
and Mindy Kaling. 

“I guess I’m attracted to that kind 
of energy: Like-minded take over the 
world-ness,” DuVernay said. 

Winfrey, Witherspoon and Kaling 
spoke recently with The Associ¬ 
ated Press about the film, DuVernay’s 
achievement, a changing industry and 
Winfrey’s life advice. 

Remarks have been edited for clarity 
and brevity. 

Associated Press: You’ve all become 
fast friends, it seems. 

Witherspoon: It’s great to be around 
people who inspire you and lift you up. 
My grandma used to say, ‘People are 
either a radiator or a drain. Surround 
yourself with people who radiate light 
and goodness and love and do not stick 
around the drains because they will pull 
you down.’ 

Winfrey: Oh, that’s good, grandma! 

What do you think of the historic fact 
that Ava DuVernay got to direct this? 

Witherspoon: It’s extraordinary when 
a company of this size puts their money 
into it and their entire marketing into 
this. This is not the level of marketing 
I’m used to. 

Kaling: I’m like Carrie Bradshaw 
where I’m walking down the street and 
see a bus with my face on it. 

Winfrey: That happened to me! I’m 
driving down the street and I see my face 


on a bus stop and I’m like, ‘Stoppppp! 
Stoooopppp! That’s me!’ 

Kaling: How cool is that? I’m a 38- 
year-old Indian woman, and I’m on a 
bus. 

Winfrey: That is some Disney power, 
baby. 

Do you think the entertainment in¬ 
dustry is ready to give women second 
chances if their film underperforms 
or isn’t ‘The Force Awakens’? Even if 
something is a modest success, some¬ 
times it’s treated as an anomaly. 

Kaling: Well, we’re kind of chipping 
away at that with your Ryan Cooglers 
and Jordan Peeles and Patty Jenkinses. 

Witherspoon: But a lot of female 
directors are allowed to make one film 
and if it isn’t a gonzo success, they’re 
relegated to the sidelines and never given 
another opportunity. Meanwhile, there 
are so many men who fail over and over 
and over and get hired over and over and 
over again and you can’t just get one turn 
at bat. And your one turn at bat, you have 
to hit a home run? Or you’re out? That’s 
impossible statistics. 

But I love that studios are listening 
to audiences. When Disney makes this 
choice, they’re saying: We care about the 
audience. We’re listening. We hear you. 
You want to see yourselves. You want dif¬ 
ferent storytellers. 

Kaling: But it can’t be like, ‘Well 
there’s Ava, and she’s the exception.’ 

Witherspoon: Like how everybody 
goes, ‘Meryl Streep works over 50.’ Yeah? 
Name another one. Who else makes a 
whole lot of money past 50? 

Have you felt a change in the past 
few months? Are people more recep¬ 
tive to your ideas? 

Witherspoon: After ‘Big Little Lies,’ 
it’s been totally different. It’s incredible 


what that show did for my producing 
career. I’ve been enormously grateful. I 
do remember a year and a half ago walk¬ 
ing into a studio and talking about the 
projects we wanted to make, and this guy 
goes, ‘Well, we don’t really make biopics 
because they’re not really fresh.’ And I 
said, ‘How many biopics are there about 
women?’ He couldn’t name one. And I 
said, ‘OK, so is it fresh. Because if you’ve 
never seen it, I think that is pretty much 
the definition of fresh.’ I saw this video 
of little girls and someone asked them 
to name an inventor and all they could 
name were men. There are all these 
female inventors, and they don’t know 
any of them. 

Kaling: I don’t know any of them.... 

Witherspoon: Because we haven’t told 
their stories! 

Winfrey: So now are people calling you 
for what your ideas are? I would think 
that now you could go wherever you 
want. 

Witherspoon: Definitely. 

Winfrey: But do they only want you to 
repeat what you’ve already done? Or are 
they open to new things? 

Witherspoon: No, they want new 
stuff They want me to bring the female 
perspective or whatever. I’m thinking, 
‘It’s 2018; I’m not the only woman.’ 

What can men do to help this prog¬ 
ress continue? 

Kaling: Hire female writing staffs, 
hire female directors, tell stories about 
women that are starring women. Hire 
women over the age of 25. That’s it. 

Witherspoon: I would like to see some 
big actors say that they are going to work 
with different types of directors. Take 
the opportunities that they’ve had and 
use them to lift other people up. We all 
need to mentor a lot of young people, too. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 


‘A Wrinkle in Time’ 

Landmark film doesn't always work 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

A va DuVernay’s “A Wrinkle in Time” is a landmark 

film even before it hits the theaters. The adaptation of 
Madeleine L’Engle’s eerie, mystical young adult sci-fi 
novel from 1962 was budgeted at more than $100 mil¬ 
lion, the largest budget a woman of color has been handed for 
a film. DuVernay is only the fourth female director to receive 
that kind of budget for a project, and in tackling the beloved 
“A Wrinkle in Time,” she has taken an enormous swing. That 
alone is worthy of recognition. 

DuVernay marshalled an array of star power to inhabit 
L’Engle’s tale, with Oprah Winfrey, Reese Witherspoon and 
Mindy Kaling stepping into the roles of the Misses; supernatu¬ 
ral, deity-like beings who guide the young Meg (Storm Reid) on 
her journey through space and time. It’s almost laughably ap¬ 
propriate casting for Winfrey, who embodies the wise, godlike 
presence Mrs. Which. 

Underneath the sci-fi and fantasy elements of both the book 
and film of “A Wrinkle in Time,” the story is quite simple: a 
young girl sets out to find her missing father (Chris Pine). She 
may travel through fantastical worlds of space and time, guided 
by mystical forces, but ultimately, this is a story about reuniting 
a family. 

Jennifer Lee and Jeff Stockwell have adapted what has been 
considered an “unfilmable” book, and they keep the story 
simple and earnest to create the necessary foundation for the 
fantastical set pieces that DuVernay crafts. Meg, her preco¬ 
cious younger brother Charles Wallace (Deric McCabe), and 
their friend Calvin (Levi Miller) travel through space and time, 
from verdant and vibrant planets to the dark, reality-bending 
space of Camazotz, where her father is believed to be stranded. 

DuVernay shoots for the stars with a highly stylized look and 
energy to the film that’s both visionary and referential. It’s very 
much akin to a children’s fantasy adventure film from the ’80s 
or ’90s — the quirky Misses, especially Witherspoon’s Mrs. 
Whatsit, are clearly indebted to Zelda Rubinstein’s performanc¬ 
es from “Teen Witch” and “Poltergeist.” In certain moments, it 
feels a lot like “The NeverEnding Story;” in others, it’s closer to 
the oddball Robin Williams vehicle “Toys.” 

When “Wrinkle” is firing on all cylinders, it’s a transporting 
adventure that brings you back to the imaginative adventure 
of childhood, when the stakes were clear and always high. The 
goals are straightforward, and the film wears its heart plainly 
on its sleeve. It’s not often that we see purely straightforward 
films that are simply about vanquishing darkness with the light 



Disney 

Three spiritual guides lead a young girl (Storm Reid, right) on 
a journey of empowerment in “A Wrinkle in Time.” Starring 
Oprah Winfrey, ieft, Reese Witherspoon and Mindy Kaling. 

from within us. That’s exactly what “Wrinkle” is about, and it 
never hides or nuances that message. 

But there are times when the film doesn’t quite flow. The tone 
and style is often herky jerky and affected, especially with the 
Misses. The edit isn’t smooth and lulling — instead, it skitters 
and yanks, often to alert us to shifts in the Aim’s reahty, but it’s 
jarring and uncomfortable. Some of the more action-packed mo¬ 
ments devolve into a jumble of grayish CGI, losing all of the care¬ 
fully honed world-building. Even worse, the relationship between 
Calvin and Meg is uncomfortably romantic and distracting. 

DuVernay has set out to make an ambitious fantasy epic, and 
in many ways, she succeeds. Pine is wonderful as the reckless 
but inspirational dad Dr. Murry, and McCabe is a breakout star, 
steahng the film from his co-stars as the odd little brother. Many 
moments are beautiful and surreal, while others are just plain 
weird (and not always in a good way). If it doesn’t always work, 
well, at least DuVernay went for it, and her version of “A Wrinkle 
in Time” is just as gorgeous and strange as can be expected. 

“A Wrinkle in Time” is rated PG for thematic elements and some peril. 
Running time: 109 minutes. 


Calculating girls hatch sinister plan in ‘Thoroughbreds’ 


By Pat Padua 

Special to The Washington Post 

he first feature from writer-di¬ 
rector Cory Finley, “Thorough¬ 
breds” is a darkly comic tale 
— shot through with the hard- 
boiled fatalism of film noir — about two 
teenage girls in an affluent Connecticut 
suburb of New York. 

The troubled Amanda (Olivia Cooke of 
“Me and Earl and the Dying Girl”) has 
been struggling to rejoin society after her 
mutilation of a prized horse, an act that 
has turned her into a social outcast. Her 
childhood friend Lily (Anya Taylor-Joy 
of “The Witch”) lives with her mother 
(Francie Smith) and her coldly arrogant 
stepfather Mark (Paul Sparks), in a huge 
mansion where she seems to have it all: a 
refined lifestyle, a prestigious internship 
and good college prospects. 

As the film opens, a tenuous reunion 
has been engineered by Amanda’s 
mother, who is paying Lily to tutor (and 
befriend) her disturbed daughter. De¬ 
spite the financial arrangement, an un¬ 
easy alliance develops between the two 
girls. Amanda — who speaks in deadpan 
because she has lost the ability to feel 
emotion — impresses Lily with her jaded 
outlook, and Amanda soon plants the 
seed of a solution to Lily’s problematic 
relationship with Mark. This proposal 
leads them to a small-time drug dealer 
(the late Anton Yelchin, in one of his final 



Focus Features 


Childhood friends Lily (Anya Taylor-Joy, 
left) and Amanda (Olivia Cooke) rekindle 
their unlikely friendship after years of 
growing apart in “Thoroughbreds.” 

roles) with whom they enter into negotia¬ 
tions about taking on their dirty work. 

Cooke — so terrific as a naive teen in 
“Bates Motel” — succeeds here in a com¬ 
pletely different mode, her wide, sensi¬ 
tive eyes revealing a chilling emptiness 
that suggests Christina Ricci’s Wednes¬ 
day Addams from the “Addams Fam¬ 
ily” Aims. But she’s also got great comic 
timing, as when Amanda feigns a smile 
or uses what she calls “the technique” to 
produce crocodile tears. As Lily, Tay¬ 
lor-Joy makes for an apt foil, dropping 
her veneer of propriety, with Amanda’s 


encouragement, to become a formidable 
and manipulative presence of her own. 
Yelchin’s performance — grizzled, neu¬ 
rotic — is sadly on-the-nose, making us 
feel as if we’re watching the last act of a 
troubled young man. 

A psychological thriller set in a young- 
adult milieu, “Thoroughbreds” was 
inspired by such classic examples of film 
noir as “Double Indemnity” and “The 
Postman Always Rings Twice,” both of 
which Finley says he went to for inspi¬ 
ration while writing his script. Yet the 
movie’s plot machinations and brooding 
tone are, at times, a little too clever. And 
Erik Friedlander’s anxious, percussive 
score reinforces what we already know: 
These are troubled people. 

Still, the music suits sound design 
that turns the Aim’s luxurious setting 
— an estate bathed in sterile, almost 
institutional light by cinematographer 
Lyle Vincent — into a kind of creepy 
funhouse, one in which the thudding, 
cardiovascular pulse of Mark’s unseen 
rowing machine creates a tension that 
we fully expect to turn violent. A vicious 
satire of the upper class and its discon¬ 
tents, “Thoroughbreds” paints a dark 
picture of a generation that, because it 
has been denied nothing, has come to 
value nothing. 

“Thoroughbreds” is rated R for disturbing 
behavior, bloody images, language, sexual refer¬ 
ences and some drug content. Running time: 86 
minutes. 




Amazon Studios/AP 


David Oyelowo, from left, Charlize Theron 
and Joel Edgerton star in “Gringo.” 

‘Gringo’ a dark 
comedy failure 

By Katie Walsh 
Tribune News Service 

A mild-mannered middle-manage¬ 
ment stooge gets lost, only to And 
himself south of the border, in the 
mostly middling action-comedy 
“Gringo,” directed by Nash Edgerton, writ¬ 
ten by Anthony Tambakis and Matthew 
Stone. David Oyelowo tests out his comedy 
chops as Harold, a nice-guy Nigerian im¬ 
migrant scraping by and scrapping for his 
shce of the American Dream, along with 
his inattentive wife (Thandie Newton). 

Harold and his bosses, basic bro 
Richard (Joel Edgerton) and wolf of Wall 
Street wannabe Elaine (Charlize Theron), 
work at a nebulous pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany that’s secretly in a precarious finan¬ 
cial position. Harold makes regular trips 
to check on the manufacturing in Mexico, 
and when Richard and Elaine come along, 
it results in trouble for Harold. 

An under-the-table deal with a local 
drug cartel goes under, and Harold 
becomes the No. 1 target. But suddenly, 
Harold doesn’t want to go home anymore, 
and thus begins a cycle of Harold faking 
his own kidnapping, being kidnapped, 
escaping, being kidnapped again, and so 
on and so forth. 

There’s an interesting question of 
“worth” that circulates around this cycle of 
kidnapping and negotiation. Harold is dis¬ 
mayed that his company would rather nego¬ 
tiate than pay a full ransom for him, and 
that they’ve let their kidnapping insurance 
lapse. When Harold continually evades 
capture, he suddenly accrues more worth 
because he’s scarce. It’s a fascinating idea 
that’s explored with far more depth and nu¬ 
ance in the Danish drama “A Hijacking.” 

Everything about “Gringo,” from the 
storytelling to the comedy to the cinema¬ 
tography, is incredibly lackluster. Oyelowo 
is quite endearing and funny as Harold, 
but he’s given very little to work with. 

The film just feels like it’s missing crucial 
connecting tissue storywise. The drug 
that their company manufactures — a 
cannabis product called Cannabax — isn’t 
explained until halfway through, and 
we don’t even know what it does or why 
anyone wants it. 

“Gringo” bills itself as a dark comedy, 
because it’s very violent and because cor¬ 
porate piranha Elaine says a lot of shock¬ 
ingly horrible things. Her worldview is the 
definition of the phrase “punching down.” 
The writers seem to think this makes her 
edgy, or tough. If her character had any 
arc, it might make sense, but she doesn’t. 

Her abusiveness doesn’t tell us any¬ 
thing about her character, but it does tell 
us everything about these writers. Dark 
comedy is a difficult needle to thread, and 
one absolutely necessary quality to do it 
well is intelligence. But the treatment of 
Elaine isn’t smart at all, just sensationalist 
and shocking. 

“Gringo” is rated R for language, violence and 
sexual content. Running time: 110 minutes. 
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A UNIQUE UARK FANTASY GAME 


Early access title ‘Golem Gates’ looks to blend strategy, luck and lane combat 



Photos courtesy of Laser Guided Games 


“Golem Gates” blends elements of real-time strategy (RTS), multiplayer online battle arena 
(MOAB) and card battle. 


By Michael S. Darnell 

Stars and Stripes 


M ore than a few games over the years have attempted to meld real-time strat¬ 
egy and collectible card games. To date, none yet has really succeeded in 
marrying the two seemingly disparate genres. 

Yet, the endorphin rush of opening packs of cards and the ego boost of 
pulling off a master strategic plan remains an attractive combination for developers. 

Enter “Golem Gates,” the latest game that looks to extract the best qualities of those 
two genres, add a touch of MOBA flavoring and distill it all into one package. 


“Golem Gates” is still in early 
access, so time will tell if develop¬ 
er Laser Guided Games can pull 
those elements together. Right 
now, the game is in a fairly early 
stage of its development — though 
it is eminently playable. 

You’ll step into the role of 
Harbinger, a being able to sum¬ 
mon creatures and structures 
from the aether to do its bidding. 
That’s translated in gameplay 
to a deck of glyphs (cards), each 
with a different unit or ability. 
Cards are broken down into 
structures, traps, units and techs. 

Structures are your basic sta¬ 
tionary defense towers, traps are 
self-explanatory, units are the 
controllable critters, and techs 
range from area of effect blasts 
to single unit buff/debuffs. As 
you play through the campaign 
and challenge maps, you’ll be 
able to unlock more glyphs. 

To summon one, the Harbinger 
pulls from a pool of energy that 
replenishes over time. That pool 
of energy has a relatively small 
upper hmit at the beginning of a 


map but can be expanded as you 
capture waypoints on the maps. 

The Harbinger can summon 
to any area that is within line of 
sight of any of its units, which 
might be the best aspect of the 
game. In games of this type, usu¬ 
ally you build a structure or have 
a unit that can summon within 
its general proximity. That leads 
to a more grindy, less fluid form 
of unit management. 

In “Golem Gates,” setting up 
your defenses and chokepoints 
are left up to you. Want to push 
out slow and set up a strong 
backend defense? You can do 
that. Me? I preferred to bum- 
rush waypoints and summon 
units further out to set up a more 
offensive frontline. 

The maps are very MOBA- 
like, with lanes and chokepoints 
galore. You’ll very often be at one 
end of a map, with waypoints to 
capture as you march your units 
toward the other end. The ability 
to bring units to life almost any¬ 
where also opens some unique 
mission structures like summon¬ 


ing across impassable chasms. 

As cards are played, they’re 
cycled out of play until the rest of 
the cards have been exhausted. 
Then you’re able to shuffle the 
cards back in — but in doing so, 
your Harbinger is left entirely 
vulnerable for 15 seconds. That’s 
important, because while the 
Harbinger has some offensive 
capabilities, its death means the 
end of the game. 

Now, the game is still very 
young, so there are some deflnite 
balance issues that Laser Guided 
Games will need to iron out for 
this to become a great game. 

As it stands now, combat 
strategies are very limited. You 
summon more creatures than the 
enemy — you win. Micromanag¬ 
ing units isn’t really viable at 
this time, as certain units are too 
slow to respond to clicks. 

There are also rare circum¬ 
stances where you’ve played all 
the cards you’re able to play and 
are stuck with a handful of techs 
that aren’t viable. Since there 
doesn’t seem to be a discard 


MISSION RE-SULT^ 



The story begins with a mysterious voice calling from the 
darkness. The Harbinger is an outcast in this forsaken world, 
and its goal is to find the monolithic Golem Gates, which aid 
the enemy, and destroy them to be redeemed. 


mechanic, you’re just stuck not 
being able to do anything. I feel 
if given the ability to discard 

— perhaps at the cost of not 
being able to cycle the discarded 
cards back into the deck — that 
issue could be alleviated. 

My flnal, and perhaps big¬ 
gest, complaint involves the 
overly dark visuals. Don’t get 
me wrong, I love dark and gritty 
game worlds. However, “Golem 
Gates” is simply too dark. Both 
the units and maps have an im¬ 
pressive techno-dystopian look 

— which is fantastic on its own. 
The unit viewer shows the great 
detail the art team put into every 
creature and tower. However, in 
gameplay, the units blend into 
the map far too easily. 

When a scrum of units hap¬ 
pens — as it does on every map 
in the endgame — it becomes 
difficult to tell what is going on. 
I’m not sure what the flx is here 

— lightening the units or keeping 
the maps a different color palette 
than the units? — but something 
really needs to change. 

Right now, I’ve only been able 
to play the challenge and sto¬ 
ryline maps. There is an online 
mode, but considering its early 
access status, there haven’t been 
any matches to And as of yet. 


“Golem Gates” still has a long 
way to go before it’s done. I’ve 
enjoyed my time with it so far 
and I look forward to what Laser 
Guided Games has in store. 
They’ve already beefed up the 
single-player campaign, added 
new glyphs and been commu¬ 
nicative with supporters. They 
clearly care about the direction 
the game is going, and it shows. 

The game is $29.99, which 
seems about average for an early 
access title. There is plenty of 
fun to squeeze out of the cam¬ 
paign and challenges, enough 
so that I’d feel as if I got my 
money’s worth out of the title. 

I’m anxious to see what the 
online modes feel like — is the 
netcode up to snuff, is there any 
strategy beyond summoning 
more units than your opponent, 
and so forth. The fact that I look 
forward to spending more time 
with this title bodes well for an 
early access product. 

If you’re into RTS/MOBAs, 
this is deflnitely worth a look 
— at the very least worth keep¬ 
ing on your watchlist to see how 
it turns out. 

Online: laserguidedgames. 
com/gg 

darnell.michael(I)stripes.com 




Many more staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Stop in for 

history 

Learn more about Kaiserslautern 
at two small, facing museums 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you are new to Kaiserslautern, have an interest 
in history and want to know more about the 
area, a trip to the Stadtmuseum Kaiserslautern 
is great way to while away an afternoon. 

The Stadtmuseum Kaiserslautern comprises two 
small museums that face each other on Steinstrasse 
in the city center: the Theodor-Zink-Museum, which 
used to be an inn and carriage house in the 1800s, 
and the Wadgasserhof, a building constructed by 
monks during the Middle Ages. 

While the Theodor-Zink-Museum tracks the 
evolution of Kaiserslautern from a Stone Age 
settlement on the banks of the Lauter River to a 
teeming postwar city, the Wadgasserhof houses 
exhibits on the Protestant Reformation and noted 
German composer Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Tracing how cities evolve can be fascinating. Most 
of what made K-town what it is today can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages, and the Theodor-Zink- 
Museum offers ample evidence of how the modern 
city’s landmarks — its churches, playgrounds, green 
spaces and municipal buildings — came to be. 

There is a diorama depicting Kaiserslautern 
in the 1600s, including a model of the Imperial 
Palace built by Holy Roman Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1152. It is interesting to compare the 
model of the palace and the castle on top of it with 
the ruins you can find at the main bus station across 


At top, Kaiserslautern, Germany’s Collegiate Church is depicted in a diorama in the 
Theodor-Zink-Museum. Originally established by an order of Catholic monks, the 
church is now used by a Protestant congregation. Above, late Stone Age pottery is 
on exhibit in the Theodor-Zink-Museum in Kaiserslautern, Germany. The pottery was 
excavated from a Stone Age settlement under what is now the Pfalztheater. 



A chest, stone cannonball and sword are 
on display at the Theodor-Zink-Museum. 
The chests were used to safeguard 
valuables and important deeds during 
fires and in times of war. The city has 
been destroyed and rebuilt no fewer than 
three times since the Middle Ages. 

from the intersection of Burgstrasse and 
Schneiderstrasse. 

Rather than exploring the many 
wars that have engulfed this region, 
the Theodor-Zink-Museum focuses on 
periods of growth, such as Barbarossa’s 


time and the Industrial Revolution, 
when Kaiserslautern became a mgjor 
manufacturer of sewing machines, 
bicycles and other goods. There 
also are exhibits on the German 
democracy movements of the 1800s 
and Kaiserslautern’s role in them. Each 
exhibition room in the Theodor-Zink- 
Museum has a notebook that describes in 
English each item on display. 

Wadgasserhof’s treasure is its special 
exhibit on the Reformation. It contains 
original pamphlets distributed by Martin 
Luther, a copy of an indulgence issued 
by the Vatican and different translations 
of the Bible used in the 1500s. Also on 
display is a square-tipped executioner’s 
sword. I was assured by a really nice 
museum employee that the sword had 
indeed been used — but only on criminals. 

If you want to understand 
Kaiserslautern’s history and how it 
became what it is today, the Stadtmuseum 
Kaiserslautern is a good place to start. 

morris.william(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @willatstripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Steinstrasse 48, 
67657, Kaiserslautern, 
Germany 

Parking is available three 
blocks down on the left at 
the Wadgasserhof. Other 
parking is at the lot near 
the K-in-Lautern and the 
Pfalztheater. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday through 
Friday and 11 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Saturday and 
Sunday; closed Monday 
and Tuesday. 

COSTS 

The permanent exhibition 
in the Theodor-Zink- 
Museum is free. The 
cost for the Reformation 
exhibit is 4 euros ($4.90) 
for adults and 2.5 euros 
($3.10) for students with 
a student identification 
card. The Reformation 
exhibit ends June 30. 

FOOD 

There are several 
restaurants nearby. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (-f 49) (0)631- 
365-2327, website 
(German only): tinyurl. 
com/y7nrucc8; email: 
theodor-zink-museum@ 
kaiserslautern. 
de. Employees at 
the Stadtmuseum 
Kaiserslautern speak 
some English. 

— Will Morris 



Photos by Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 


A poster welcoming the 
1954 world champion 
West German soccer 
team is on display at 
Theodor-Zink-Museum. 
In the 1954 FIFA World 
Cup Final, the West 
German team defeated 
Hungary in an upset win, 
helping to restoring the 
country’s pride after 
World War II. 
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Technology, trains make France more fun 



Dominic Arizona Bonuccelii 


Chateau Royal d'Amboise’s shows have actors, fireworks and an English audioguide. 


F rance and Switzerland are two of 
Europe’s most appealing desti¬ 
nations, but they’re constantly 
changing, so I’ve gathered these 
new items for your 2018 travel planning. 

In Paris, prices at the Eiffel Tower are 
up nearly 50 percent to help fund a 15- 
year renovation, including a bulletproof, 
8-foot-high glass wall around the tower’s 
base. It now costs about $30 to ride the el¬ 
evator to the top, $19 for just the two lower 
levels, or $12 to climb the stairs to the first 
or second level. 

At two other mgjor Paris sights — 
Notre-Dame and Sacre-Cceur — a modest 
dress code is now being enforced; visitors 
with shorts or uncovered shoulders may 
be turned away. Renovations continue 
at the Carnavalet, a museum dedicated 
to the history of Paris, keeping it closed 
through 2019. 

After facing legal challenges, Uber in 
Paris is no longer much cheaper than 
taxis, and might cost more than taxis at 
peak times. And when considering Uber, 
note that private cars (including Uber’s) 
don’t enjoy the privileged access that taxis 
do in the town center. 

Last summer, Paris’ regional transit 
authority announced plans to drop the 
term “RER” and instead use “train” for 
commuter rail lines A through K. And 
the French railway is changing the name 
of its nationwide network of high-speed 
trains from “TGV” to “InOui.” 

Thanks to deregulation, inter-city and 
international bus service from Paris is im¬ 
proving. Ouibus and Flixbus are cutting 
costs drastically and amping up onboard 
comfort with Wi-Fi and more spacious 
seats. For example, Flixbus runs direct 
and cheap bus service from Paris to the 
island abbey of Mont St-Michel. 

It’s now also easier to travel from 
Paris to the Dordogne River Valley, an 
area known for its prehistoric cave art. 


A new high-speed train between Paris 
and Bordeaux has reduced travel time 
to two hours. Your best bet to see prehis¬ 
toric caves there is to reserve ahead for 
a tour of the new, high-tech Lascaux IV, 
a replica reproducing all of the original 
Lascaux cave 
art. (The original 
replica, Lascaux 
II, representing 
fewer paintings, 
remains open for 
smaller groups). 

Sound-and-light 
shows employing 
new laser technol¬ 
ogy are trendy 
these days, and 
are a highlight at 
several French 
chateaux. In Auvers-sur-Oise, Chateau 
d’Auvers’ new show incorporates sound, 
light and video to teach visitors about 
the Impressionist painters (such as Van 
Gogh and Cezanne) who left their mark 
on this area. In the Loire Valley, renova¬ 
tion is complete at the island chateau in 
Azay-le-Rideau, and its sound-and-light 
show is back on. At the Chateau Royal 
d’Amboise, the dramatic sound-and-light 
show — complete with lavish costumes, 
battle scenes and fireworks — now comes 
with an English audioguide. 

To the south in Provence, several new 
sights have popped up. Arles’ LUMA 
Foundation — a 180-foot-tall Frank 
Gehry-designed aluminum tower — hous¬ 
es a resource and exhibition center for 
artists. In Nimes, the Roman World Mu¬ 
seum is slated to open this summer in a 
futuristic building across from the Roman 
arena. It will feature an archaeological 
collection from the seventh century B.C. 
to the Middle Ages, and a rooftop garden 
with city views. 

In the French Riviera, a new tramway 


line will soon link Nice with its airport; 
service should start by the end of 2018. 
And Nice’s Russian Cathedral is fresh off 
of a two-year, $23 million renovation 
(completed in 2016). 

To the east, Switzerland offers its own 
set of new scenic treats. The Diablerets 
summit, at the eastern edge of the French- 
speaking Alps, now features the “Peak 
Walk” suspension bridge, which stretches 
350 feet from the top of the lift to the 
mountain’s highest point. 

In my favorite corner of Switzerland 
— the Berner Oberland’s Lauterbrun- 
nen Valley — those ascending the Schil- 
thorn peak can stop at the midpoint 
cable-car station of Birg and try out the 
Thrill Walk, a 600-foot-long see-through 
catwalk bolted to the cliff side. Adventur¬ 
ous travelers can also tightrope across a 
cable bridge (don’t worry; there’s a net), 
cross a section of glass flooring, or crawl 
through a chain-link tube — all with views 
to the valley below. Those traveling with 


a Swiss Travel Pass can use their rail 
pass to cover the trip up to the Schilthorn 
summit. 

Part of the joy of Swiss travel is its 
wonderful train system, which is continu¬ 
ally being improved. One of the heav¬ 
ily marketed scenic rail journeys, the 
William Tell Express, is now called the 
“Gotthard Panorama Express.” (It’s still 
the same trip, half by boat and half by 
train, from Luzern to the Italian-speaking 
region of Ticino.) And passenger trains 
have started using the new Gotthard Base 
Tunnel, the longest railway tunnel in the 
world. At 35 miles long, it cuts about 30 
minutes off the travel time between Zur¬ 
ich and Milan. 

In travels to France, Switzerland and 
beyond, plan ahead and use up-to-date 
information to make the most of your trip. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 
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During Stavelot, Belgium’s Carnival of the Blanc-Moussis, hundreds 
of costumed characters parade down the street, bonking spectators 
with pig bladders, shooting confetti and making odd noises. 


Carnival back in Belgium 

Those who’ve given up one of 
their perceived vices for Lent 
know only too well that weeks 
remain until Easter and the end 
of the solemn season. So why are 
carnivals, those merry, anything- 
goes precursors to deprivation, 
suddenly back on the agenda? 

According to some church 
calendars, the fourth Sunday of 
Lent, known as Laetare Sunday, 
is a day set aside for rejoicing 
within an otherwise austere 
period. In Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg, Laetare carnivals still 
brighten moods. 

Belgium’s best-known Laetare 
carnival takes place in Stavelot, 
a municipality in Belgium’s Wal¬ 
loon region some 60 miles north¬ 
west of Bitburg, Germany. The 
Carnival of the Blanc-Moussis 
(White Brethren), legend holds, 
recalls an abbot-prince’s ire at 
the local monks for taking part 
in carnival festivities. After the 
monks were banned from joining 
in, the town’s residents mock¬ 
ingly rebelled by donning the 
white habits of the monks and 
further embellishing their look 
with masks with rounded mouths 
and pointy upturned red noses. 

Stavelot’s present-day incar¬ 
nation of festivities is a parade 
in which some 500 costumed 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Blanc-Moussis interact with the 
spectators, bonking them with 
inflated pig bladders, shooting 
confetti at them from cannons, 
and making strange utterances 
similar to the quacking of a duck. 
The surreal event starts at 2 p.m. 
on March 11; moderate entry 
fees of a few euros are charged. 
Stavelot’s other events include a 
night parade at 8:30 p.m. March 
10 and music and folkloric per¬ 
formances from 3 p.m. March 
12. Online: laetare-stavelot.be/en 
Carnivals take place elsewhere 
in Belgium on Laetare Sunday. 

In Andenne, the Camaval des 
Ours, or Carnival of Bears, is a 
parade in which visitors might 
And themselves surrounded by 


dancing bears or locked up in a 
bear’s cage. Festivities start at 2 
p.m. and culminate with the toss¬ 
ing of small teddy bears from the 
balcony of the Town Hall. In Fos- 
ses-La-Ville, the Chinels, distinct 
in their bright satin costumes 
with flnlike protrusions in front 
and back, parade through town 
starting at 2 p.m. Other cities 
with parades include Halle (2:33 
p.m.) and Maaseik (2:11 p.m.). 
Online: tinyurl.com/ya5894e5 

Luxembourg is the site of 
Laetare carnivals too. Petange’s 
cavalcade starts at 2:11 p.m., 
while the one in Remich gets 
underway at 2:30 p.m. 

Germany expels winter 

Laetere Sunday is also cel¬ 
ebrated in parts of Germany, 
particularly those that once be¬ 
longed to a historical territory of 
the Holy Roman Empire known 
as the Kurpfalz. A parade known 
as a Sommertagszug bids fare¬ 
well to winter and makes way 
for the warm summer months. 
These outings are well-attended 
by the local children, who sing 
verses and wield sticks decorated 
with ribbons and topped with 
pretzels and hollowed-out eggs, 
symbols of luck and fertility. 

Heidelberg’s parade departs 
from St. Anne Gasse at 3 p.m. 
and heads to the market square. 


where actors representing the 
warm and cold seasons duel on 
stage and an efflgy of winter goes 
up in flames. 

Mannheim’s Sommertagszug 
begins at 2:30 p.m. from the 
main entrance of the Luisenpark 
and ends with the burning of a 
giant snowman. Regular entry 
fees to the park apply (8 euros 
adults; 4 euros ages 6-15). 

In Speyer, the colorful parade 
sets off down Maximilianstrasse 
at 2:30 p.m. and ends with a 


snowman going up in flames in 
the Domgarten. 

The town of Forst, a wine 
village along the German Wine 
Route, will mark the day as it has 
done since at least 1721. Starting 
at 2 p.m., flgures representing 
summer and winter will battle it 
out as Hanselflngerhut, clad as 
a jester and his face blackened, 
chases after the girls and ladies 
present and plants his smudgy 
kisses on their cheeks. Online: 
tinyurl.com/yb2jscwf 
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After Hours: Germany 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

I figured we’d beat the crowd as we shuffled in 
from the cold for an early dinner at Weinstube 
Kachelofen, a cozy downtown eatery with an 
old-time Swabian feel. 

But I forgot it was game day in Stuttgart, where 
the local soccer club had just eked out a late-after- 
noon upset over rival Frankfurt. Droves of jersey- 
wearing Stuttgart VFB fans, apparently hungry 
after the big win, were looking to celebrate. Luck¬ 
ily, we squeezed inside in the nick of time, grabbing 
one of the last tables at one of Stuttgart’s dining 
institutions. 

There is a wide range of offerings at Kachelofen. 

I looked on in envy as one diner at a neighboring 
table was served a mound of the Swabian mainstay, 
Maultaschen, which look like supersized raviolis 
but taste completely different. There are also clas¬ 
sic roasts, of pork, various stews and other hearty 
German fare. 

I ordered an old faithful — Spaetzle (noodles) 
with lentils and a couple of hot dogs. But not to fret; 
German hot dogs aren’t really like their American 
counterparts. Here, hot dogs are firmer and tend to 
have a hint of smoky flavor. They snap a little when 
you bite into them, unlike American ones, which 
often tend toward rubbery mush. 

The dish was savory and up to standard. I 
washed it down with a beer. My dining partner 
went with the Spanferkel, which is basically a piglet 
roasted on a spit. It was tender and served with a 
side of country-style potatoes. 

The drink menu is refreshingly no-nonsense. 


KACHELOFEN 

Address: 10 Eberhardstrasse, Stuttgart, 
Germany 

Hours: 12 p.m. to 12 a.m. Mondays-Thursdays, 
12 p.m. to 1 a.m. Fridays and Saturdays. 

Dress: Casual 

Prices: Main courses between 8-16 euros 
($10-$20). 

Information: Phone: (-f 49)(0)711 242-378, 
website: weinstubekachelofen.de 

— John Vandiver 


No craft concoctions. No IPAs. Just old-fashioned 
German beer brewed to reliable purity law stan¬ 
dards — predictable and good. Since it’s a Stuttgart 
institution, Kachelofen gets its beer from the local 
Schwabenbraeu brewery. 

The wine menu also is mainly regional. And 
while not really up to the standards of neighboring 
France, varieties like Trollinger and Lemberger 
are loved by the locals. Various statistics say Stutt- 
garters drink twice as much wine as the national 
average, and much of the consumption seems to 
happen in cozy wine bars like Kachelofen. A glass 
of most of the wines here will cost you about 4 
euros ($5). 

On this visit, the diners seemed an even split, 
with the soccer fans favoring the beer. 

vandlver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @John_vandiver 



John Vandiver/S tars and Stripes 


Weinstube Kachelofen, a popular eatery in downtown Stuttgart, 
serves regional specialties iike Spaetzle (noodles) and lentils. 


Chef’s experiment: Different races, different prices 



Deji OsiNULu/The Washington Post 

Nigerian chef Tunde Wey’s lunch counter in New Orleans is intended 
to address inequality, or at least make customers more aware of it. 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

A pproach Tunde Wey’s 
lunch counter/sociology 
experiment at the Roux 
Carre market in New 
Orleans, and — if you’re white 
— you’ll have a decision to make. 
And it’s not just whether you 
want to try his jollof rice or his 
fried plantains. Wey serves his 
Nigerian food with a lesson about 
racial wealth disparity: The 
median income among African- 
American households in New Or¬ 
leans is only $25,806, compared 
to $64,377 for white households. 
According to the Urban Institute, 
the national average wealth of 
white families is $919,000, while 
the average wealth of black fami¬ 
lies is $140,000. Wey will share 
some stats with his customers, 
and then he’ll tell them the price 
of their lunch. 

If they’re a person of color, 
they pay $12. If they’re white, 
he’ll tell them they can either pay 
$12, or they can pay $30 — two 
and a half times the base price, 
which reflects the wealth dispar¬ 
ity in New Orleans. He tells them 
the profits will be redistributed 
to people of color, but not as 
charity—just to any minority 
customers of his who want it, 
regardless of their income or 
circumstance. 

“When I tell black folks what’s 
happening, 90 percent of them 
start laughing, like, ‘For real?’ 
They’re tickled,” he said. “White 
folks, there’s this blank —” he 
paused and laughed, “— this 
blank look. They’re like, ‘Huh, 
okay.’” 

Wey is familiar with that look. 


In 2016, he traveled across the 
country hosting a dinner series 
he called “Blackness in Amer¬ 
ica.” He would cook a Nigerian 
feast for his guests and engage 
them in conversation about some 
of the most pervasive problems 
facing our country, such as rac¬ 
ism, sexism and police brutal¬ 
ity. Black guests found these 
discussions cathartic, while 
many white guests found them 
uncomfortable. “White folks or 
privileged folks are quick to try 
to And a solution, or ask for a 
solution, as opposed to sitting in 
the discomfort,” Wey told The 
Washington Post during one of 
the dinners. 


The lunch counter, Saartj, is 
named after Saartjie Baartman, 
a South African woman who 
was put on display in the early 
1800s in Europe because of her 
large buttocks, and given the 
nickname “the Hottentot Venus.” 
When Wey devised the project in 
New Orleans, he wanted to study 
people’s reactions to it, so he 
enlisted a student from Tulane 
University to come up with an 
exit interview that would help 
him understand why people de¬ 
cided to pay the amount that they 
chose. After the price reveal, 
the conversation would typically 
take one of several established 
paths. People of color, who were 


asked if they wanted their money 
back after the conclusion of the 
experiment on March 4, typically 
said no — many said it should go 
to someone who needed it more 
than them. Some black people 
tried to also pay the $30, saying 
that because they could afford 
it, they felt obligated to pay the 
higher price. (Wey would accept 
only $12 from 
people of color.) 

In the end, when 
Wey totals up 
the profits, he 
expects the 
customers who 
opted to receive 
money will get 
about $75 each. 

He says he is 
not keeping 
any profit for 
himself 

As for white 
customers: A 
handful of them 
immediately canceled the trans¬ 
action and walked away. The 
remainder were faced with “this 
awkward moment where they 
have to make a choice” — and, 
importantly, they had to make 
that choice in front of Wey. 

Initially, he expected that few 
white people would pay the $30. 

“I thought, if given the chance 
to voluntarily give up privilege, 
folks would not because it is not 
in their interest,” he said. But he 
was wrong: So far, more than 80 
percent of white customers have 
opted to pay the higher price, 
and Wey realized that he had 
been underestimating the power 
of social pressure. 

“If I created the framework 
where I outline a problem that 


is indisputable, and I position 
you as an antagonist, and I give 
you a way to solve the problem 
tidily and be the hero — in the 
moment, anything other than 
the $30 choice becomes antiso¬ 
cial behavior,” he said. Social 
pressure also explained why 
the handful of white people who 
decided to pay the $12 did so 

with apologies, 
trying to justify 
their choice. 
“That explained 
to me why 
the folks who 
refused to pay 
the $30 were 
equivocating, 
because they 
understood 
that they were 
participating 
in antisocial 
behavior.” 

While some 
people have 
been hostile, the majority have 
been willing to engage with 
him on the topic. He and his 
researcher have had conversa¬ 
tions with many of the custom¬ 
ers about the privileges, or lack 
thereof, that have informed their 
life decisions. 

Though Wey’s lunch counter 
is only temporary, he says that 
people who want to use food to 
address racial wealth disparity 
can do so by patronizing minor¬ 
ity-owned restaurants, because 
minority businesses are more 
likely to hire other minorities. 

“It takes more than that to 
change things. We also have to 
change things on a policy level,” 
he said. But “It’s a good place to 
start, for sure.” 


I 

If I... give you a way 
to solve the problem 
tidily and be the hero 
— in the moment, 
anything other than 
the $30 choice 
becomes antisocial 
behavior. ^ 

Tunde Wey 

about Saartj, his lunch counter 
and social experiment 
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Lake lands 

Sunshine and showers on a first trip into western region of Northern Ireland 


By Siobhan Starrs 

Associated Press 

W e stood at the bar of the grand 
Lough Erne Resort, looking out 
at the driving rain. 

“You see that lake out there,” 
mused the barman wryly. “That was a field 
this morning.” 

This was my first trip to Northern Ireland’s 
lake lands in the western region, two hours 
by car from Belfast and a slightly longer 
drive from Dublin. We had rented a two- 
bedroom static caravan — what Americans 
call a mobile home — on the shores of Lower 
Lough Erne last summer. It was just the right 
side of cozy for me and my 
partner, Matthew, and our 
6-year-old daughter Kitty. 

Our veranda overlooked 
the larger of two intercon¬ 
necting lakes that comprise 
Lough Erne. Speed boats 
and jet skis often zipped 
past. 

But the changeable 
weather meant we enjoyed 
a week of sunshine and 
showers, often at the same 
time. We also had an oppor¬ 
tunity to sightsee and glimpse history, from 
centuries-old Christian ruins to a park that 
tells the story of the mass migration of the 
18th and 19th centuries — including the roots 
of a famous and wealthy American family. 

Medieval ruins 

As soon as the winds subsided, we hired a 
little boat and set off to explore. We landed 
at White Island, home to ruins of an ancient 
church built around the year 1200. Its Roman¬ 
esque archway remarkably remains intact. 

Among the ruins we found more treasures: 
six sculptures depicting early Christian 
figures. One figure holds a shepherd’s crook 
(crozier) like a bishop, and is believed to 
represent St. Patrick. Archaeologists think 
another depicts Christ. The unusual artworks 
are thought to date from the ninth to 11th 
centuries. 

On this isolated island I felt like I was the 
first person to discover them. The glimpse of 
medieval Ireland and early Celtic Christian¬ 
ity was a real thrill. 


Famine, migration 

We also visited a living museum called 
the Ulster American Folk Park, about an 
hour from Lough Erne in Omagh. Buildings 
from across the province of Ulster and from 
around the US. have been carefully rebuilt 
or replicated here to help illustrate the sto¬ 
ries of the many families who left in the 18th 
and 19th centuries for a better life in the New 
World. 

Those stories include the remarkable odys¬ 
sey of the Mellons. Their original homestead 
is the museum’s center, and their descendants 
remain among America’s wealthiest families. 
The Mellons were fairly well-off tenant farm¬ 
ers when they decided to 
emigrate in 1818, several 
decades before the Great 
Famine that decimated 
the countryside. Their son 
Thomas was 5 years old 
when the Mellons left. The 
family eventually settled 
in the town of Export, Pa., 
where their large six-room, 
log farmhouse still stands. 
The Ulster American Folk 
Park boasts a rephca of that 
building. 

Thomas became a lawyer, then a banker 
founding T. Mellon & Sons in 1869, today 
part of BNY Mellon. Thomas’ son Andrew, 
a banker, industrialist and philanthropist, 
became secretary of the US. Treasury in 
1921. A school that he founded is now part of 
Carnegie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh. 

But the Mellons’ affluence was not the 
usual migrant story. More typical was a 
one-room thatched cottage with a mud fioor 
at the Folk Park, representing the home of a 
fictional family of poor farm laborers, eight 
children and their parents. They ate potatoes 
for every meal. 

In 1845, the potato harvest began to fail. By 
the time the Great Famine ended in 1852, a 
million people had died and another million 
had emigrated to England, Scotland, South 
Wales, North America and Australia. Many 
ended up in the US., where 10 percent of the 
population is estimated to have Irish ancestry 
— including a number of US. presidents, most 
recently Bill Clinton and Barack Obama. 

Other houses representing American 
homes tell stories of real famihes like the 


KNOW & GO 

Lough Erne Resort: 
lougherneresort.com 
Ulster American Folk Park: 
tinyurl.com/y9rwrvb6 
White Island: tinyurl.com/ 
ya8174od 
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The McCallister West Virginia House at Ulster American Folk Park in Omagh, 
Northern Ireland. 


Mellons with connections or roots in Ulster. 
The townland became a village with a replica 
pub, drapery, pharmacy and rope-makers. 

At the far end of the main street we entered 
the dockside gallery, which contains a lifesize 
replica of a ship. A fare of $5 would purchase 
one-way passage to a new life in America. 

But this was not the Titanic: There were no 
luxuries onboard. Around 200 people and 
their belongings spent the duration of the six- 
to 12-week journey, four to a berth, in the area 
between decks of the 100-foot vessel. 

As we traced the migrant experience, 
wandering from thatched cottage to school 
house, forge and church, our senses were 
assaulted by the smell of musty quilts, baking 
bread and smoldering turf. Chatty guides in 
costume explained their chores, baking soda 
bread over an open fire, spinning sheep’s 
wool into yarn and creating smelly candles 
from animal fat. 

When we entered the New World section 
of the park, the clouds momentarily parted 
and an American visitor quipped, “The sun 
always shines in the New World!” 

Well, the sun often shines in Ulster, but the 
first rule of packing for a holiday in Northern 
Ireland, is bring your wellies as well as your 
sunglasses, as the weather likes to dance 
across the sky. 



Siobhan Starrs/AP 


Early Christian figures on White 
Island, Lough Erne in Northern 
Ireland. The island is the site 
of the ruins of a church built 
around A.D. 1200. Six early 
Christian sculptures believed to 
depict Saint Patrick, Jesus and 
other holy figures are thought 
to date from the 9th to 11th 
century. 


The Lough Erne Golf 
Resort Enniskillen is 
in Northern Ireland. 
Two interconnecting 
lakes comprise 
Lough Erne, 
making it a popular 
vacation destination, 
especially for water 
sports, despite 
changeable weather. 
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Travel hacks 
from the pros 

By Mark Ellwood 

Bloomberg 

Those of us who love to travel 
always want to make sure we’re 
doing it right. I recently tracked 
down some globe-trotters to 
learn about their high-end tips 
and off-the-wall experiences. 

Samantha Brown was a break¬ 
out star on the Travel Channel in 
the early 2000s, when she hosted 
multiple different series, includ¬ 
ing The Trip, 50/50, and Great 
Weekends, logging visits to 260 
cities in more than 60 countries 
around the world. This year. 
Brown returned to television 
with a new show on PBS, “Places 
to Love.” 

She lives in Brooklyn with her 
husband and two children, con¬ 
veniently near the airport. 

Here are her travel secrets as 
to how to handle the pre-board¬ 
ing process with young kids and 
where to get the best souvenirs. 

Divide and conquer the 
plane boarding process 

Boarding a plane? It’s the 
worst. Everyone’s stressed; you 
can feel it in the cabin. Most peo¬ 
ple, when you get to pre-board, 
will take an entire family on, 
plus the car seats and the bags. 
But instead, parent No. 1 — that’s 
my husband, in our case — goes 
in first to bring all the gear in. 
Then parent No. 2 — that’s me 
— waits with the children until 
the last person of Zone Six walks 
onto the jetway. That’s when 
I bring my kids on. They are 
worn out from all the standing, 
so when you walk on the plane 
they get in their seats, tired, and 
it removes young children from 
what is the most stressful part of 
the flight, the boarding process. 

Pack a massage kit 

I always pack two pinky balls, 
which have been in my luggage 
for, like, 15 years now. Just don’t 
get the hollow ones — get the 
solid ones. You can buy them 
at toy stores across the United 
States. When I’m bone tired and 
achy from long haul flights or 
being on my feet all day, I place 
these on the floor and position 
my back on them right between 
the shoulder blades. I push up 
with my knees and then roll 
them all the way down my back 
and legs, working out all the 
knots and kinks along the way. 
Then you can turn around and go 
down the front of your legs and 
calves. It’s a $100 massage for 
$2.50. 

Why the supermarket is 
best place for souvenirs 

I love supermarkets when I 
travel, because they have prod¬ 
ucts we don’t. In a supermarket 
in Greece, I saw that Heilman’s 
actually makes mustard; they 
package it in a little goblet, so 
when you’re done with the mus¬ 
tard, you’ve got a nice little wine 
glass. That’s brilliant. Supermar¬ 
ket products are like language 
flash cards. Go down the canned 
goods aisle, and there are peas, 
but in France, they’re les pois. 
You’ll see all these foods you’re 
probably going to see on a menu, 
and now you’ll know what they 
are. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 
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By Anne Z. Cooke 

Tribune News Service 

I f Fiji was nothing more than sand and sea, palm 
fronds and flowers, it wouldn’t matter which 
South Paciflc beach resort you visited. Every va¬ 
cation would be just another ho-hum adventure. 
But after 15 years and as many visits to this 333- 
island nation, I’ve got a pretty good idea why each 
destination promises a unique experience. What’s the 
secret? It’s the Fijians themselves, proud to be Fijian 
and proud to show you their country. 

Sau Bay Fiji Retreat, on Vanua Levu, the second 
largest island, was the first stop on my most recent 
trip to Fiji. Still jet-lagged, I was sitting on the deck of 


the lodge, gazing over the bay, when the bushes below 
me suddenly stirred and two hands and a pair of clip¬ 
pers appeared, followed by a head. 

Then the head looked up, saw my feet and without 
missing a beat asked me what I thought of the um¬ 
brella-like trees towering over the lodge. Thus was my 
introduction to the owner, Nigel Douglas, a Scotsman 
by ancestry and a fifth-generation Fijian. 

“These are rain trees,” he said, affectionately patting 
a gnarled trunk. “I took one look and I knew this was 
the place for me. You don’t often see them so close to 
the shore — saltwater, you know — but they’re thriv¬ 
ing. And look at these tiny white flowers. These bushes 
are rare, but native.” He paused, scanning 
the hillside. “This was bare when we 


Above: 

Sun pushes 
away wispy clouds 
above beach bungalow No. 

1 at Tides Reach Resort on 
Taveuni, known as Fiji’s “garden 
isle.” Left: Tavoro Waterfalls, in 
Bouma National Heritage Park, is 
one of Taveuni’s top attractions. 
Right: Tides Reach guests are 
greeted with Fiji’s signature 
drink: fresh coconut water. 



bought it. Carol and I planted everything you see.” 

“How did you ever And this spot?” I asked. “Coming 
across the bay, you can’t see it.” 

“That’s easy,” he said. “Fiji is home. I’ve been to 
most of these islands, dived every reef Anything you 
want to know, people, politics, gardens, just ask. Do 
you drink wine? Maybe later.” 

I’d already met Carol, who emerged from her 
garden to show me Sau Bay’s four ocean-view bures 
(BOOR-ays, i.e. cottages), each equipped with big 
beds, mosquito netting, private baths, coffee makers, a 
cookie jar and air conditioning. 

Casual but courteous, the Douglases know how to 
make travelers feel at home. On most mornings Carol 
worked at her desk while Divemaster Nigel suited up 
to guide the resort’s six other guests to Rainbow 
Reef and the Great White Wall, 10 minutes 
away by dive boat. 

That left precious private time, to kayak 
across the bay, hike uphill and (with assis¬ 
tant manager Sarah as guide) visit nearby 
Kioa Island, the adopted home of Poly¬ 
nesian immigrants from Tuvalu; rising 
oceans are washing away their villages. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Steve Haggerty, Colorworld/TNS 


Sau Bay Rji Retreat’s air-conditioned bures (BOOR-eys, i.e. cottages) 
are equipp^ with mosquito netting, coffee makers and a cookie jar. 


FROM PAGE 32 

Four days later it was time to 
leave Sau Bay, this time to go to 
Tides Reach Resort, on Taveuni, 
Fiji’s Garden Isle. 

I was welcomed like royalty as 
the staff —10 handsome Fijians 
— lined up with hearty “hulas” 
and firm handshakes. “You must 
be thirsty,” said bartender Wil¬ 
liam Celua, eyes twinkling, big 
smile, handing me Fiji’s tradi¬ 
tional welcome drink, fresh coco¬ 
nut water topped with a flower. 

Just four years old. Tides 
Reach is still growing, adding 
two bures and a dive shop later 
this year. The bures are sleek 
and simple, uncluttered white 
with minimalist furnishings and 
bold Asian and Fijian art. The 
main lodge, airy and spacious 
with two open-air sides, looks out 
over a sandy beach and the blu¬ 
est of blue water. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it?” said 
guest relations manager Paul 
Gonebeci, motioning me to a 
plump white sofa. “Let’s sit for 
a minute, then I’ll show you 
around,” he said, handing me a 
list of possible activities. 

“Some people don’t want to do 
anything but relax,” he added, 
nodding toward a guest on the 
beach, reading a book under an 
umbrella. “But you might want to 
see the waterfalls or the hiking 
trails, so we should pick a time 
you like.” 

Gonebeci suggested snorkel- 
ing around Honeymoon Island, 
at the end of the bay. Following 
sports guide Niu Lebaivalu into 
water as clear as glass, I had my 
first look at the coral damaged 
when Cyclone Winston roared 
over Fiji, in February 2016. 

Clumps of newly grown coral 
looked healthy. But you couldn’t 
miss the piles of dead coral 
ripped out by wind and waves. 

“It was a Category 5 storm, the 
worst one ever,” Lebaivalu said. 
“The Pacific Ocean is warmer 
than it used to be.” 

On my last day at Tides Reach, 
he invited me to his village, 

Wiwi. A dozen small houses built 
in a circle, on 800 grassy acres, 
it’s fringed by vegetable gardens 
and a coconut palm grove. Fetch¬ 
ing a sulu (a wrap-around skirt) 
from the car, he handed it to me, 
blushing. 

“Shorts are OK other places, 
but the chief is inviting us to his 
house to share a bowl of (the 
ceremonial drink) kava. It’s tra¬ 
ditional,” he said. I’d also brought 
kava for the chief, a gift bought an 
hour earlier at the corner market. 

Back at Tides Reach, a fare¬ 
well dinner waited — grilled 
lobster with roasted garden 


KNOW & GO 

Sau Bay: Cottages for two or 
more start at $225 per night; 
add $60 per day, per person 
for meals. 
saubay.com 

Tides Reach: Villas for two 
start at $875 per night; the 
deluxe villa (for four) is 
$1,275. 

tidesreachresort.com 
Yasawa Island Resort: 
Listed rates start at $1,053 
for two in a bure; frequent 
discounts list $800. 
yasawa.com 


vegetables and a green salad 

— served by the chef, who came 
to the table to wish me safe 
travels. 

Yasawa Island Resort, in 
northwest Fiji, seemed a long 
way from Taveuni Island, in the 
east. But it was the last stop on 
my itinerary, and one of Fiji’s top 
10 luxury retreats. That made it 
worth the two short flights it took 
to get there. 

And it was my second visit, 
so I knew what to expect: Total 
privacy among tall palms and 
landscaped gardens; luxurious 
thatched bures that feel Fijian 
but offer the latest in luxury; 
miles of clean white sand, sloping 
gently out into deep water, with 
ocean views to the horizon. 

Less obvious but more impor¬ 
tant is that Yasawa Resort is, in its 
own way, both western resort and 
Fijian village. Blending two cul¬ 
tures, it enchants and enlightens 
travelers and reminds the staff 

— maids, waiters, guides, garden¬ 
ers and handymen — that they 
aren’t just employees, but hosts. 

Why does this matter? Because 
Yasawa Island Resort, like most 
Fijian beach resorts, occupies 
leased land, owned and con¬ 
trolled by the local chief and the 
clan. A warm partnership and 
shared traditions benefit both 
resort and village. 

At Yasawa: I swam, organized 
a beach picnic up the coast, 
toured Bukama and visited the 
famous Blue Lagoon Caves, 
where you take a deep breath, 
swim under water through a nar¬ 
row channel (guided by a strong, 
kindly Fijian man) and pop up in 
a mysterious, sunlit pool. 

And each evening, as the sun 
set over the yardarm, I joined my 
fellow travelers — kindred spirits 
all — at my favorite pool-side bar, 
toasting our adventure amid palm 
fronds and flowers, and rehashing 
another day in paradise. 




McDonald’s 
Japan gives 
an American 
staple an 
Italian accent 




Photos by Caitlin DooRNBOs/Stars and Stripes 

McDonald’s new cheese Bolognese french fries 
are available in Japan through the end of March. 

Below: The Bolognese sauce is served separate 
from the french fries for optimum dipping or pouring. 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 




In the latest “what the heck, Japan?” food pair¬ 
ing, McDonald’s Japan released its new cheese 
Bolognese french fries last week. 

While combining meaty spaghetti sauce with 
the fast-food chain’s famous golden fries might 
sound bizarre, the mix tasted familiar. It’s not 
that far off from chili-cheese fries — only a little 
sweeter and without the beans. 

The meal costs 390 yen (about $3.70) — or 490 
yen with a drink — and is presented in a small 
box with the Bolognese sauce and white Cheddar 
cheese served separately in a ramekin. This gives 
you the choice of dipping your fries into the Italian 
sauce or pouring it over the golden-fried goodness 
like advertisements show. 

If you’re a french fry purist like my grandpa, who 
famously refused even ketchup because it “ruined that 
great potatoey flavor,” this dish probably isn’t for you. 

The sauce contains tomatoes, caramelized onions, garlic, 
pepper and minced beef and pork in addition to the glob 
of melted cheese on top. 

The tomatoes stood out distinctly on my palate, but it 
was not too disrupting as it seemed to replace the flavor 
of ketchup I typically put on my fries. 

The protein from the beef, pork and cheese in the Bo¬ 
lognese sauce helped make the dish filling, but you might 
still want to order a hamburger on the side. The portion is 
small by American standards, but right in line with what 
you would expect from a Japan-based restaurant. 

If you want to try the fries, head to an off-base Mc¬ 
Donald’s in Japan before the end of the month. They are 
available only for a limited time. 

'do'6Fnbos.caitriri@"sfrl^'sx'orn 

Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 
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Agatha Christie’s great-grandson explains author’s enchantment with fabled locomotive 


By Thomas Adamson 

Associated Press 

Luxury travel meets murder. 

Aboard the Orient Express for 
the first time, Agatha Christie’s 
great-grandson James Prichard 
reminisced on how the Queen of 
Crime became enchanted with 
the fabled locomotive, and how its 
legendary route to the exotic east 
not only inspired one of her most 
famous novels, “Murder on the 
Orient Express,” but it defined her. 

“The Orient Express changed 
her life,” Prichard said. 

Christie first traveled on the 
iconic Orient Express in 1928 
during the most painful moment 
in her life, after Prichard’s great¬ 
grandfather, Archie Christie, 
walked out on her. 

“She wanted a holiday and 
someone suggested she went on 
an archaeological dig in Syria,” 
Prichard said. For a woman 
traveling solo in that era, the trip 
was “extraordinarily brave and 
adventurous,” he added. She met 
an archaeologist on the trip. Max 
Mallowan, who became her second 
husband, and they traveled via 
the Orient Express for years to 
digs in the Middle East. “That was 
their commute; that’s how they got 
there,” Prichard said. 

Prichard spoke about the family 


matriarch while traveling from 
Paris to France’s Champagne re¬ 
gion on a train chartered by 20th 
Century Fox to mark the home en¬ 
tertainment release last month of 
director Kenneth Branagh’s movie 
“Murder on the Orient Express.” 

Looking around a restored 1920s 
rail car called Etoile du Nord, 
Prichard said he could see the 
appeal in “the beauty of the train.” 
The art deco-style car with birch 
burl panels and exotic woodwork 
by famed French decorator Rene 
Prou was refurbished last year by 
France’s national rail network, the 
SNCF. Prichard and other guests 
were duly pampered onboard 
with Maison Laduree pastries and 
luxury Puiforcat tableware. 

The Orient Express launched 
in 1883 with its run from Paris 
to Constantinople that quickly 
saw it emerge as the symbol of 
travel’s golden age; a byword for 
luxury. That route ended in 1977 
with the growth of high-speed 
trains and affordable flights, but it 
served a shorter route until 2009, 
when it disappeared from official 
timetables altogether. The train is 
now France’s premier museum- 
on-wheels, classified as a French 
Historic Monument, and owned, 
along with its famous name, by the 
French state. These days, it only 


travels out “exceptionellement,” as 
the French say. 

The 1934 publication of Chris¬ 
tie’s novel saw the Orient Express 
become a symbol of something 
sinister: murder. A1974 film won 
an Oscar for Ingrid Bergman, and 
the story’s enduring popularity 
in stage, television and cinema 
has forever bound the train to the 
murder mystery. 

Why did Christie use the Orient 
Express as a setting for something 
so dark? Prichard says the train’s 
unique mix of foreigners, luxury 
and exoticism in an opulent but 
confined setting made it “perfect” 
for a whodunit with the mustached 
Belgian detective Hercule Poirot. 
“One of the first things you need 
for an Agatha Christie mystery 
is an enclosed space,” Prichard 
said. The train compartments 
offered “12 people who couldn’t go 
anywhere,” all of them presenting 
a facade over their true selves. 

Riding the train provided days 
of study for the author. “She 
observed — and that’s where 
some of this writing came from, 
was her ability to observe people 
and situations and then make the 
leap — bizarrely — to murder,” 
Prichard said. She’d have seen 
“glamorous strangers dressed to 
the nines for breakfast, for lunch. 


The Orient Express is pictured at the Gare de I’Est train station in Paris 
on Feb. 13. The fabled locomotive, recentiy restored by the French 
state, inspired one of Christie's most famous mysteries. 


for tea, for dinner — but who were 
they behind that theater?” 

Christie frequently crafted her 
plots by putting disparate charac¬ 
ters together in an exotic location, 
then imagining the fallout from a 
murder. Not everything was made 
up, though. In the book, the train 
gets stuck in a snowdrift, giving 
Poirot time to gather clues and 
interview each traveler. Prichard 
notes that in 1929, the real Orient 
Express got trapped by a blizzard, 
and later, an Orient Express train 
on which Christie was traveling 
got stuck in flooding. 

As custodian and CEO of the 
Agatha Christie estate, Prichard 
handles artistic rights and must 
OK productions using Christie’s 
work. He served as executive pro¬ 
ducer on the Branagh adaptation. 

Christie wrote more than 75 
books that have sold 2 billion 
copies. Despite her popularity as 
a writer, she preferred to watch 
people rather than talk to them. 
She was “very reserved, very 
quiet,” Prichard said. 

Prichard was 6 when she died. 

It was only when he saw news of 
her death leading the BBC when 
arriving home from school that 
he realized “she was something 
special; she was something more 
than my great-grandmother.” 
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Young people celebrate the 
opening of Oktoberfest in Munich, 
Germany, in September 2017. 
“Atlas of Beer,” written by two 
geographers from Kennesaw State 
University in Geoi^ia, surveys beer 
across six continents, from banana 
beer in Tanzania to the booming 
microbrewery and craft beer 
movement in the U.S. 

Matthias Schrader/AP 



National Geographic book surveys global beer culture 


By Beth J. Harpaz 

Associated Press 

Think of beer and you may think of Irish pubs or 
Germany’s Oktoberfest. But a National Geographic 
book called the “Atlas of Beer” surveys beer across 
six continents, from banana beer in Tanzania to 
beer aged in wine barrels in Argentina. 

“We like to seek out and drink the local beer or 
just see how it tastes and see how it’s different than 
the beers we can get at home,” said Mark W. Patter¬ 
son, who wrote the book with Nancy Hoalst-Pullen. 

Patterson and Hoalst-Pullen, who teach geog¬ 
raphy at Kennesaw State University in Georgia 
outside Atlanta, spoke about the “Atlas of Beer” and 
beer culture around the world in a podcast for AP 
Travel’s weekly series “Get Outta Here!” Here are 
some excerpts, edited for brevity and clarity. 

Associated Press: How has Irish pub culture 
spread around the world? 

Hoalst-Pullen: You don’t have to necessarily be 
in Ireland anymore to have an authentic Irish pub 
experience. When the Irish diaspora went all over 
the world, they brought their pubs with them.... 
Some people think it’s quite magical, where you 
can slip in and have a pint by an open fire and have 
a deep conversation with people that you like.... A 
location that feels like home is part of what people 
relate to. 

Your book describes the “shebeen queens” of 
South Africa, saying the term comes from an Irish 
word for places that illegally sell alcohol. 

Hoalst-Pullen: The women (in South Africa) 
who would make the beer would create in their 
homes illicit bars. People would come in and drink 
in those locations. And then when they would be 
raided, they would have ways that they could hide 
everything. So it looked just like a normal place. 

The shebeen queens were some of the most power¬ 
ful people in the community. 

Patterson: There are companies in Ireland, one 
in particular called the Irish Pub Co. that was 
acquired by Diageo, the company that owns Guin¬ 
ness, and they have five or six styles of Irish pubs 
that they build and ship all over the world. So you 
can order a somewhat customized Irish pub and 
have it delivered at your doorstep, where you as¬ 
semble it and you can serve Guinness beer there. 

Talk about the ancient roots of beer and how dif¬ 
ferent grains grown in different places determine 
flavor. 

Patterson: The biggest impact on the taste of 
beer is not so much the grains but it’s actually the 


yeast. So the yeast imparts a lot of flavor on the 
beers. Talking about the ancientness or the DNA of 
beer, archaeologists have found evidence that beer 
was being produced as long ago as 7000 years B.C., 
in China of all places. They’ve also found it a little 
bit later in time — about 5000 B.C. — in what we 
would call modern-day Iraq. But they also specu¬ 
late that when people would migrate, they would 
actually bring the grains from their local places 
and then actually sow the seeds in their new place. 
And that was specifically for brewing beer and not 
for making bread. 

Hoalst-Pullen: The four main ingredients that 
make beer, which is water and cereal grains, yeast 
and hops, those are the four things that can lead 
to what we many times call beer terroir. You may 
hear the term with wine. People think about wine 
and where it’s grown and how that location imparts 
a taste onto the grapes. And there is quite a bit of 
thought that... different flavors of different types of 
beer are in part based on the locations that they’re 
made. 

Your book mentions banana beer in Tanzania. 

Hoalst-Pullen: It’s kind of a wine-beer hybrid. 

... It’s quite thick. It’s not what most people would 
probably consider to be beer, that you would drink 
that would be reminiscent of maybe a lager or most 
ales, but given where it comes from and what’s 
available there, it’s probably something that you 
would want to drink to shake off the hot sun if 
you’re at the base of Kilimanjaro. 

What are some great craft beer and microbrew¬ 
ery destinations in the U.S.? 

Hoalst-Pullen: California, especially in San 
Diego; San Francisco; Portland (Ore.) area, on the 
West Coast, and Portland, Maine.... The Midwest 
is probably one of the really good hot spots to see 
regional beers. So Ohio and Michigan, Indiana.... 
Of course, Asheville (in North Carolina). Texas is 
another one. 

Patterson: I will add in there Denver. Denver is 
also the home of the Great American Beer Fest, 
which is the largest beer fest in the U.S. 

What’s one of your favorite places for beer 
around the world? 

Patterson: Argentina is known for its wine, 
but what the brewers are doing is they’re getting 
together with the wineries and they’re taking their 
use barrels and then they’re aging their beers in 
used wine barrels. And the result is some of the 
best beers in the world.... It’s largely small-batch 
stuff, but they are trying to work their way into the 
U.S. market. 
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Is the sun 
finally setting 
on the CD era 





Big box retailers de-emphasizing 
compact discs, adding to format’s 
steep decline since early 2000s 

By Randall Roberts 
Los Angeles Times 

T hirty-five years after the format was intro¬ 
duced as one of the greatest audio advance¬ 
ments since the birth of recorded music 
— and unwittingly unleashed digitized 
music into the wild — the once indestructible com¬ 
pact disc received another existential wound in early 
2018 after a report that two big box retailers were 
reassessing their approaches to physical CD sales. 

Electronics outlet Best Buy will stop carrying most 
CDs in their stores, and Target is attempting to ne¬ 
gotiate with distributors to switch to a consignment 
model, according to sources in the music business 
who declined to speak on the record for fear of jeop¬ 
ardizing business relationships. The news was first 
reported by Billboard. 

The shift further confirms the format’s precipi¬ 
tous fall: Since peak plastic in 2001, CD sales have 
dropped 88 percent, from 712 million units to 85.4 
million in 2017, according to Nielsen Music. 

With casual music fans done with discs in favor of 
streaming services like Spotify, Pandora and Apple 
Music, Best Buy is ceding the market to online retail¬ 
ers including Amazon and independent stalwarts 
such as Amoeba Music. 

Which prompts the question: As with 78 rpm 
records and 8-track tapes before them, does the news 
further the compact disc’s march toward redundan¬ 
cy? Are CDs now on their way to becoming a niche 
product in the same manner as the cassette? 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Best Buy will pare its CD selection over the 
next four to six months and at some point stop 
selling CDs through its online store, according 
to a label distribution salesperson who services 
music chains. 

After it eliminates its racks, the store will likely 
sell discounted discs in much the same way as it 
does DVDs. (Best Buy did not respond to requests 
for comment.) 

Independent retailers, meanwhile, have found 
there remains a consistent appetite for CDs. Sales 
of new CDs have long been trending down, but the 
used market is on the rise. In 2017, for instance, 
CD sales at secondary marketplace Discogs 
jumped 28 percent over 2016. That’s an increase 
that’s outpacing vinyl, which rose 19 percent. 

With streaming services the way of the present, 
the news isn’t a shock to the system for the music 
industry. In 2017, chain stores such as Best Buy 
accounted for a mere 11 percent of CD sales, ac¬ 
cording to Nielsen Music. 

In 2004 that same retail sector, which then also 
included Borders, Circuit City and other now- 
shuttered sellers, accounted for 48.5 percent of 
CD sales. Their dominance was often cited as a 
primary reason independent outlets and midlevel 
retailers such as Tower Records suffered. 

“I think Best Buy is unfortunately coming to 
the realization of why those retailers aren’t in 
business anymore,” says David Bakula, analyst 
for Nielsen Music. “They’re trying to be smarter 
about moving into the future, and that future is 
access to entertainment, not necessarily perma¬ 
nent storage of entertainment.” 

Target already signaled its ambivalence to the 
format in the fall, when it reduced CD rack space 


to a mere 4 feet wide, a far cry from the glory 
days when music occupied multiple aisles. 

Still, each week thousands of discs move 
through Amoeba Music in Hollywood, Calif The 
store’s co-owner, Jim Henderson, seemed non¬ 
plussed about Best Buy’s disinterest. 

There still could be fallout. For him, the news 
furthers a misperception that record stores and 
physical formats are an endangered species. 

“I don’t know if you can look at this one signi- 
fier as symbolic of how everybody’s going to react 
to the viability of the format,” Henderson said. 
“The world is so much more complex than it was. 
With people’s buying habits, individuality really 
rings true more than in previous generations.” 

Teens, for example, don’t need to buy LPs when 
they’re more easily accessed via Spotify, yet they 
have embraced the analog format’s tangibility. 

When it was introduced, the CD was marketed 
as a durable, sturdy replacement for what the 
music business characterized as warp-prone long- 
playing albums and unstable cassettes. 

Behind the marketing spin, the format was 
considered the savior of struggling record labels 
whose main material expense at the time, vinyl, 
fluctuated with the price of petroleum. The com¬ 
pact disc promised m^or labels higher, and more 
predictable, profit margins, one reason why the 
digital reproduction system had the full backing 
of the industry. 

“The system is real, it works, and the consumer 
won’t have to worry that in six months something 
will come along to make it obsolete,” PolyGram 
Records then-marketing vice president Emiel 
Petrone raved to The Times in March 1983. 

He wasn’t wrong; it took about 15 years until 
Napster crashed the party. Billions of discs 
have changed hands in the interim, even if the 
argument of the format’s superiority to the LP 
remains a hotly debated topic among audiophiles. 


Permanent Records’ two vinyl-heavy loca¬ 
tions in Los Angeles still carry a small selection 
of used CDs, says owner Lance Berresi. When 
he opened Permanent’s first shop, in Chicago in 
2006,80 percent of its business was in used CDs. 
Now, says Berresi, it’s less than 5 percent — but 
people still buy them. 

“It may be the end of an era for Best Buy, but 
that doesn’t mean that people are done with the 
format in general,” he says. “It just means that it’s 
not profitable enough for them to make it worth 
their square footage.” 

A lot of cars still have disc players, Berresi 
adds, and despite Apple Music’s best efforts, he 
says, not everyone is in a huge rush to upgrade. 

Asked about trends at Amoeba’s three Califor¬ 
nia locations, Henderson conceded that CD sales 
continue to experience a gradual decline, while 
vinyl sales have maintained their striking rise 
over the past decade. He added that discs still 
account for a third of Amoeba’s business and that 
the slowdown has tapered in the past few years, 
after a period when first-generation streaming 
services initially cut into downloads and physical 
sales. 

As when CDs supplanted LPs starting in the 
late ’80s, perception among fans that a new future 
has arrived has prompted a mass exodus. It’s cur¬ 
rently a buyer’s market for used CDs, with indie 
shops paying only a buck or two for secondhand 
stock. 

There could be an upside for mom-and-pop 
shops, says Nielsen Music’s Bakula: “The 
independent stores who benefited from the LP 
boom, when you couldn’t get them anywhere else, 
maybe they also benefit from the CDs.” 

The trends do raise another question: How 
much longer will it make 
financial sense for artists and 
labels to manufacture CDs? 

While the industry’s future 
might be in streaming, the 
compact disc still has a 
pulse, says Bruce Resnikoff, 
president and CEO of UMe, 
Universal Music Group’s 
global catalog business. 

“Make no mistake, stream¬ 
ing will continue to grow and 
become even more central to 
how fans discover and listen 
to music,” Resnikoff said in a 
statement. “At the same time, 
CDs and vinyl remain a sig¬ 
nificant part of our business 
and will be around for a very 
long time.” 

He added that plenty of overseas markets are 
still rather in tune with CDs. 

“Our industry is global, and CDs remain an 
important way for people to buy music in some of 
the world’s biggest markets like Japan, Germany 
and France,” Resnikoff wrote. “As long as there 
are music fans who want CDs and vinyl, and 
there are plenty of those customers out there, we 
will make sure our music is available in those 
formats.” 

Harout Hovsepyan, owner of compact disc du¬ 
plication company Hollywood Disc in Glendale, 
Calif, hadn’t heard about Best Buy’s retreat, but 
he said that so few musicians ever landed their 
work in the chain’s racks that it won’t likely affect 
his clientele, who normally order a few hundred 
at a time to sell at gigs. 

“Now I have so many customers who are doing 
short runs. Small quantities, but they do a lot. It’s 
crazy,” he said. 

Gone, he explained, are the days when those 
same acts were placing orders for 5,000 copies. 
They’re now committing to runs of 200-500. 

Amoeba’s Henderson said he can imagine a 
time when CDs experience a resurgence, but he 
wouldn’t go so far as to suggest the format will 
become as beloved as vinyl, nor does he expect a 
CD collector’s market to rival LPs. 

Part of it is the sheer quantity of used product 
available. Equally important, most compact discs 
lack the signifiers that create demand: different 
pressings, unique packaging and artful covers 
— the markers that make LPs collectible. 

The format’s future mostly faces a less objec¬ 
tive hurdle, Henderson says. “Ultimately, it’s a 
really good product. It’s just that right now it’s 
being squeezed a little bit and has a little bit of an 
identity crisis.” 

Which is to say, it’s not hip to brag about your 
pristine, impressively deep CD collection — yet. 


Independent retailers, meanwhile, have 
found there remains a consistent appetite 
for CDs. Sales of new CDs have long 
been trending down, but the used market 
is on the rise. In 2017, for instance, 

CD sales at secondary marketplace 
Discogs jumped 28 percent over 2016. 
That’s an increase that’s outpacing vinyl, 
which rose 19 percent. 
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Joy goes deeper, 
broader this time 

By Glenn Gamboa 

Newsday 

It’s really no wonder that 
Vance Joy caught Taylor Swift’s 
eye with his breakout single 
“Riptide” — its charmingly 
idiosyncratic storytelling lifted 
by pop hooks made for an easy 
match for her “1989” tour. 

For his follow-up, “Nation of 
Two,” the Australian singer- 
songwriter has gone deeper and 
broader, making singalongs that 
sound even bigger, ready for the 
stadiums he played as Swift’s 
opener. 

The first single “Lay It on 
Me” is brasher than Joy’s earlier 
songs, thanks to a bridge that 
swells as a horn section, gal¬ 
loping percussion and backing 
singers help him gather steam 
before a the thunderous chorus. 

He busts out the ukulele again 
for the sweet “Saturday Sun” 
as he wonders about the state of 
his relationship, while acoustic 
happiness seemingly swirls all 
around him. “So what’s going 
on? ’Cause I’ve been undone,” he 
worries, over a sunny, fast-mov¬ 
ing groove. “Am I still on her 
mind?” 

That combination drives much 
of “Nation of Two,” where Joy 
has reservations, but gets swept 
up by the momentum of the 
music around him. Even on the 
relatively straightforward “Call 
If You Need Me,” Joy is sur¬ 
rounded by echoing percussion 



Vance Joy 

Nation of Two (Atlantic) 


that should make Mumford & 
Sons proud. 

However, Joy is still best when 
he’s spinning his own unique 
stories. “We came out of the 
cinema, rubbing our eyes, our 
mouths were dry,” he declares in 
the gorgeous “Bonnie & Clyde.” 
“We felt a little guilty about 
spending that whole sunny day 
inside.” That’s an opening that’s 
so specific and so literary that it 
makes you want to turn a page, 
and when he pairs it with more 
acoustic simplicity, it’s no wonder 
Joy made inroads with country 
fans as well as pop ones with his 
last album. 

Sure, with “Nation of Two,” 

Joy might have lost the power 
of surprise, but he has replaced 
it with stronger songs that 
will stick with fans as long as 
“Riptide.” 
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Juicy, hilarious, jaw-dropping 


Haddish spares no details in deeply personal memoir last Black Unicorn’ 




By Christen A. Johnson 


Chicago Tribune 


Y OU may know Tiffany Haddish as the goofy girl 
from the Groupon Super Bowl commercials, 
or as the free-spirited, breakout star of last 
summer’s blockbuster “Girls Trip.” You may 
have even doubled-over laughing from one of her stand- 
up bits at a club or arena. 

Whatever way you’ve experienced the actress and co¬ 
median, you know she is consistently illuminating, always 
serving candor, effervescence 
and just plain fun, with splashes 
of raunchiness everywhere in 
between. 

Her debut memoir, “The Last 
Black Unicorn,” does noth¬ 
ing less. Turning the pages is 
like leaning in during a juicy 
brunch session with one of your 
closest girlfriends who is giv¬ 
ing spare-no-detail recaps of 
her jaw-dropping, eye-bugging 
escapades. 

Haddish is raw and uninhib¬ 
ited as she details the delicate 
balance of learning her 
worth while remaining 
unwavering in who she is already. She unasham¬ 
edly takes us through the nuances of her upbring¬ 
ing and familial woes, early talents and interests, 
former love life and sexual encounters, and her 
meteoric rise in the comedy industry and Hollywood. 

The memoir starts as a nonlinear coming-of-age 
tale that, when simplified, can feel as if the facts are 
not in Haddish’s favor: She’s poor, illiterate until ninth 
grade, and in the foster care system despite being in her 
grandmother’s custody. Her mother is in a mental-health 
facility, and her father abandoned her when she was 3 
years old. 

This is where Haddish’s persistence shines; she is 
determined to not fall victim to her circumstances, even 
though she didn’t necessarily view her circumstances as 
challenges. She writes about using humor to find creative 
loopholes for her illiteracy, before learning to read in just 
one month; capitalizing on an extracurricular activity 
in high school, making $50 a game for being the team 
mascot; and persuading a family court judge to sign a 
media release form, giving her permission to be in a news 


Stand-up comedian and actress 
Tiffany Haddish’s “The Last Black 
Unicorn” is an edgy, unflinching 
collection of personal essays. 

Evan Agostini, Invision/AP 


special while at the Laugh Factory comedy camp. 

In her young adulthood, we see Haddish yearn for love 
and to be loved — fully and faithfully. One of her most 
gut-busting, yet heart-wrenching, accounts is her detailed 
revenge on her cheating, wanna-be pimp, ex-boyfriend, 
Titus. As crude as the vengeance was, it feels justified, 
especially after walking through Haddish’s heartbreak. 

Continuing on her love quest, Haddish processes a slew 
of relationships, one with a special needs co-worker, Ros- 
coe, another with an abusive ex-husband she divorced, then 
remarried. 

She acknowledges that these experi¬ 
ences are “unbelievable,” and that 
they will “either make you cry or 
laugh.” But, somehow, with her 
colloquial style, uncensored 
retorts, and personal encoun¬ 
ters recounted as scriptlike 
dialogue, Haddish does make 
you laugh, but also makes you 
relate and empathize, to her pain 
and joy, her embarrassment and 
excitement, her boldness and fear, 
and everything else in between — a 
any great comedian does. You can’t 


help but root for her while laughing out loud at her antics. 

On her climb to stardom, Haddish earned her comedy 
stripes amid rampant sexism, saying, “I can’t tell you 
how many (promoters) tried to tell me that to get onstage 
I had to get on my back.” Even her peers would deny her 
talent, saying, “unless you opening up those legs, you 
can’t go (on tour with me).” 

Now, she writes, the men who challenged and mini¬ 
mized Haddish are the same ones asking her to headline 
shows for sold-out arenas. 

In the words of her “comedy guardian angel,” Kevin 
Hart, Haddish is undeniably “a force” that “demands to 
be heard and respected,” — as a comedian, but also as 
a woman secure in the truth of her story. Despite soci¬ 
etal forces that make it difficult for black women to be 
viewed as multilayered and complex, “The Last Black 
Unicorn,” with its gutsy vulnerability and acute self- 
awareness, offers a space for black women to be 


‘Norwich’ story of small Vt. town that produced 11 Olympians 


By Fred Bowen 
Special to The Washington Post 
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r orwich: One Tiny Vermont 
Town’s Secret to Happiness 
and Excellence” is a small 
book with a big message. 
Here, Karen Crouse, a New York Times 
sportswriter, examines how an out-of-the- 
way place with a population of about 3,000 
has produced 11 Olympians, including two 
medal winners. 

Norwich’s secret, according to Crouse, 
is the opposite of today’s overheated 
youth-sports culture with its early special¬ 
ization, travel teams and expensive indi¬ 
vidual coaching. The parents in Norwich 
allow their children to sample a variety of 
sports, emphasize participation more than 
achievement, and let their kids find their 
own way through trial and error. 

Crouse is a reporter, not a sociologist. 
While she cites studies and books to sup¬ 
port the idea that the “Norwich Way” is 
the best, she concentrates on the lives of 
Norwich’s athletes. She’s a good storytell¬ 
er, and the stories make her point. 

Ironically, the family that started Nor¬ 
wich’s incredible run of Olympic success 
was the opposite of the Norwich Way. 


Albert O. Snite would have fit in with 
today’s helicopter sports parents. Snite 
drove his two daughters, Betsy and Sunny, 
to be champion skiers. He required the 
girls to train year round and removed 
them from school 
for long periods of 
time for national 
and international 
competitions. 

In some ways, 
Snite’s obsessive 
drive paid off Betsy 
made two Olympic 
teams and won 
a silver medal at 
the 1960 Winter 
Olympics in Squaw 
Valley, Cahf She also placed fourth in the 
giant slalom. Sunny, on the other hand, fell 
short of her father’s Olympic dreams after 
a skiing accident injured her back. Crouse 
makes it clear that Sunny used the injury 
to step away from the intense pressure of 
competitive skiing. 

Skiing success came at a great cost to 
the Snite sisters. Betsy became a hard 
partier when she was away from her fa¬ 
ther on the European ski circuit. She died 
at age 45 after years of struggling with 
alcohol addiction. Sunny moved out West, 



rarely returned to Norwich and suffered 
through three abusive marriages. Her fa¬ 
ther died without ever meeting any of her 
husbands or either of her children. 

The lesson was not lost on the inhabit¬ 
ants of Norwich. As Crouse writes, “The 
Snite sisters produced wonderful ski 
results, but no one in town wanted to raise 
their children to be like them.” 

The other Norwich stories are happier. 
Two families — the Hastings and Hollands 
— produced five Olympians in ski jump¬ 
ing and Nordic combined (ski jumping 
and cross-country skiing). The adventures 
Crouse describes as the boys encourage 
and inspire one another to improve and 
help each other survive will make anyone 
jealous of this happy band of brothers. 

When asked how he raised three Olym¬ 
pians out of five children, the Hollands’ 
father, Harry, observes, “Maybe some of 
the success of the boys was because we 
kept out of the way.” 

“Norwich” offers other lessons: Felix 
McGrath did not specialize in any sport. 

He was a four-sport athlete in high school 
who made the 1988 Olympic team as an al¬ 
pine skier. Andrew Wheating was a decid¬ 
edly mediocre basketball and soccer player 
who discovered a passion for track during 
his junior year of high school and became 


an outstanding middle-distance runner. 

Even the less-than-happy stories seem 
to reinforce the Norwich Way. Freestyle 
skier Hannah Kearney failed badly in 
her first Olympics. She felt she had let the 
town down. But the people of Norwich did 
not turn their backs on her. They helped 
her financially and emotionally, and she 
bounced back to win gold in 2010 and 
bronze in 2014. 

Kevin Pearce was a high-fiying snow- 
boarder who was ready to challenge 
Shaun White as America’s best on the 
fiat board. A terrifying crash and head 
injury shortly before the 2010 Games 
left him in a coma for 10 days and forced 
him through a grueling rehabilitation. 
Although he has lingering effects from 
the crash, Pearce now speaks on behalf of 
people with traumatic brain injuries. 

Crouse makes it clear that after the 
false start of the Snite sisters, the remain¬ 
ing Norwich Olympians have grown to 
be happy, well-adjusted adults. Some 
continue to contribute to the town’s sports 
programs and inspire younger athletes. 

With her small but timely book, Crouse 
has given parents of young athletes a 
great gift — a glimpse at another way to 
raise. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 



Marvel Studios/A P 


Chris Hemsworth, left, and the Hulk 
share the screen in “llior: Ragnarok.” 
The flick is now available on DVD. 

NEW ON DVD 

“Thor: Ragnarok”: The sombemess 
that has been a foundation to bring Thor 
(Chris Hemsworth) to the big screen in 
both “Thor” (2011) and “Thor: The Dark 
World” (2013) is gone with this film. 
Whether it be from a writing form of 
whiplash created by the massive success 
of the comedy-heavy Marvel produc¬ 
tions of “Guardians of the Galaxy” and 
“Deadpool” or the unbridled direction of 
Taika Waititi, “Thor: Ragnarok” is the 
funniest films in the franchise and most of 
the other comic book movies to come from 
the studio. “Thor: Ragnarok” is packed 
from the opening sequence to the secret 
scene credits at the end. Waititi manages 
to dodge and weave his way from mo¬ 
ments of such high-impact action that you 
shouldn’t be surprised if you end up with a 
bloody nose to quieter moments that bank 
as much on laughs as landed punches. Mix 
in a stunning new villain in Hela, as por¬ 
trayed with wicked abandon by multiple 
Oscar winner Cate Blanchett, with enough 
big action scenes to fill a half dozen mov¬ 
ies and “Thor: Ragnarok” rocks. 

“Wonder Wheel”: Woody Allen’s latest 
production is a compelling modern Greek 
tragedy full of characters flawed to the 
point of self-destruction played out against 
a backdrop that flows from nostalgic real¬ 
ism to stage-like appearance. It is the best 
and most emotionally complex work from 
Allen since his 2013 Oscar-nominated 
“Blue Jasmine.” There’s a complexity to 
the characters that ebbs and flows hke the 
surf off the Coney Island amusement park 
that serves as the locale starting from the 
welcoming role of Mickey (Justin Tim- 
berlake) as the narrator of the prologue 
that explains the drama to come in typical 
Greek tragedy fashion playing out in three 
distinct threads. 

“The Man Who Invented Christmas”: 
Dan Stevens, who has already showed a 
great acting range through his work in 
the live-action version of “Beauty and the 
Beast” and the thought-provoking “The 
Ticket,” takes on the role of Dickens. It’s 
a demanding part as the character goes 
from an international celebrity to a man 
wrestling with soul-wrenching demons. 
The story suggests Charles Dickens had 
such a vivid imagination that his char¬ 
acters would spring to life as soon as he 
found the proper name for them. Stevens 
handles every challenge thrown at him, 
even when Dickens appears to be on the 
verge of madness. There’s an energy to 
the way Stevens plays the role that makes 
even the Aim’s darkest moment when 
Dickens faces his darkest fears feel alive. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Lady Bird”: High school senior (Sao- 
irse Ronan) wants to go to college in New 
York to get away from her California 
home. 

“The Breadwinner”: A young girl 
pretends to be a boy in order to help her 
family. 

“Gintama”: Young samurai finds work 
where he can in a world where aliens 
have taken over feudal Tokyo. 

“The Sandman”: Young girl brings an 
evil to life when she falls asleep. 

“The Clapper”: Ed Helms stars in this 
story of man who works as an audience 
member for infomercials. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Rick BENTLEv/Tribune News Service 

D avid Mazouz, 17, was barely a 
teenager when he was cast to 
play the young Bruce Wayne in 
“Gotham.” Because the team 
behind the series based on the 
DC Comics hero stressed the 
production would focus on Batman’s stomp¬ 
ing grounds of Gotham City before the caped 
crime fighter slipped on his cape, it looked as 
if the only reason Mazouz was in the show was 
to be part of the street crime that took Bruce 
Wayne’s parents from him and gave birth to a 
legend. 

That element played out, but Mazouz ended 
up with a lot more to work with through three- 
plus seasons. He’s found love and had his heart 
broken. He’s been trained as a fighter only to 
see those skills fail him. He’s been an evil dop- 
pelganger and a teen whose arrogance is only 
outweighed by his bank account. 

Before the season started, the executive 
producers of “Gotham” gave Mazouz an idea of 
what kind of roller coaster the character would 
be on this year. “What was going to happen 
looked like a sine curve,” Mazouz says over the 
clatter of a Fox party. “He would start really 
high with his vigilante path and then take a 
really big fall. What is happening to Bruce is 
going to go on for a while and I really like that. 

I am happy that it wasn’t just this one or two 
episode arc.” 

The ever-changing complexities of the 
young Bruce Wayne continue. Jim Gordon 
(Ben McKenzie) — the man who will one day 
be commissioner — investigates events when 
the Toy Maker is hired to assassinate one of 
Gotham’s doctors. Lee Thompkins (Morena 
Baccarin) begins to rebuild the Narrows with 
the riddle-happy Nygma (Cory Michael Smith) 
as her chief partner. 

The biggest twist in Bruce Wayne’s life is his 
separation from his mentor/butler/father figure 
Alfred (Sean Pertwee), whose new life in the 
Narrows becomes complicated. Mazouz has al¬ 
ways enjoyed working with Pertwee, but found 
the events in the midseason finale — where 
Bruce Wayne fires Alfred — to be some of the 
best work they had done together. 

“That scene was so different than anything 
we had done before,” Mazouz says. 

The actor doesn’t live in a manor or prowl 
rooftops in search of bad guys, but there are a 
lot of ways Mazouz can relate to his character. 
In recent episodes, Bruce Wayne has gone 
over the top in everything from the way he 
spends money to the way he consumes alcohol. 
The way he is acting is far beyond his years 
but Mazouz knows Bruce Wayne would never 
admit he was acting overly immature in his ef¬ 
forts to be mature. 

Mazouz understands because he — on a lesser 
extent — has also been pushing boundaries as 
he grows up. “The thing about ‘Gotham’ that is 
so great — especially with my character — is 
that we’re telling a story about non-people, about 
Actional people but at the same time they are 
going through certain parts of life that all people 
go through,” Mazouz says. “It’s like me as a 
teenager with my parents. To a certain extent I 
don’t want to have anything to do with them. I 
understand not wanting to worry about school 
and wanting to party all the time. I just want to 
do what makes me happy and pleasures me in 
that moment. 

“Everything is exaggerated with Bruce be¬ 
cause this is based on comic books and he has 
a billion dollars. This is a story that happens in 
everyday life with teenagers.” 

If given the chance to be Bruce Wayne, 
Mazouz wouldn’t be fully invested in taking on 
the way the boy billionaire is acting at the mo¬ 
ment. He is certain that after one or two nights 
of unbridled party madness, he would be looking 
for some bit of sanity in his life. But, Mazouz 
understands why the character acts the way he 
does. Bruce Wayne is struggling with his part 
in a death and the ramifications of his actions. 
What has been Bruce Wayne’s downfall is his 
trying to deal with the event but dealing with it 
in the wrong way. 
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Fitness craze for people who want to help the environment making its way to US —i 


By Allison Klein 

The Washington Post 

H ave you recently spotted people toting 
trash bags while jogging? Or their 
hands filled with old plastic bottles? 
You might soon. 

Sweden’s latest fitness craze — plogging — is 
making its way to U.S. shores. The term is a 
mash-up of jogging and the Swedish “plocka 
upp,” meaning pick up. In this case, litter. 

Across Europe, there are plogging groups in 
Scandinavia, Germany and beyond. In the United 
States, it’s just starting to catch on among exercis¬ 
ers who are fed up with rubbish along their route. 

“I’m not going to just let litter sit there. I’m 
not going to just walk past that plastic bottle,” 
said plogger and Alexandria, Va., resident Emily 
Wright. “It’s not that I don’t think it’s gross to pick 
it up. I do. But I also think it’s gross for a person 
to not take responsibility for it.” 

Wright, 40, has been plogging for several 
months along the Alexandria waterfront, but just 
a few weeks ago learned that what she’s been 
doing has a name. 

Her partner used to lovingly tease her about 
her habit of going out for a run-walk for about an 
hour with a trash bag and plastic gloves. 

“He used to call it my trash runs,” said Wright, 
a writer and cellist. “A few weeks ago he said, ‘the 
Swedes have a name for your trash runs!”’ 

She mostly picks up cigarette butts, bits of Sty¬ 
rofoam containers, plastic bottles and bottle caps. 
“There are an alarming number of full diapers,” 
she said. “They turn my stomach the most.” 

Plogging not only helps the environment, it’s 
quite good for your health. Think squats while 
jogging. 

According to the Swedish-based fitness app 
Lifesum, which this month made it possible for 
users to track plogging activity, a half-hour of 
jogging plus picking up trash will burn 288 calo¬ 
ries for the average person, compared with the 
235 burned by jogging alone. A brisk walk will 


expend about 120. 

“It makes me feel good for so many reasons,” 
Wright said. “My pants fit differently. I’m more 
nipped in at the waist. I think it’s because of bal¬ 
ance and fiexibility.” 

In Sweden, plogger M^a Tesch, 28, said she 
learned about plogging last year, when it became 
popular in the Scandinavian country. It spread 
through word-of-mouth, and the hashtag #plog- 
ging started popping up on social media. Tesch, 
a nurse, said she regularly organizes plogging 
events in which she and friends will pluck litter 
for a few hours, then spend time hanging out¬ 
side together around a fire. 

“I run a lot and I love to spend time in 
nature. When I find litter out in the woods 
or in the archipelago it makes me sad and 
a bit angry. When I heard about plogging 
it was a natural way to do something 
about that agitation,” Tesch said in 
an email. “It’s so easy to just bring 
the litter and put it in the nearest 
bin, and it makes you feel that 
you’re doing a difference!” 

Laura Lindberg, who lives in 
Hoboken, N. J., said a few weeks 
ago she learned about plogging 
and had what she called an 
“aha moment.” 

“It was a no-brainer. I knew 
I could incorporate it into my 
runs,” said Lindberg, 36, 
who runs four or five days a 
week. “I suddenly felt guilty 
for not doing it for all these 
years I’ve been running. 

All you need is a bag.” 

She also takes along a 
pair of gardening gloves 
she stuffs into her 
pocket. 

“I try to get in my 
first mile while I scope out 


where I see recyclables and garbage,” she said. 
On her second and third miles, she plucks litter 
off sidewalks and bushes. 

“I’ve yet to look back,” said Lindberg, who 
works in sales for a health insurance company. 
“I’ve yet to return without a bag of recyclables 
and garbage.” 

She said seeing litter on the street used to upset 
her. 

“I’d be frustrated by it,” she said. “Then it 
clicked, duh, I don’t have to be frustrated about it. 
I can do something about it.” 

Lindberg said that while she thoroughly 
enjoys picking up trash in Hoboken, 
she wouldn’t attempt it where she 
works in New York City. 

“With the pace on sidewalks. I’d be 
» . infuriating people if I started doing 
' that here in Manhattan,” she said. 

The environmental organization 
\ Keep America Beautiful recently 
started promoting plogging as a 
way to encourage trash-free com¬ 
munities. Spokesman Mike Rosen 
said when the group put out the 
#plogging message to its 600 affili¬ 
ates, it got a surprising response. 

“People started saying ‘we do 
things like this already,”’ Rosen 
said. “In Tennessee they do an event 
called ‘Trashercize’ that combines ex¬ 
ercising with cleaning up community.” 

But he said for those people who love 
to jog, going for a plog in its place might 
not be realistic every time. 

“I don’t think plogging replaces jog¬ 
ging as a daily activity,” Rosen said. “If 
you turn your jog into a plog once a week 
or once a month, or turn your walk into 
a palk or your hike into pike, you’ll get 
personal satisfaction. You’ll have an endor¬ 
phin high from running, and you’ll know 
you’re helping your community.” 



Maja Tesch of Sweden, shown plogging in Stockholm, regularly 
organizes events in which she and her friends pick up litter. 


Courtesy of Maja Tesch 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


A family commitment 

2 Minneapolis clans have shared dinner for 30 years 



Ann Luce, back row, second from left, begins dinner with prayer Jan. 26 
in Minneapolis. Two families, their children and occasionally their friends 
have been dining together weekly for about 30 years. 


By Kim Ode 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

A S Logan caught up on Lil’s 
new job, Ann peeked in the 
oven at the cheese biscuits 
and Don wrangled a small 
mountain of kale in a saucepan for 
his famous kale dish. 

Then Norman escaped from the 
pantry where they’d stowed him 
— Norman is a cat — which prompt¬ 
ed Ann to show friends Nancy and 
Mark how Lil taught Norman to 
respond to “Sit,” which he didn’t, 
which made everyone laugh. 

This scene, more or less, has been 
going on once a week. 

For 30 years. 

Two Minneapolis households 
— that of Ann and Don Luce, and of 
Nancy Gaschott and Mark Ritchie 
— have seen each other through 
job changes and house changes, 
through weddings and funerals, 
through children’s graduations and 
one child’s death. 

Put that way, their routine sounds 
no different from how many fami¬ 
lies meander through life connect¬ 
ing with neighbors or with families 
from school. But we also know how 
those relationships shift as people 
move and kids grow up. 

That didn’t happen here, and 
that’s worth noting. 

But first, the families had their 
own discussion about going public. 

“We were a little self-conscious 
about it,” Nancy said. Would readers 
misunderstand their motives, think 
them smug, as if they’d invented 
sliced bread? 

“We talked about what Family 
Dinner was and what it wasn’t,” 

Ann said. “Is this an important 
thing to share, and why?” 

In the end, they believe that their 
story makes a point about commu¬ 
nity, about being intentional, about 
being there for others — even about 
trying new recipes. 

“And,” Don added, “we realized it 
had been 30 years.” 

Setting a priority 

When Rachel Ritchie was 3 years 
old, her preschool teacher was Ann 
Luce. 

“They just fell in love with each 
other,” her mother, Nancy, recalled. 
When Ann asked the Ritchie family 
over for supper, the two couples 
hit it off. “Neither of us had any 
immediate family in town,” she 
added. “So we became each other’s 
extended family.” 

They began sharing the occasion¬ 
al dinner, and celebrated birthdays 
for their growing families; the 
Luces had Lillian, then Logan, 
then Athelas, and the Ritchies had 
Rachel. When the Ritchies lived in 
Belgium for six months, the Luces 
came to visit. 

Then, 30 years ago, something 
prompted someone — memories 
fade — to suggest an unusual 
experiment: Share a family meal 
every week, with each taking turns 
as host. 

“The thing about it,” Ann said, 
“we didn’t just say, ‘Let’s have din¬ 
ner together,’ but we said, ‘Let’s do 
it every week.’ It’s just an expecta¬ 
tion.” 


The rules were simple. The meal 
would be nice. They would hold 
hands and say grace before eating. 
The cooks also would clean up, let¬ 
ting the “guest” family relax. 

The key was being intentional and 
making the ritual a priority. 

It wasn’t easy. 

Their lives, for the record: Ann 
works with literacy programs in 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Nancy 
is an organizational consultant. Don 
is curator of exhibits at the Bell 
Museum of Natural History. Mark, 
a former Minnesota secretary of 
state, is active in rural issues. 

At some point this ritual became 
known as Family Dinner, which 
everyone says with implied capital 
letters. 

The nights shifted according to 
when the most people could attend. 
And let’s be honest: They missed 
some weeks for vacations, or when 
their most valiant efforts were 
thwarted. As the kids grew older 
and busier, “sometimes it was just 
the four of us,” Ann said. Which was 
fine. 

But what surprised them was 
how rarely they missed a week. And 
while they’ve been firm about not 
adding other families. Family Din¬ 
ner has been open to individuals: 
exchange students, kids’ classmates, 
the old friend passing through. 

Supporting in grief 

Over the years, the couples have 
seen each other through the deaths 
of their parents. Jobs have changed, 
addresses have shifted. 

In 2000, tragedy came to the 
table. Rachel Ritchie, about to 
turn 21, was struck and killed by a 
drunken driver. Despite 13 years of 
Family Dinners, her death seemed 
almost too overwhelming to over¬ 
come. 

Even this evening, after checking 
the seasoning on the chicken, Ann 
looked across the kitchen at Nancy 
before speaking. 

“I wondered,” she began, then 
paused. “I wondered if, after Rachel 
passed, if it would be hard. Or if it 
would be important to keep going.” 


David Idles, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 


“Oh!” Nancy said, almost before 
Ann finished, “it was really impor¬ 
tant.” 

Then in walked Lil and Thomas, 
setting off another round of hugs 
and a return to the present. 

“I love these Brussels sprouts,” 
Ann said, spearing one from a dish. 
“Did you pickle them?” 

“No, but I acquired them,” Nancy 
replied, with mock pride. 

Now, in Year 31, the question of 
whether the young adults will one 
day host is in the air, “but we don’t 
have a house that’s big enough yet,” 
Lil said. 

Certainly, the kids have grown 
up appreciating the joys of a meal 
prepared with care. 

“I don’t remember anyone ever 
ordering pizza,” said Logan Luce. 

“Not that we couldn’t have,” Mark 
said. 

“But no one did,” replied Logan. 

Logan, a chef for SiMpls in Min¬ 
neapolis, brought part of the des¬ 
sert, a pound cake loaf studded with 
dried cherries, candied ginger and 
pine nuts, complementing his mom’s 
pears poached in a saffron-carda¬ 
mom syrup. 

“Cooking for friends is something 
that’s important to me because I 
saw them do it week after week,” he 
said. 

Also, he added, a pro tip from 
Nancy: “You make twice-baked 
potatoes when you have a lot of odd 
bits of cheese.” 

Making it happen 

So there it is. Family Dinner. 
Nothing especially earth-shaking 
about it, except that it happens. 

And yet, these days, happening 
counts. 

When busy and fulfilling lives 
nevertheless compete with the joy 
of a simple meal with friends, the 
decision to commit to each other is a 
powerful statement. 

When a generation witnesses the 
security of unconditional friendship, 
the future seems less formidable. 

When you share food with others 
— even kale, or maybe especially 
kale — you can’t help but leave 
satisfied in many ways. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Don’t lose sleep over 
time zone confusion 


Y ou’d think, after being married to a Navy guy 

for so many years. I’d know military time jargon 
by now. But when my husband, Francis, tells 
me he’s got a dentist appointment at “sixteen- 
thirty,” I start counting on my fingers and mumbling, 
“Subtract two ...” 

Although I did manage to memorize Francis’ social 
security number (it’s seared into my psyche like a tattoo). 
I’ve never been one of those military spouses who inter¬ 
nalized acronyms and military idioms. To this day, I still 
get confused. 

This Sunday, daylight saving time (DST) begins, which 
further complicates time-telling for military folks. DST 
sounds simple — set the clocks forward one hour in 
March and back one hour in November to take advantage 
of early daylight. We pronounce “spring forward, and fall 
back” as if we’re reading from a rudimentary Dick and 
Jane book, but in reality, calculating time in different 
parts of the world is a mind-boggling task when you take 
into account time zones, local time, universal time, solar 
time, longitude and the tilt of the Earth’s axis. 

To start, only 48 of the 50 states recognize DST. 

Hawaii, Arizona, and the U.S.’ tropical territories don’t 
change clocks. However, Navqjo Americans on native 
reservations in Arizona use DST. Go figure. 

Most industrialized nations recognize DST, but the 
majority of the world’s population does not, since China, 
India and most countries in Africa never change clocks. 

Add to that quagmire the many time zones across the 
world, each based on Greenwich Mean Time (GMT). 
Greenwich, England, a suburb of London, happens to be 
zero degrees longitude and has a royal observatory that 
tracks the position of the sun. Noon GMT is when the sun 
is directly over the Greenwich meridian, but since the 
Earth’s rotational variables cause discrepancies, GMT 
noon is the annual average of those times. Struggling to 
wrap your brain around GMT? Don’t bother, because 
Coordinated Universal Time (which, for reasons too com¬ 
plicated to explain here, is abbreviated as “UTC” rather 
than “CUT”) has replaced GMT as the primary standard 
for world time. UTC is more precise than GMT (although 
it is criticized for including “leap seconds” — don’t ask) 
and has been recognized since 1960 as the true basis 
from which all time is calculated. 

GMT and UTC start with Z or Zulu time zone, with 12 
zones to the east, and 12 to the west, ending at the Inter¬ 
national Date Line in the Pacific Ocean. For every time 
zone east of Zulu, an hour is added. For every time zone 
west of Zulu, an hour is subtracted. 

But brace yourself, because in the zones on either side 
of the International Date Line, time is exactly the same, 
only one day apart. Which means that if there were two 
different boats fioating on either side of the International 
Date Line within sight of each other, it can be noon on 
Monday in one boat, and noon on Tuesday in the other. 
*BOOM* 

If your brain hasn’t exploded by now, consider that the 
US military uses a 24-hour scale for local time zones, 
using DST where recognized (ex., 3:30 p.m. = 1530), but 
uses a 24-hour scale for Zulu time for operational com¬ 
munications across time zones. For example, the time 
to begin an airstrike might be communicated as 1850Z, 
which is 6:50 p.m. UTC. Which, by the way, is 1:50 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time, unless it is daylight saving time, 
which will make it 2:50 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time. 

Make sense? I didn’t think so. 

So, this Sunday, if you are stationed in Germany, which 
recognizes DST, and your spouse is on a ship somewhere 
off the coast of Japan, which doesn’t recognize DST, and 
you agree to call each other at exactly 6 p.m. Eastern 
Daylight Time, then what time should you make the call? 

I have no Hipping clue. I would recommend calling 
every five minutes until someone picks up. Or just send 
an email. 

There is only one thing I know for certain: At 0-dark- 
thirty on Sunday, I’ll be losing an hour of sleep. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


CHARACTER BUILDING 

BY BYRON WALDEN / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

1 Where Napoleon died 
9 Pursues, 

15 Assails with emails 

20 Pauses for service 

21 Demi with the 2012 hit 

“Give Your Heart a 
Break” 

22 Droid with 

a holographic 
projector, informally 

23 Equally pensive? 

25 “Heaven forbid!” 

26 Foldable beds 

27 Witticism 

28 Canada’s 

largest brewer 

29 Daschle’s successor 

as Senate 
majority leader 

30 Commit a peccadillo? 

33 Mo. with Constitution 

Day 

34 “_calling” 

36 Irish “John” 

37 Part of 

E.S.L.: Abbr. 

38 Shoot off 

39 Break down, 

in a way 

43 1980s-2000s Texas 
senator Phil 
45 Beyond passionate 

47 Perform the hit 
“Things I Should 
Have Said”? 


52 Symbol over 9 or 

0 on a keyboard, for 
short 

53 Pet portal 

54 Horror, e.g. 

55 The Police frontman 

filming a shampoo 
commercial? 

60 Golden State, 

informally 

61 The night before, to a 

hard partier? 

62 Whimsical 

63 Bolted 

64 “_autumn, and 

a clear and placid 
day”: Wordsworth 

65 All-inclusive 

66 Tying packages, 

securing helium 
balloons, etc.? 

73 Lessens in force 

75 Flirtatious quality 

76 Throng 

77 The Beatles 

showing absolute 
amazement? 

81 Martial art with 

bamboo swords 

82 Ketel One rival, 

familiarly 

83 Selling point 

84 Handholds while 

slow-dancing 

85 “The Walking Dead” 

chaimel 

87 Headey of “Game of 
Thrones” 

89 Salon offering, 

famiharly 

90 Important but 

sometimes ignored 

93 First weapons used in 
a knife fight? 


99 Yoga pose 

101 Oxygen-rehant 
organism 

102 Oh-so-handsome 

103 Jungian souls 

104 Disney bear 

105 Surprising group of 
suspects? 

108 Endorse digitally 

109 “Baby, 
baby, baby!” 

110 Lean fillet, as 
of lamb 

111 “Walk Away_” 

(1966 hit) 

112 Enthusiastic consent 

113 “The 15:17 to Paris” 
director, 2018 

DOWN 

1 Doesn’t pay 

2 _track 

3 Metaphoric 

acknowledgment 

4 Shared values 

5 Performance for which 

one might grab a 
chair 

6 Tridactyl birds 

7 Blood type modifier, for 

8 Waste receptacle 

9 Astronauts Bean and 

Shepard 

10 Mag featuring “Fun 

Fearless Females” 

11 Clair Huxtable 

or Peg Bundy 

12 Browns 

13 Nonprescription, 

14 Drama with 

many fans 


15 Katey who played Peg 

Bundy 

16 Parts of math 

textbooks 

17 When duelers 

18 Beginning of the 

German workweek 

19 Like chimneys 
24 Truckload 

28 Island veranda 
30 Barfly 
31Kindofmy 
32 School closing? 

35 Snapchat 

posting, for short 

38 One seeing ghosts 

39 Including 

40 Michael who wrote 

“The Neverending 
Story” 

41 Things that clash in 

Washington 

42 Pouty exclamation 

44 “No_” 

45 Rap sound 

46 The 48th star 

47 Woodland god 

48 Do with a 

pick, maybe 

49 Briefly 

50 The Theme 

Park Capital of 
the World 

51 German 

52 Quaint dismissals 

53 Tech-news website 

56 Hypotheticals 

57 Take with force 

58 Bears_(national 

monument 
in Utah) 


59 Messenger_ 

67 Post-op stop 

68 One releasing a dove 

in the Bible 

69 Food-truck- 

70 Not tricked by 

71 Advance look, say 

72 Film for which Adrien 


74 “Park it” 

78 “Honestly” 

79 Verdant spot 

80 Last Chinese dynasty 

81 Not be serious 

84 “_Just Not 

That Into You” (2009 

85 Relaxing 

86 Catch in “The Old 

Man and the Sea” 


88 Title family name in 

old TV 

89 Hawthorne heroine 

90 Snapped out of it 

91 Out of control? 

92 Showed shock 

93 Cossack weapon 

94 Crash into the side of, 

informally 

95 Marshal 


96 “You follow?” 

97 Fancy soirees 

98 Old record co. 

conglomerate 
100 Strength 
103 Celebrated boxing 
family 

105 Edamame source 

106 Alternative to cafe 

107 _long way 
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FACES 



ABC 

The reboot of “American Idol” features judges Lionel Richie, Katy Perry and Luke Bryan. “Katy is very blunt and she’s not mean, but 
she’s brutally honest,” the show’s executive producer Trish Kinane says. “And she feels these contestants, but if she doesn’t think 
they’ve got >^at it takes, she will try and steer them somewhere else.” The show premieres March 12 on AFN-Prime. 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

K aty Perry has become a mega 
music superstar around the 
world with a continuous stream 
of hit records, gigantic tours 
and even performing at the halftime of the 
Super Bowl. As if that wasn’t enough fame 
and glory, Perry now joins Luke Bryan and 
Lionel Richie to be a celebrity judge on the 
ABC revival of “American Idol.” 

Despite all of her success. Perry has a 
wish that she would love to see come true. 

“You know, the iconic Snow White has 
never been made into a live-action movie. I 
will go back to black hair if this is ever avail¬ 
able,” Perry says after a press conference to 
talk about the new “American Idol.” 

She’s long had a passion for anything 
Disney, a connection that just got stronger 
because the company owns ABC, and she 
has done her share of animated voice work 
with the Smurf movies. Few people get to 
see her commitment to voice work because 
it’s all done in a recording studio, but Perry 
says that when given the chance to be a car¬ 
toon character, she throws everything she 
has into the work. She will work so hard on 
an animation voice that she has to go back 
and practice her own songs just to get her 
voice back to normal. 

She won’t have to worry so much about 
the singing and voice work for “American 
Idol” as Perry will be more content just to 
talk with all of the hopefuls and then to be 
part of the process of picking the show’s 
next big star. 

“Literally, we are wasting our time if we 
do not find a star,” Perry says. She pauses 
and then adds, “America doesn’t need an¬ 
other star. They need a real legit American 
Idol. It’s a crowded place, and I take it really 
seriously, sometimes to my detriment. But 


wr 

dream 

Katy Perry determined 
to find a new star 

I’m very cut-and-dry and get straight to the 
point, but I think that is our purpose.” 

Part of the process of finding contes¬ 
tants has to do with talent, but there’s also 
a human element. Perry has listened to an 
endless stream of heart-breaking stories 
told to win favor with the judges. She’s very 
sensitive to what the contestants have gone 
through, but Perry also knows that almost 
every successful singer started out dealing 
with hardships — even the three judges. 

Perry deals with this by remembering 
this is a business, and she must make ex¬ 
ecutive decisions based on the raw material 
standing in front of her. In describing her 
place among the judges. Perry talks about 
how Richie is the legacy who shares count¬ 
less stories about music history and that 
Bryan is more of a nurturing type. 

“I am very serious about it. I do the jokes. 


I get up and dance. But, at the end of the 
day, I see things that the other judges don’t 
see,” Perry said. “I see where the music 
industry is going and how much emphasis 
is put on personalities and different styles. 
There are a lot of singers out there, but this 
isn’t a singing competition. Half the people 
in the world can sing. What we are looking 
for is someone who will be a star.” 

The team of Perry, Richie and Bryan is 
very different than those who have held 
court on “American Idol” in the past. The 
only holdover is that Ryan Seacrest returns 
as the host. That was by design, according 
to executive producer Trish Kinane. 

“We weren’t looking to replicate that. We 
took a long time to put this judging panel 
together, and that was because we wanted 
to get it right and we wanted judges with 
credibility, who knew what they were talk¬ 
ing about, were huge successes in their own 
right, who were articulate and who gener¬ 
ally cared about the contestants,” Kinane 
said. “And that’s the difference. I think 
these guys really care about the contes¬ 
tants, and it wasn’t so much about the judg¬ 
es. It’s more about the contestants. 

“Katy is very blunt and she’s not mean, 
but she’s brutally honest. And she feels 
these contestants, but if she doesn’t think 
they’ve got what it takes, she will try and 
steer them somewhere else.” 

Perry wants to do as much as she can 
to make sure there is a big winner so that 
they might be able to experience some of 
the success she’s had in her life, especially 
when they first step in front of a massive 
audience to perform. “It’s a great feeling, 
and you get really addicted to it,” Perry 
said. “It’s got great things about it, and it’s 
got not great things about it. You really 
have to know who you are so you really ap¬ 
preciate it.” 


‘GoF author stepping 
back from his blog 

George R.R. Martin, the author 
of the fantasy books that form the 
basis for the HBO show “Game of 
Thrones,” is taking a break from 
his blog to concentrate on some 
projects—including, possibly, the 
long-awaited sixth novel in his “A 
Song of Ice and Fire” series. 

Martin made the announcement 
on his blog Monday, writing, “All’s 
good, boys and girls ... lots of 
exciting things going on. LOTS of 
exciting things. Maybe too many. I 
am buried in work, so much that it 
is starting to overwhelm me. Even 
with my army of loyal minions. 

“So I am going to step back 
from blogging ... for a while, till I 
get a few of these monkeys off my 
back,” he continued. “In the near 
future, you’ll likely see fewer 
posts here. And some of those will 
be by my minions.” 

Martin didn’t specify which 
“exciting things” he’s working on, 
but “Game of Thrones” fans are 
likely hoping that “The Winds of 
Winter,” the next novel in his most 
famous series, is among them. 

His readers have been waiting a 
long time for the latest installment 
— the most recent book in the 
series, “A Dance With Dragons,” 
was published in 2011. Martin has 
been reluctant to speculate when 
the latest novel will be finished. 
In a blog post in July, the author 
wrote, “I am still working on it, I 
am still months away (how many? 
good question), I still have good 
days and bad days, and that’s all 
I care to say.” 

Martin is also involved in 
several television projects. 

In his post on Monday, Martin 
promised he’d return to his blog 
“eventually. Just don’t know 
when.” 

At the end of the blog post, he 
wrote, “Current mood: stressed.” 

Other news 

■ Jason Aldean, Luke Bryan, 
Miranda Lambert and pop 
singer Bebe Rexha with Florida 
Georgia Line will be performing 
at the Academy of Country Music 
Awards on April 15. The ACMs 
announced the first round of 
performers Wednesday, which 
also included Kelsea Ballerini, 
Dierks Bentley, Maren Morris 
and Thomas Rhett. 

■ Prosecutors have decided 
not to file charges against a talent 
agent who actor Terry Crews 
said groped him at a Hollywood 
party. 

From wire reports 


‘Bachelor’ star says he’ll take heat for switching fiancees 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

ABC’s “The Bachelor” says he’s willing 
to take the heat for dumping Becca Kufrin 
to find true love with runner-up Lauren 
Burnham. 

“Would I do it all again and face this 
scrutiny to be with her? Absolutely,” Arie 
Luyendyk Jr. said Wednesday during a 
teleconference with reporters. 

His decision to break up with Kufrin dur¬ 
ing Monday’s season finale after he’d pro¬ 
posed drew headlines including the words 
“horror,” “brutal” and “gut-wrenching.” 

Luyendyk defended the spectacle of end¬ 


ing their engagement on network TV. “I 
wanted everyone to know that the breakup 
was on me and that I made a mistake,” he 
said, adding that the relationship started 
on camera and it was appropriate to end it 
there. He speculated his ex might even be 
thankful for it. 

Although she handled it graciously for 
the show, Kufrin unloaded afterward 
about having her romantic dreams pub¬ 
licly crushed. 

“It was like a slap in the face,” she told 
People magazine. But she defended Luy¬ 
endyk, sort of, saying she didn’t think he 
threw her over for Burnham to “malicious¬ 


ly break my heart.” 

She got a boost from billboards reported¬ 
ly put up by fans in her native state: “Becca, 
you’ll always have a rose from Minnesota,” 
one digital message proclaimed. 

Kufrin, whose consolation prize is star¬ 
ring in the next season of “The Bach- 
elorette,” was to have joined in the ABC 
conference call but dropped out for sched¬ 
uling reasons, the network said. 

That left Burnham to defend her man, 
who’d proposed to her on Tuesday’s “The 
Bachelor: After the Final Rose” after 
reaching out to her behind the scenes while 
engaged to Kufrin. 



ABC/AP 


Lauren Burnham, left, and Arie Luyendyk 
Jr. appear on “The Bachelor: After the 
Final Rose.” 
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OPINION _ 

Conway broke a rule that should be gone 


By Noah Feldman 

Bloomberg View 

T he Office of Special Counsel, the 
federal ethics watchdog, has found 
that President Donald Trump’s 
adviser Kellyanne Conway vio¬ 
lated the Hatch Act last year by endors¬ 
ing Republican candidate Roy Moore and 
opposing Democrat Doug Jones in the 
Alabama Senate race. 

Conway did arguably break the rules. 
But the provision of the law that she broke 
seems at least borderline unconstitutional 
as applied to her. The circumstances of 
the case show why the First Amendment 
should be interpreted to protect a federal 
employee who is talking politics in a public 
forum. 

As a literal matter, the watchdog’s find¬ 
ing seems vaguely plausible. The Hatch 
Act, which dates back to 1939, says that 
federal employees in Conway’s position 
may not use their “official authority or in¬ 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with 
or affecting the result of an election.” (The 
Office of Special Counsel, which investi¬ 
gates Hatch Act violations, is unrelated to 
Robert Mueller’s probe of Russian election 
meddling.) 

The act also says, however, that an “em¬ 
ployee retains the right to vote as he choos¬ 
es and to express his opinion on political 
subjects and candidates.” 

Conway is “counselor to the president.” 
Her job doesn’t fall within one of the Hatch 
Act’s exemptions, which include the presi¬ 
dent and the vice president. 

Before the Alabama election, Conway 
went on Fox News’ “Fox & Friends” and on 
CNN’s “New Day” in her role as presiden¬ 
tial adviser. She was billed as counselor to 
the president. While on air, she sought to 
affect the outcome of the election by pro¬ 
moting Moore and trashing Jones (“weak 


on crime, weak on borders ... a doctrinaire 
liberal”). 

As special counsel Henry Kerner de¬ 
tailed in his report, Conway got talking 
points from the White House communica¬ 
tions office before she went on. The talk¬ 
ing points discussed Moore, but didn’t tell 
Conway that she should endorse him or op¬ 
pose Jones. 

Conway and the White House have an an¬ 
swer to the charges. They say Conway was 
just reporting Trump’s views. On this the¬ 
ory, she wasn’t using her official authority 
to influence the election. She was serving 
as a kind of passive amplifier of Trump’s 
view. And the law exempts Trump himself 
from its reach. 

That answer doesn’t fit the text of the 
statute, or its purpose. A presidential ad¬ 
viser relaying the president’s views is still 
acting on her official authority. The whole 
point of the law is to stop federal officials 
from using governmental power to advance 
partisan ends. Whether they are doing so 
at the president’s behest is irrelevant. 

But there’s a better reason to be worried 
about the special counsel’s finding. The rel¬ 
evant provision of the Hatch Act may well 
be unconstitutional. It is certainly very 
vague and hard to apply, given that the law 
allows Conway to express her views about 
candidates. 

It is particularly bizarre to think that 
Conway can try to affect national politics 
with every word in her mouth, but cannot 
cross the magic line in which she “affects” 
elections by endorsing or condemning par¬ 
ticular candidates. 

In 1947, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the act’s constitutionality. In his dissent. 
Justice Hugo Black, the great free-speech 
champion, noted the “hopeless contradic¬ 
tion between [the law’s] privilege of an em¬ 
ployee to talk and the prohibition against 
his talking.” He argued that the law was 


“too broad, ambiguous and uncertain in its 
consequences” to be sustained. 

And in 1973, when the court again up¬ 
held the law. Justice William 0. Douglas, 
joined by Justices William Brennan and 
Thurgood Marshall, said that the “chilling 
effect of [the law’s] vague and generalized 
prohibitions is so obvious as not to need 
elaboration.” 

A modern version of that argument would 
be that federal employees like Conway can¬ 
not get sufficient guidance from the statute 
for it to be fairly applied to them. 

Conway’s case shows how the ambigu¬ 
ity is deleterious to free speech. Wasn’t 
Conway exercising her statutory right “to 
express [her] opinion on political subjects 
and candidates”? How, exactly, can she 
go on television and try to influence poli¬ 
tics without indirectly affecting electoral 
outcomes? 

If the special counsel is right, then Con¬ 
way or other presidential proxies will be 
significantly chilled in what they can say 
in public. That is a problem for free speech, 
and for the First Amendment. 

Under current doctrine, public employ¬ 
ees can be limited in what they say so long 
as they are acting within the scope of their 
duties. That principle would seem to allow 
Congress to restrict federal employees’ of¬ 
ficial speech. 

Yet the principle against vagueness and 
ambiguity nevertheless should apply here, 
because the law purports to allow some 
speech, while prohibiting other speech that 
is barely distinguishable, if at all. 

The upshot is that Conway’s speech 
should be protected here. And what would 
“Saturday Night Live” do without her? 

Noah Feldman is a Bloomberg View columnist. He 
is a professor of constitutional and international 
law at Harvard University and was a clerk to U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice David Souter. 


The abnormal is normal in Trump administration 


By Ann McFeatters 
Tribune News Service 

WASHINGTON 
t’s been a fortnight of, well, weirder 
stuff even than usual from the Trump 
administration. 

You know we’re on new turf when 
people don’t even blink twice at hearing 
that a pornographic film star is suing the 
president to be able to talk about and po¬ 
tentially document what she says was their 
affair in 2006 and 2007 because Donald 
Trump failed to sign a nondisclosure agree¬ 
ment. She was paid $130,000 not to talk by 
Trump’s lawyer 12 days before Trump’s 
election. Trump denies “all allegations.” 

After cutting housing subsidies for the 
poor. Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary Ben Carson ordered a $31,000 
dining room set for his office. After the 
predictable uproar, the retired brain sur¬ 
geon said he was sending the furniture 
back, adding that government work is a 
lot more complicated than brain surgery. 
Really? 

When Trump’s longtime aide Hope 
Hicks announced her resignation as White 
House communications director, having 
admitted she sometimes told “white lies,” 
Trump was so angry he abruptly declared 
he’d impose tariffs on steel and aluminum. 
This set off global fears of a debilitating 
trade war, stunned free-trading Repub¬ 
licans, alarmed domestic manufacturers 
that costs will rise and jobs will be in peril 
and caused his economic adviser to resign 
in frustration. That is the 49th mqjor de¬ 
parture from the administration. 

Trump complains the World Trade Or¬ 
ganization “makes it almost impossible for 


us to do good business. We lose the cases, 
we don’t have the judges.” In fact, the U.S. 
has won 85.7 percent of the cases it initi¬ 
ated before the WTO since 1995. When the 
U.S. is sued by other countries, it wins 25 
percent of the time. The European Union 
and Japan have never won a case brought 
against them. The global average is 16.6 
percent. 

One more snippet about Trump’s trade 
turmoil. Just before Trump announced 
his tariffs, one of his best friends, billion¬ 
aire investor Carl Icahn, who briefly was 
in charge of getting rid of regulations big 
business doesn’t like, sold $31 million in 
steel-related stock that then plunged 5 
percent in value after Trump said he will 
impose a 25 percent tariff on steel. Icahn 
denied any suggestion of insider trading. 

Oh yes. Trump says tariffs will be im¬ 
posed “in a very loving way.” 

Next we started talking about the revela¬ 
tion that one of Trump’s international golf 
courses ordered replicas of the presiden¬ 
tial seal as tee markers. Government eth¬ 
ics officials (the few who are left) winced. 
Use of the presidential seal for anything 
other than official White House business is 
not permitted. 

That was quickly overshadowed by New 
Yorker magazine, which claimed former 
British spy Christopher Steele found evi¬ 
dence that Russia prevented former GOP 
presidential candidate Mitt Romney from 
being nominated by Trump to serve as sec¬ 
retary of state. Romney argues that Rus¬ 
sia is the biggest U.S. enemy. Trump then 
nominated Rex Tillerson, who was person¬ 
ally honored by Russia when he ran Exxon 
Mobil. 

But we stopped talking about that almost 


immediately because it was revealed that 
Trump son-in-law Jared Kushner’s family 
real estate firm got $500 million in loans 
from Citigroup and private equity firm 
Apollo after a White House meeting with 
Kushner. 

Speaking of the Kushners, why did the 
White House approve a blockade of Qatar 
by Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates 
after Qatar refused a loan to the Kushners? 
How interesting that the United States 
would go against its own interests by en¬ 
couraging more turmoil among Persian 
Gulf states. 

Before we could properly pronounce 
“Qatar,” we were informed that the Trump 
administration will no longer ban the im¬ 
portation of elephant hunting trophies, 
such as ivory tusks, from Zimbabwe and 
Zambia. Stay with me here — this came 
after Trump said the ban would remain 
because killing the dwindling population 
of elephants is a “horror show.” But that 
was then. This is now — the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service will review each import 
on a “case by case basis” rather than issue 
a properly vetted ban. And permit lion and 
bontebok trophies. (Trump’s sons Eric and 
Don and Interior Secretary Ryan Zinke 
are enthusiastic hunters.) 

Exhausted? White House press sec¬ 
retary Sarah Sanders promises more of 
the same. “This administration has done 
great things. We will continue to do so.” 
Chaos and turnover? Sanders: “It’s not 
abnormal.” 

Yes, it is. But Trump assures us he 
thrives on conflict. 

Ann McFeatters is an op-ed columnist for Tribune 
News Service. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Free traders fall out of favor 

The Wall Street Journal 

The resignation of Gary Cohn is a signif¬ 
icant blow to Donald Trump’s presidency, 
and recovering from it will be a significant 
challenge. 

Departures are normal after a presi¬ 
dent’s second year, but the circumstances 
of Cohn’s leave-taking as top economic ad¬ 
viser are anything but normal after only 14 
months. 

Cohn was in the middle of a mgjor policy 
dispute inside the Trump administration 
over trade policy. On one side were Cohn 
and free-trade advocates, and on the other 
was the administration’s protectionist 
wing led by Commerce Secretary Wilbur 
Ross, trade negotiator Robert Lighthizer 
and Trump’s personal trade swami, Peter 
Navarro. 

Losing policy disputes comes with the 
job, but the particulars of this loss re¬ 
vealed more about Trump’s increasingly 
self-damaging style of managing his senior 
officials. 

Last week, the president announced his 
intention to impose tariffs on imported 
steel and aluminum, though “announce¬ 
ment” overstates what happened. Trump 
essentially blurted out the news at a White 
House meeting, blind-siding Cohn and the 
rest of the administration team, in what 
amounted to a coup d’etat by Ross and the 
protectionists. 

Predictably, the news caused a firestorm 
in financial markets and among countries 
who are not merely U.S. trading partners 
but its needed allies on international se¬ 
curity issues, such as enforcing sanctions 
against North Korea. 

Cohn leaves behind a strong legacy. He 
pushed hard for deregulatory initiatives 
that have produced strong growth. With 
Council of Economic Advisers Chairman 
Kevin Hassett, he ran point for the White 
House on the big tax cut bill. As important, 
Cohn assembled a first-rate team of poli¬ 
cy advisers, not just on taxes but also on 
health care and infrastructure. 

So an obvious question: Who will replace 
him? Put differently, who in the commu¬ 
nity of free-market economic specialists 
would take the job now? Cohn, a strong per¬ 
sonality in his own right, provided ballast 
against some of Trump’s worst economic- 
policy instincts. It is difficult to imagine 
that anyone outside the president’s current 
protectionist cheerleading squad would 
volunteer to put up with more of what hap¬ 
pened during the past week. 

A successful president needs allies, and 
Trump has had them so far. By contrast, 
the tariff decision is a leadership fiasco 
that has cost Trump a key ally in Gary 
Cohn. It is a loss, and this presidency can¬ 
not afford more like it. 

No fixes as parties are dug in 

(Salt Lake City) Deseret News 

Partisan politics is already in high 
gear for 2018, with both Democrats and 
Republicans taking action to enforce po¬ 
litical purity tests on their members and 
candidates. 

On the left. Sen. Dianne Feinstein, of 
California, was deemed not liberal enough 
and was not endorsed by the state Demo¬ 
cratic Party. On the right, the Utah Repub¬ 
lican State Central Committee took action 
to consolidate power and establish litmus 
tests for candidates. It was not an accident 
that the nation’s only truly independent 
president, George Washington, spent much 
of his farewell address warning against the 



partisan fighting of political parties. 

In his essay, “the Malice of Parties,” 
early 18th-century writer Joseph Allen 
penned, “There cannot a greater judgment 
befall a country than a dreadful spirit of 
division as rends a government into two 
distinct people, and makes them greater 
strangers, and more averse to one another, 
than if they were actually two different 
nations.” 

Many have posited that America may 
be witnessing the beginning of the end of 
a two-party domination of politics. Neither 
political party is providing a reason for 
voters, especially younger voters, to join 
their ranks. The days of taking pride as a 
“card-carrying” Democrat or Republican 
are gone. The parties have become so di¬ 
visive in their rhetoric and so brazen in 
their pursuit of campaign cash that they 
are alienating their members in record 
numbers. More than 40 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans self-identify as independent voters, 
although most still lean toward a party. 

The American people simply do not live 
in the realm of the purity tests or absolutes 
Democrats and Republicans are creating. 
Neighbors often disagree on issues, but 
rather than hyperventilating about an area 
of disagreement, they set it aside and work 
together for their community. 

Would a multi-party system work in 
America? It is likely that the two m^or 
parties would still serve as the umbrella 
for control of Congress, with indepen¬ 
dent or small-party members choosing to 
caucus with Democrats or Republicans. 
Currently in the U.S. Senate are two inde¬ 
pendents who both caucus with the Demo¬ 
crats. The seeds have been sown. Were 
this to become a trend, it could completely 
upend the stranglehold on power and pro¬ 
cess in both chambers and could lead to 
more transparency, more rigorous debate 
and a more open amendment process. All 
of which would be good for the country. 

In the digital age, smaller parties are 
clearly possible. A party organization no 
longer needs to have big buildings and a 
massive army of employees to influence 
local and national races. Virtual parties 
based on websites, social media and volun¬ 
teer engagement could be far more nimble 
and better able to connect with real peo¬ 
ple than the bureaucracies of traditional 
parties. 

A potential benefit of smaller parties and 
coalition government is that it would force 
people to focus on areas of agreement rath¬ 
er than on areas of disagreement. Most 
Americans agree with a statement often 
attributed to Ronald Reagan, “The person 
who agrees with you 80 percent of the time 
is a friend and an ally — not a 20 percent 
traitor.” A small-party, coalition-style ap¬ 
proach to governing could take that 80/20 
rule all the way to single-issue, or even sin¬ 
gle element of an issue, coalitions. Imagine 
an immigration debate on the Senate floor. 


not based on partisan talking points but 
on the single issue of the need for a better 
entry/exit system to track who enters and 
who leaves the country. Voices heard, vote 
taken, accountability applied. 

Whether current trends result in small- 
party politics and coalition governing, at 
minimum the American people should 
resoundingly reject divisive, hyperparti¬ 
san squabbling and join in the kind of civil 
dialogue that will move the country toward 
meaningful reforms and real results. 

A net loss battling Backpage 

Los Angeles Times 

The internet has been a tremendous 
force for good in the world, creating un¬ 
told opportunities to connect, communi¬ 
cate, learn, create and make a living. But 
many of the properties of the net that make 
good things possible also enable less desir¬ 
able pursuits, and even evil ones, on a vast 
scale. Congress is now focused on one of 
the worst of those pursuits: sex traffick¬ 
ing. It’s taking particular aim at websites 
like Backpage.com that run ads for pros¬ 
titutes, some of whom have been shown to 
be underage or adults who are effectively 
enslaved. But in their efforts to give pros¬ 
ecutors and victims more power in court, 
lawmakers are poised to weaken a legal 
protection that has helped produce much 
of what’s good about the net. 

That would be Section 230 of the federal 
Communications Act, which grants online 
companies immunity from liability for 
posting content from their users without 
modification. That’s why, if someone posts 
a defamatory image on Facebook, Face- 
book isn’t liable—the person who uploaded 
it is. The section provides a clear guideline 
for how to stay on the right side of the law, 
while also eliminating the costly burden 
of having to keep up with a patchwork of 
50 states’ statutes. Those protections are 
particularly helpful to small companies 
and startups that rely on user-generated 
content, such as the ones that grew up to 
become Twitter, Craigslist and Snap. 

Yet as important as Section 230 has 
been to internet entrepreneurs and users, 
it has frustrated some prosecutors and 
claimants by forcing them to track down 
individual, often anonymous users, rather 
than targeting the websites that host the 
content. That’s the impetus behind the two 
bills aimed at sex trafficking: HR 1865, a 
recently passed House bill known by the 
acronym FOSTA, and S 1693, a bill dubbed 
SESTA that’s been awaiting action on the 
Senate floor. 

State prosecutors, such as then-Cali- 
fornia Attorney General Kamala Har¬ 
ris, and alleged victims of sex trafficking 
have brought multiple charges and claims 
against Backpage, only to have courts 
dismiss them because of Section 230. Al¬ 
though there’s no shortage of evidence that 
sex traffickers have used Backpage and 


that the company has profited from those 
ads, company executives have insisted 
throughout that they host such ads unwit¬ 
tingly, and that when they become aware 
of problems, they help police identify and 
arrest lawbreakers. 

The Senate bill would rewrite the federal 
sex trafficking law exempt from Section 
230’s immunity, allowing companies to be 
prosecuted not just for participating in sex 
trafficking but also for “knowingly assist¬ 
ing, supporting or facilitating” it. But that 
approach would actually make it harder to 
convict sites that are deliberately assisting 
sex traffickers, the U.S. Department of Jus¬ 
tice has warned, because it would require 
prosecutors to show that the site operators 
knew of specific instances of minors being 
offered for sex or adults being coerced into 
prostitution. At the same time, it would 
encourage sites that monitor their users’ 
posts to stop doing so just so they could 
avoid even being accused of knowingly as¬ 
sisting traffickers. 

A previous version of the House bill 
would have taken a more workable ap¬ 
proach, barring sites from being operated 
“with the intent to promote or facilitate 
the prostitution of another person.” But 
the bill was amended on the House floor 
to add provisions similar to those in the 
Senate bill, importing all of those prob¬ 
lems. It also would impose the restrictions 
and penalties retroactively, which the Jus¬ 
tice Department said, with typical under¬ 
statement, “raises a serious constitutional 
concern.” It’s not a concern, it’s a flatly un¬ 
constitutional change in the law. 

Tellingly, both the House and Senate bills 
are supported by a trade association repre¬ 
senting the dominant internet companies, 
while they are opposed by one represent¬ 
ing startups. The Facebooks of the world 
can afford the uncertainty. The companies 
that want to be the next Facebook cannot. 

BBQ supremacy still in South 

The Dallas Morning News 

The debate over which region of the 
country has the best barbecue is not likely 
to get settled anytime soon. But one claim 
of barbecue supremacy was met with an 
astonishingly rapid natural response. It 
began as a slow rumble in the Carolinas, 
made its way across Tennessee into Mem¬ 
phis, up into Kansas City before reaching a 
crescendo in Texas. 

The sound? Laughter. The claim? Brook¬ 
lyn barbecue is taking over the world. 

A 2014 article in Vice that was recently 
republished and is making the rounds on 
Twitter said barbecue restaurants are pop¬ 
ping up all over the world and, when asked, 
the owners are citing barbecue joints in 
Brooklyn they’ve visited as the inspiration 
for these new restaurants. 

Bless their hearts. 

It’s easy to see how the burgeoning capi¬ 
tal of hipster eating might fancy itself a 
leader in any particular cuisine. New York 
City has great food. 

But every Texan knows better than to 
step foot into a barbecue restaurant any¬ 
where north of the Mason-Dixon line. It’s 
not that the food is bad, it’s just not real bar¬ 
becue. And it makes us sad. Better to enjoy 
the local cuisine than to pine for home. 

If you’ve ever eaten at Pecan Lodge in 
Dallas, Franklin Barbecue in Austin or 
Pinkerton’s in Houston, you’ve no doubt 
had the brisket. You know what good bris¬ 
ket is. Good brisket is a friend of yours, and 
the brisket from Fette Sau’s in Brooklyn 
that Vice photographed to go with its story 
is not good-looking brisket. There’s almost 
no smoke ring, and there’s more bark from 
the yippy dogs carried in their small hand¬ 
bags around Williamsburg. Nothing seems 
tasty enough to even make a mess. 

Surely New Yorkers love Texas barbe¬ 
cue, and maybe one day a Texas pitmaster 
will take on the selfless hardship of leaving 
Texas for a brisket-oriented mission trip to 
spread the good word. Until then, we invite 
those impoverished souls living in barbe¬ 
cue deserts down for a visit. 

Y’all come in and make a plate. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Phone bug 
4 Train unit 
7 Arthur Miller’s 
Willy 

12 Honest politician 

13 Popular card 
game 

14 Tennis star Chris 

15 Hwys. 
16Monster.com 

activity 

18 Place 

19 Two-tone cookies 

20 Sty chow 

22 Blond shade 

23 Icelandic saga 
27 Request 

29 Miscellaneous 
task 

31 Michelangelo 
masterpiece 

34 Caravan stops 

35 Jump from 
gig to gig 

37 Belief 

38 Long lunches? 

39 Rule, for short 
41 Men-only 

45 Reddish dye 

47 Bruins legend 

48 Superb 
performance 

52 Shell game item 

53 Fake name 

54 Sphere 

55 Reply (Abbr.) 

3-9 


56 Cut, as prices 

57 Pro vote 

58 Microwave 

DOWN 

1 Infield covers 

2 Pop singer Paula 

3 Green sauce 

4 Stephen King 
pooch 

5 Parka 

6 Judicial garb 

7 Sediment 

8 Eggs 

9 Mai de — 

10 Lob’s path 

11 Ultimate 

17 Manhattan area 
21 Hiking trails 

23 Dutch treats? 

24 Dance club VIPs 

25 Female hare 


26 Tummy muscles 
28— Paulo 

30 Two, in Toledo 

31 Nightwear, 
for short 

32 Debtor’s letters 

33 Flow out 

36 Get ready, briefly 

37 Disregard 
40 “Have fun!” 

42 November 
birthstone 

43 Sports venue 

44 Clutch 

45 “Be quiet!” 

46 “Mamma 
Mia” group 

48 Some coll. 

degrees 
49100 percent 

50 Actress Vardalos 

51 Petrol 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


UWTNXFGO KIGYZ BGVTSK BTW 
QWXUXIM QTWC CZBXIXUXTIK 
GIC NSPOXKAXIM UAZV XI G 


PTTY: PTG QZPKUZW. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: TO DO A FADDISH 
DISCO DANCE OF THE SEVENTIES, YOU MAY 
HAVE TO USE THE HUSTLE’S MUSCLES. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: I equals N 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Evening hrs. 

4 Answer an invite 
8 “Hey, you!” 

12 Nosh 

13 “Oops!” 

14 “Damn Yankees” 
vamp 

15 Wish undone 
16—Alto, Calif. 

17 Grad 

18 Repeatedly 

21 Boy king 

22 “The Matrix” role 

23 Pub perch 

26 Shrill bark 

27 Trendy 

30 Rotate 

31 Prom rental 

32 Ranch visitor 

33 Even so 

34 Kipling lad 

35 Fragrant wood 

36 Shark feature 

37 Pledge 

38 Continually 

45 New York canal 

46 Belonging to us 

47 Bearded beast 

48 Diminish 

49 “Let —” 

(Beatles hit) 

50 Cash dispenser 

51 Bygone fliers 

52 Craving 

53 Quick swim 


DOWN 

1 Impudent 

2 Hawaiian island 

3 Goblet feature 

4 Emmy-winning 
“Drag Race” host 

5 Mine 
passageway 

6 Electric measure 

7 Capital of 
Arizona 

8 Aristotle’s 
teacher 

9 Pieces for one 

10 Urban blight 

11 Docile 

19 Thames town 

20 Gym unit 

23 Pigs’ digs 

24 Calendar abbr. 

25 Scrap 


26 “Tasty!” 

27 Paul Newman 
film 

28 Hollywood’s 
Lupino 

29 Capita lead-in 

31 Metallic wrap 

32 Damp at dawn 

34 Sportage 
maker 

35 Waist-cinching 
garment 

36 Liberates 

37 Action words 

38 Evergreens 

39 Historic periods 

40 “— She Sweet” 

41 Ballet attire 

42 “Zounds!” 

43 Con 

44 Posterior 
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3-10 CRYPTOQUIP 

HGJVS ITA’NV WTTOVB XHQJH, 


XRAZCV PJ PZ WTRB MHJVS 


GTS TZRI H GVM QVWTZBQ. 

BTZ’J TNVSQPZO PJ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: TROPICAL SNAKE 
FAMOUS FOR WRITING WORD DEFINITIONS AND 
PUBLISHING THEM IN A BOOK: BOA WEBSTER. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals C 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A ^KlNTliERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 


relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


French bulldog puppies 

vaccinated, chipped with papei 
looking for a new home. Pric 
on request. 

Phone 06333 959118 


Travel 


1000 


www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


BLOCK® 

0 

Germany H&R BlockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

X help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemonsiahrblock.com^ 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSK^STRIPES. 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes 
military news coverage. 

In print # Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 



Relocation GUIDE 


Fi miRE HOME REAL TY 

Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 

Let's open the door to your next home together. 


• Exclusive Relocation Service • Local Area Expertise 

• Network of Trusted Partners • School Enrollment Package 


Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 
stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com • Tel: 813.210.0168 
www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 




Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 


STARSK^^STRIPES. 


Career 


General Dynamics IT is seeking highly qualified intelligence 
professionals to support the U.S. European Command, 
providing intelligence analysis and analytic support. 

Join Us for an Information Session 
Tuesday, 20 March 11600-1900 
The Racehorse in Catworth 

Food and drinks will be provided. 


Impactful Work. Mission Driven. Meaningful Careers. 


Want a better picture? 



n 




'{ 




You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


StarsiqiStri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Read STARS^^STRIPES. online at 


www.stnpes.com 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


BNP Paribas Open 

Wednesday 

The Indian Wells Tennis Garden 
indian Weiis, Caiifornia 
Surface; Hard-Outdoor 

Women 
First Round 

Amanda Anisimova, United States, 
def. Pauiine Parmentier, France, 6-2,6-2. 

Yuiia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, def. Aii- 
son Van Uytvanck, Beigium, 6-0, 2-6, 6-2. 

Caroiine Dolehide, United States, def. 
Shelby Rogers, United States, 3-6,7-6 (6), 
6-3. 

Sam Stosur, Australia, def. Lauren Da¬ 
vis, United States, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. 
Timea Babos, Hungary, 1-6, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

Wang Qiang, China, def. Timea Bacsin- 
szky, Switzerland, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2. 

Sachia Vickery, United States, def. 
Eugenie Bouchard, Canada, 6-3, 6-4. 

Maria Sakkari, Greece, def. Donna Ve- 
kic, Croatia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Irina-Camelia Begu, Romania, def. 
Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1. 

Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, def. 
Duan Ying-Ying, China, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 

Kaia Kanepi, Estonia, def. Kurumi 
Nara, Japan, 1-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. Claire 
Liu, United States, 6-2, 6-0. 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Varvara 
Lepchenko, United States, 7-5, 6-1. 

Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Madison Brengle, United States, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Petra Martic, Croatia, def. Tatjana Ma¬ 
ria, Germany, 6-3, 6-1. 

Naomi Osaka, Japan, def. Maria 
Sharapova, Russia, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 

Women 
First Round 

Elise Mertens, Belgium, and Demi 
Schuurs, Netherlands, def. Kiki Bertens, 
Netherlands, and Johanna Larsson (7), 
Sweden, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Shuko Aoyama, Japan, and Yang Zha- 
oxuan, China, def. Anna Smith, Britain, 
and Renata Voracova, Czech Republic, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Vania King, United States, and Kata¬ 
rina Srebotnik, Slovenia, def. Lyudmyla 
Kichenok, Ukraine, and Alla Kudryavt¬ 
seva, Russia, 6-3, 4-6, 14-12 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, and Barbora 
Strycova, Czech Republic, def. Alicj'a Ro- 
solska, Poland, and Abigail Spears, Unit¬ 
ed States, 3-6, 6-4,10-8. 

Lara Arruabarrena and Arantxa Parra 
Santonja, Spain, def. Daria Kasatkina 
and Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Raquel Atawo, United States, and 
Anna-Lena Groenefeld, Germany, def. 
Monique Adamczak, Australia, and Dari- 
ja Jurak, Croatia, 7-6 (8), 7-5. 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Elms 6, Thiel 5 

Nebraska Wesleyan 4, Muhlenberg 0 
Ohio Northern 10, Wentworth 0 
Penn St.-Berks 18, Dean 2 
St. John’s (Minn.) 12, Merchant Marine 5 
Widener 7, Pitt.-Greensburg 5 
SOUTH 

Christian Brothers 3, Le Moyne-Owen 2 
Clemson 9, Michigan St. 7 
Coastal Carolina 19, Wake Forest 3 
Duke 9, Longwood 3 
ETSU 12, E. Kentucky 7 
FlU 5, Miami 3 

Georgia Tech 12, Georgia St. 6 
James Madison 21, Tennessee 2 
Lee 6, Bellarmine 5 
Maryville (Tenn.) 10, Sewanee 1 
Methodist 10, Guilford 4 
Middle Tennessee 7, Memphis 6 
Newberry 6, Augusta 3 
NC Central 14, Presbyterian 7 
NC State 4, Campbell 1 
N. Kentucky 8, Kentucky 6 
Pikeville 8-17, Johnson (Tenn.) 6-13 
SC-Aiken 19, Chowan 3 
S. Illinois 23, Murray St. 5 
Union (Ky.) at Midway, ppd. 

Virginia Tech 7, Cent. Michigan 4 
Winthrop 8, The Citadel 1 
Wittenberg 11, N.C. Wesleyan 5 
Wofford 12, Boston College 10 
MIDWEST 

Bluffton 6-15, RivierO-9 
Bridgewater (Mass.) 4, Kenyon 3, 10 
innings 

Coe 2, Husson 1 
Friends 11, Culver-Stockton 4 
Illinois College 4, Baruch 3 
Monmouth (III.) 4, Lebanon Valley 2 
Mount Union 4, Thomas More 3 
Carthage 15, Northwestern (Iowa) 10 
SOUTHWEST 

Texas Tech 7, New Mexico 2 


College basketball 

1 

College hockey 

1 

Pro baseball 


NCAA Men’s 
Division II Tournament 

First Round 
Friday, March 9 
West Region 
At Monmouth, Ore. 

Point Loma (21-9) at Western Oregon 
(29-1) 

Cal Poly Pomona (23-6) vs. Saint Mar¬ 
tin’s (24-8) 

Dixie St. (23-6) vs. Azusa Pacific (20-10) 
California Baptist (25-5) vs. UC San Di¬ 
ego (21-10) 

Saturday, March 10 
Atlantic Region 
At Petersburg, Va. 

Virginia Union (18-14) at Virginia St. 
(24-4) 

West Liberty (26-3) vs. Shippensburg 

East Stroudsburg (24-5) vs. Gannon (22-9) 
Wheeling Jesuft (26-5) vs. West Ches¬ 
ter (21-6) 

Central Region 
At Maryville, Mo. 

Minnesota St. (22-9) at Northwest Mis¬ 
souri State (27-3) 

Southwest Minnesota State (24-8) vs. 
Missouri Southern State (20-9) 

Northern State (31-3) vs. Washburn (22-9) 
Southern Nazarene (27-2) vs. St. Cloud 
State (23-8) 

East Region 
At Syracuse, N.Y. 

Jefferson (21-13) at Le Moyne (24-6) 

St. Anselm (22-8) vs. Saint Rose (20-9) 
St. Thomas Aquinas (26-6) vs. Bloom¬ 
field (22-7) 

Bridgeport (25-5) vs. Merrimack (19-11) 
Midwest Region 
At Big Rapids, Mich. 

Ohio Dominican (20-10) at Ferris State 
(32-1) 

Lake Superior State (24-7) vs. Hillsdale 
(21-9) 

Bellarmine (28-2) vs. Truman (20-10) 
Findlay (26-4) vs. Drury (21-7) 

South Region 
At Atlanta 

Florida Southern (20-10) at Morehouse 
(25-2) 

Eckerd (24-6) vs. Valdosta State (26-4) 
West Florida (28-3) vs. Barry (20-8) 
Claflin (25-6) vs. Clark Atlanta (24-5) 

Southeast Region 
At Harrogate, Tenn. 

King (Tenn.) (19-10) at Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial (30-1) 

Cla^toji State (23-6) vs. Carson-New- 

Queens (NC) (28-3) vs. Lees-McRae (23-8) 
UNC Pembroke (26-5) vs. Francis Mar¬ 
ion (20-9) 

South Central 
At Canyon, Texas 

School of Mines (22-8) at West Texas 
A&M (27-4) 

Fort Lewis (24-6) vs. Texas A&M-Com- 
merce (21-8) 

Texas Permian Basin (25-5) vs. Arkan- 
sas-Fort Smith (24-5) 

Regis (Colo.) (26-5) vs. Dallas Baptist 
(26-5) 

NCAA Men’s 
Division III Tournament 

Third Round 
Friday, March 9 
At Mahwah, N.J. 

Middlebury (21-6) vs. MIT (24-5) 
Franklin & Marshall (22-6) at Ramapo 
(23-6) 

At Rock Island, III. 

Wisconsin-Oshkosh (22-7) vs. Emory 
(23-4) 

John Carroll (25-5) at Augustana (III.) 
(24-5) 

At Platteville, Wis. 

Whitman (28-1) vs. Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point(21-8) 

Nebraska Wesleyan (26-3) at Wiscon- 
sin-Platteville (24-4) 

At Swarthmore, Pa. 

Hamilton (24-4) vs. Springfield (20-8) 
Plattsburgh State (24-4) at Swarth¬ 
more (24-5) 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

TOURNAMENT 
Atlantic Sun Conference 
Semifinals 

Florida Gulf Coast 105, Lipscomb 55 
Jacksonville 83, North Florida 77 
Big Sky Conference 
Quarterfinals 
Idaho 78, Montana St. 74 
Idaho St. 113, Weber St. 109 
N. Colorado 78, Montana 69 
Portland St. 82, E. Washington 73 
Big West Conference 
Second Round 

CS Northridge 72, UC Santa Barbara 63 
UC Riversi* 86, UC Irvine 74 
Colonial Athletic Association 

First Round 

Coll, of Charleston 88, Hofstra 72 
UNC Wilmington 58, Towson 47 

Conference USA 
First Round 

North Texas 58, Charlotte 55 
Rice 70, Old Dominion 48 
UTEP 72, Southern Miss. 67 
UTSA 83, FAU 71 

Mid-American Conference 
Quarterfinals 
Buffalo 72, Kent St. 50 
Cent. Michigan 67, E. Michigan 64 


Pro football 


March 14 — 2018 league calendar be¬ 
gins, free agency opens, trades allowed. 

March 25-28 — Annual league meet¬ 
ing, Orlando, Fla. 


Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 
Quarterfinals 

Bethune-Cookman 71, Md.-Eastern 
Shore 65 

NC A&T 54, SC State 38 

Mountain West Conference 
Semifinals 

Boise St. 76, Colorado St. 51 
Nevada 67, Wyoming 63 

NAIA 

First Round 

Dakota Wesleyan 78, Indiana-East 62 

Northeast Conference 
First Round 

LIU Brooklyn 59, St. Francis Brooklyn 56 
Robert Morris 60, CCSU 54 
Sacred Heart 80, Bryant 63 

Western Athletic Conference 
First Round 

Grand Canyon 72, Utah Valley 56 
New Mexico St. 84, Chicago St. 60 

NCAA Women’s 
Division III Tournament 

First Round 
Friday, March 9 
Atlantic Region 
At Richmond, Va. 

Indiana (Pa.) (26-3) vs. California (Pa.) 

Glenville State (30-1) vs. West Chester 
(23-5) 

Bowie State (20-9) at Virginia Union 
(28-2) 

Edinboro (26-3) vs. Virginia State (23-5) 

Central Region 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Southwestern Oklahoma (26-4) vs. 
Fort Hays State (25-6) 

Central Missouri (24-3) vs. Minnesota 
State Moorhead (23-5) 

Lindenwood (Mo.) (20-12) at Augus¬ 
tana (S.D.) (27-3) 

Arkansas Tech (26-3) vs. Northern 
State (25-5) 

East Region 
At Easton, Mass. 

Sciences (Pa.) (28-3) vs. LIU Post (22-7) 
Bentley (27-3) vs. Jefferson (26-5) 
Southern Connecticut (21-9) at Stone- 
hill (26-3) 

St. Thomas Aquinas (26-4) vs. Caldwell 
(24-6) 

Midwest Region 
At Ashland, Ohio 

Southern Indiana (26-4) vs. Lewis (23-7) 
Drury (29-2) vs. Findlay (22-7) 

Hillsdale (19-10) at Ashland (31-0) 
Michigan Tech ^3-5) vs. Grand Valley 
State (25-6) 

South Region 
At Jackson, Tenn. 

North Alabama (24-4) vs. Lee (23-7) 
Florida Southern (25-4) vs. Valdosta 
State (21-8) 

Clark Atlanta (20-8) at Union (Tenn.) 
(28-3) 

Embry-Riddle (23-7) vs. Eckerd (22-7) 
Southeast Region 
At Jefferson City, Tenn. 

North Georgia (27-4) vs. Barton (23-8) 
Wingate (25-3) vs. Columbus State (19-9) 
Anderson (S.C.) (20-10) at Carson- 
Newman (29-2) 

Lander (24-7) vs. Limestone (23-5) 

South Central Region 
At Lubbock, Texas 

Colorado State-Pueblo (25-6) vs. Met¬ 
ro State (22-8) 

West Texas A&M (27-4) vs. Arkansas- 
Fort Smith (20-10) 

Tarleton State (20-11) at Lubbock 
Christian (28-1) 

Angelo State (22-6) vs. Black Hills 
State (24-7) 

West Region 
At Azusa, Calif. 

UC San Diego (27-4) vs. Seattle Pacific 
(23-7) 

Hawaii Pacific (26-3) vs. Montana 
State Billings (22-11) 


NCAA Women’s 
Division III Tournament 

Third Round 
Friday, March 9 
At Amherst, Mass. 

RIT (23-6) vs. Rochester (NY) (23-4) 
Montclair State (25-3) at Amherst (29-0) 

At Holland, Mich. 

Thomas More (28-1) vs. Gustavus 
Adolphus (24-6) 

Christopher Newport (25-4) at Hope 
(28-1) 

At Scranton, Pa. 


_is Baptist (2 

as (Minn.) (27-2) 

Trine (25-3) at Wartburg (29-0) 

Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 10 
At Amherst, Mass. 

RIT-Rochester winner vs. Montclair 
State-Amherst winner 

At Holland, Mich. 

Thomas More-Gustavus Adolphus 
winner vs. Christopher Newport-Hope 
winner 

At Scranton, Pa. 

Messiah-Tufts winner vs. Bowdoin- 
Scranton winner 

At Waverly, Iowa 

East Texas Baptist-St. Thomas (Minn.) 
winner vs. Trine-Wartburg winner 


April 2 — Clubs that hired a new head 
coach after the end of the 2017 regular 
season may begin offseason workouts. 

April 16 — Clubs with returning head 
coaches may begin offseason workout 
programs. 


Conference tournaments 

ATLANTIC HOCKEY CONFERENCE 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9-Sunday, March 11 

Sacred Heart at Mercyhurst 
American International at Canisius 
Robert Morris at Holy Cross 
Air Force at Army 

BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
Semifinals 
Saturday, March 10 

Penn State at Notre Dame 
Michigan at Ohio State 
Championship 
Saturday, March 17 
Semifinal winners at Highest Remain¬ 
ing Seed 

ECAC 

Quarterfinals 

(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9-Sunday, March 11 

Quinnipiac at Cornell 
Princeton at Union (NY) 

Colgate at Clarkson 
Dartmouth at Harvard 

HOCKEY EAST 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9-Sunday, March 11 
Maine at Providence 
UMass at Northeastern 
Merrimack at Boston College 
Vermont at Providence 
UConn at Boston U. 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
HOCKEY CONFERENCE 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9-Sunday, March 11 
Western Michigan at Minn.-Duluth 
Miami (Ohio) at St. Cloud St. 

Omaha at North Dakota 
Colorado College at Denver 
WESTERN COLLEGIATE 
HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
Semifinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9-Sunday, March 11 

Bowling Green at Northern Michigan 
Michigan Tech at Minnesota State 
Championship 
Saturday, March 17 
Semifinal winners at Highest Remain¬ 
ing Seed 


Pro hockey 


Tampa Bay 

Boston 

Toronto 

Florida 

Detroit 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 
Washington 66 
Philaderphia 67 
New Jersey 
Columbus 
Carolina 


Nashville 

Winnipeg 

Minnesota 

Dallas 

Colorado 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Vegas 

Anaheim 

Los Angeles 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 


66 40 17 

67 38 22 


Spring training 

Wednesday’s games 

Baltimore 7, Tampa Bay 2 
Philadelphia 2, Boston (ss) 1 
Miami 7, Houston 6 
Toronto (ss) 6, Detroit 5 
St. Louis 4, Washington 3 
Minnesota 8, Boston (ss) 1 
Toronto (ss) 13, Pittsburgh 4 
N.Y. Yankees 11, N.Y. Mets 4 
Chicago White Sox 14, Cincinnati 12 
Milwaukee 10, Kansas City 6 
San Diego 4, San Francisco 4,10 innings 
L.A. Dodgers 4, L.A. Angels 2 
Colorado 5, Texas 4 
Chicago Cubs 11, Cleveland 6 
Oakland 7, Seattle 3 

Thursday’s games 
Detroit vs. Pittsburgh at Bradenton, Fla. 
Houston vs. Atlanta at Kissimmee, Fla. 
Miami vs. St. Louis at Jupiter, Fla. 

N.Y. Mets vs. Washington at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Philadelphia vs. N.Y. Yankees at Tam- 

Tampa Bay vs. Boston at Fort Myers, Fla. 
Toronto vs. Baltimore at Sarasota, Fla. 
Arizona vs. Milwaukee at Phoenix 
Chicago White Sox (ss) vs. Texas at 
Surprise, Ariz. 

L.A. Angels vs. Oakland at Mesa, Ariz. 
San Diego vs. Chicago Cubs at Mesa, Ariz. 
Kansas City vs. Chicago White Sox 
(ss) at Glendale, Ariz. 

Cincinnati vs. Colorado at Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

L.A. Dodgers vs. Cleveland at Good¬ 
year, Ariz. 

San Francisco vs. Seattle at Peoria, Ariz. 

Friday’s games 

Boston vs. Miami at Jupiter, Fla. 
Minnesota vs. Tampa Bay at Port 
Charlotte, Fla. 

N.Y. Mets vs. Detroit at Lakeland, Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia at Clear¬ 
water, Fla. 

Baltimore vs. Toronto at Dunedin, Fla. 
Arizona vs. Kansas City (ss) at Sur¬ 
prise, Ariz. 

L.A. Angels vs. Chicago Cubs at Mesa, 

Oakland vs. Milwaukee at Phoenix 
Seattle vs. San Francisco at Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

Kansas City (ss) vs. L.A. Dodgers at 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Chicago White Sox vs. San Diego at 
Peoria, Ariz. 

“ Colorado at Scottsdale, 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

67 46 17 4 96 245 186 

64 41 15 8 90 215 163 

68 39 22 7 85 223 195 

64 32 25 7 71 193 204 

66 26 29 11 63 175 199 

66 25 30 11 61 171 206 

65 23 32 10 56 177 227 

67 21 35 11 53 160 219 

Metropolitan Division 


Cleveland 

Ariz. 

N.Y. Yankees 


s. Atlanta at Kissimmee, 


39 25 _ 

66 37 22 7 81 203 197 

67 34 22 11 79 199 198 

67 34 25 8 76 199 203 

67 34 28 5 73 180 187 

_ 67 29 27 11 69 178 204 

N.Y. Islanders 67 29 29 9 67 216 241 

N.Y. Rangers 67 30 31 6 66 189 212 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

43 14 . 


67 29 30 8 

Pacific Division 

66 42 19 5 _ 

67 34 21 12 80 190 183 


95 216 168 
89 223 175 
83 210 192 
80 195 176 
77 206 195 
75 180 176 
66 190 196 

89 226 184 


68 33 25 10 76 193 200 


28 34 

25 33 _ _ 

_ 21 34 11 53 160 214 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
Calgary 5, Buffalo 1 
Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia 2 
Arizona 2, Vancouver 1 

Thursday’s games 
Colorado at Columbus 
Winnipeg at New Jersey 
Philadelphia at Boston 
Buffalo at Ottawa 
Montreal at Florida 
Vegas at Detroit 
N.Y. Rangers at Tampa Bay 
Anaheim at Nashville 
Carolina at Chicago 
N.Y. Islanders at Edmonton 
Washington at Los Angeles 
St. Louis at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
Detroit at Columbus 
Calgary at Ottawa 
Anaheim at Dallas 
Minnesota at Vancouver 

Saturday’s games 
Winnipeg at Philadelphia 
Montreal at Tampa Bay 
Vegas at Buffalo 
Chicago at Boston 
Arizona at Colorado 
Washington at San Jose 
St. Louis at Los Angeles 
N.Y. Rangers at Florida 
Pittsburgh at Toronto 
New Jersey at Nashville 
Minnesota at Edmonton 
Sunday’s games 
Boston at Chicago 
N.Y. Islanders at Calgary 
Dallas at Pittsburgh 
Vancouver at Arizona 


St. Louis vs. Houston at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Texas vs. Cincinnati at Goodyear, Ariz. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Optioned RHP 
Jesus Liranzo to Bowie (EL). 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Reassigned RHP 
Jacob Dorris and RHP Riley Ferrell to 
their minor league camp. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Agreed to 
terms with RHP Ricky Nolasco on a mi¬ 
nor league contract. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Optioned RHP 
Felix Jorge and LHP Dietrich Enns to 
Rochester (IL) and RHP Zack Littell and 
LHP Lewis Thorpe to Chattanooga (SL). 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Named Rollie 
Fingers special assistant to the presi¬ 
dent. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Agreed to terms 
with OF Ichiro Suzuki on a one-year con¬ 
tract. Designated RHP Shawn Armstrong 
for assignment. Reassigned RHP Matt 
Festa, INF Jordan Cowan and C Joseph 
Odom to their minor league camp. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Designated C Brett 
Nicholas for assignment. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Agreed to 
terms with RHP Tyler Clippard on a mi¬ 
nor league contract. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-signed LS 
Aaron Brewer to a four-year contract. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Released DE 
Benson Mayowa and DT Joe Vellano. 

DETROIT LIONS - Named Steve Greg¬ 
ory defensive assistant coach. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Released 
TE Martellus Bennett and WR Bernard 
Reedy. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Exercised 
2018 contract options on S Chris Conte, 
OT Demar Dotson and DB Josh Robinson. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NHL — Suspended Boston F David 
Backes three games for a shoulder to 
the head of Detroit F Frans Nielsen in 
Tuesday’s game. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Recalled F 
Dylan Sadowy from Toledo (ECHL) to 
Grand Rapids (AHL). 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

COLUMBUS CREW - Loaned G Ben 
Lundgaard to Indy (USL). 

D.C. UNITED - Acquired D Joseph 
Mora from Deportivo Saprissa (Prim- 
era Division-Costa Rica) on permanent 
transfer. 

COLLEGE 

EVANGEL — Announced the contract 
of women’s basketball coach Leon Neal 
will not be renewed. 

NYU — Announced the retirement of 
men’s basketball coach Joe Nesci. 

SAN DIEGO — Announced the resigna¬ 
tion of men’s basketball coach Lament 
Smith. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE 

ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 


Marksmanship; Callum Funk, Stuttgart 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Stuttgart senior Callum Funk 
came into the 2017-18 DODEA- 
Europe marksmanship champi¬ 
onship meet in something of an 
awkward predicament. 

Funk had topped the European 
leaderboard throughout the win¬ 
ter, and therefore was a heavy fa¬ 
vorite to do the same in the finals 
and complete his dominant final 
season. 

But there was a flipside: his No. 
1 status left only one direction to 
potentially travel when Europe’s 
top shooters converged on Kai¬ 
serslautern for the decisive Feb. 
3 meet. 

“I can only lose ground,” Funk 
said. 

That scenario, however, will re¬ 
main forever in the realm of the 
hypothetical. 

Funk didn’t lose ground at the 
season’s final event. Instead, he 
confirmed his spot as DODEA 
Europe’s premier marksman, 
claimed the individual European 
title and led his Panthers to yet 
another dynasty-extending cham¬ 
pionship. Now, Funk is the 2018 
Stars and Stripes marksmanship 
Athlete of the Year. 

Funk admitted experiencing 
“a little bit of pressure” entering 
the championship meet, the cul¬ 
mination of a six-week DODEA- 


Europe marksmanship season. 
As a senior leader for a program 
that had grown accustomed to 
success. Funk said he felt “obli¬ 
gated” to perform up to his estab¬ 
lished standards. 

In fact, he did even better. Funk 
said he wanted to shoot a 570 in 
the finals; he finished with a 574. 

“I know I did a lot better than 
I was expecting,” Funk said. “It 
came together today.” 

Though he outperformed his 
own expectations in the finals. 
Funk won the individual prize by 
just two points ahead of Panther 
teammate Isabelle Ploechinger. 
Teammates Eileen Dickinson and 
Fallon Dickinson finished just six 
points off Funk’s winning total, 
completing a Stuttgart monopoly 
on the event’s top four spots. 

That was an appropriate end 
for a seasoned group of Panther 
veterans, also including Macy 
Kimball, that usually found its 
toughest competition within its 
own ranks. The consistent in- 
house challenges. Funk said, al¬ 
lowed the Stuttgart shooters to 
“develop all year” and secure a 
fifth straight European champi¬ 
onship before most of that “core 
group” graduates. 

“We’ve been together for a long 
time,” Funk said. “We’ve gotten 
to know each other really well.” 

And that group’s legacy, includ¬ 
ing Funk’s wire-to-wire domi- 



Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 

Stuttgart’s Callum Funk checks his shot placement during the DODEA Europe Marksmanship 
championship at Vogelweh, Germany, on Feb. 3. Funk took the top overall shooter spot with 574 points. 

nance in the winter of 2017-18, Europe long after this group of broome.gregorydistripes.com 
will be well-known in DODEA Panthers move on. Twitter: labroomestripes 
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Stuttgart’s John Carroll, right, and Christopher Frye grapple during the DODEA Europe wrestling 
championships in Wiesbaden, Germany, on Feb. 17. Carroll defeated Frye 4-2 to win the 285-pound 
weight class. 


Wrestling: John Carroll, Stuttgart 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

A heavyweight wrestling match 
is a different animal than one fea¬ 
turing smaller competitors. In 
fact, it’s one specific animal. 

“We do what we call the danc¬ 
ing bear routine,” Stuttgart junior 
John Carroll said. 

Nobody in DODEA Europe has 
mastered the art of that dance 
better than Carroll, the 2017- 
18 Stars and Stripes wrestling 
Athlete of the Year. The Panther 
heavyweight won his second con¬ 
secutive 285-pound European 
championship in February, com¬ 
pleting an undefeated season and 
helping Stuttgart to a fifth straight 
Division I team championship. 

While the typical heavyweight 
match is slower-paced than those 
in lighter weight classes — Car- 
roll said wrestling in his weight 
class often includes a fair amount 
of “waiting around”—that facade 
conceals a considerable amount 
of strategy and technique. 

In general, the routine starts 
off with the two wrestlers upright, 
testing each other’s defenses with 
exploratory swipes and reaches 
that eventually create an oppor¬ 
tunity for the sawier of the two 
competitors. 

“Guys grabbing on each other 
up top until someone makes a 
mistake and the other guy capi¬ 
talizes on it,” Carroll said. 

Carroll has developed an un¬ 
rivalled ability to seize on those 
errors, which can range from 
an ill-timed dip of the head to a 
shifting of the weight to the heels. 


both of which leave the wrestler 
vulnerable to attack. He’s also 
learned to speed up the action, a 
skill he’s added over the course of 
his accomplished career. 

“I prefer to be more aggressive 
now than I was then,” Carroll 
said. 

The slow-moving spectacle of 
a heavyweight match also belies 
the amount of preparation re¬ 
quired to compete in one, much 
less win it. 

Obviously, a battle of two size¬ 
able wrestlers demands strength. 
That’s particularly true in Car- 
roll’s case; even at an imposing 6- 
foot-2 and 240 pounds, he is often 
outweighed by his opponent. With 
that in mind, Carroll emphasizes 
deadlifts and exercises that target 
back muscles in his gym routine, 
cultivating the power necessary 
to destabilize some of DODEA 
Europe’s largest athletes and 
plant them in position for a pin. 

But raw power isn’t enough, 
Carroll said. His fitness routine 
also includes “a lot of running” 
— a 5-kilometer run two or three 
times a week, punctuated by lon¬ 
ger 6- or 7-mile runs to build fur¬ 
ther endurance for those matches 
that go the distance. 

“We’ve got to keep that cardio 
up,” Carroll said. “Six minutes on 
the mat, that’s hard to do, espe¬ 
cially for a bigger guy.” 

For the rest of DODEA Eu¬ 
rope’s heavyweights, keeping up 
with Carroll has proven not just 
hard, but impossible. 

broome.gregory(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: (abroomestripes 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE 

ATHLETES OF THE YEAR: BASKETBALL 


Naser Eaves, Ramstein 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Ramstein junior Naser Eaves sits at a 
fascinating crossroads of achievement and 
potential. 

Eaves, the 2017-18 Stars and Stripes boys 
basketball Athlete of the Year, is among 
DODEA Europe’s most accomplished ac¬ 
tive athletes in any sport. But with another 
season yet to play. Eaves has yet to reach 
his ceiling. 

“There isn’t much left for him to do,” 
Ramstein coach Andrew O’Connor said. 
“But the exciting thing is that he still has 
a lot to work on.” 

The 2017-18 season saw Eaves at the 
current peak of his evolving powers. He 
averaged 18 points, nine rebounds, nearly 
three steals and a blocked shot per game, 
won his second consecutive tourna¬ 
ment MVP award and led the Royals to a 
fourth straight Division I championship 
with a dramatic 46-45 defeat of archrival 
Kaiserslautern. 

Such laurels are plenty comfortable to 
rest on. But Eaves enjoyed similar individ¬ 
ual and team accolades as a sophomore; as 
he returned for his junior year, he knew he 
was capable of more. 

“Last year he mostly played inside, but 
he was bothering me all offseason that he 
wanted to play more on the perimeter,” 
O’Connor said. 

Eaves said he’s observed that standout 
players at every level, from high school on 
up, are becoming more versatile. 

“All the good players can work inside 
and out,” Eaves said. “I wanted to display 
that I can shoot every once in a while, just 
as much as I can drive and get rebounds.” 

Further, Eaves is plotting out a hoops 
career well beyond what figures to be a 
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Ramstein’s Naser Eaves, left, dunks over Stuttgart’s Ahmad Johnson on Jan. 12. 


memorable senior season at Ramstein. 
His 6-foot-3 frame places him among the 
tallest players on most DODEA Europe 
courts, but he’d project as a wing in a col¬ 
legiate basketball environment. Know¬ 
ing that. Eaves knew his interior-oriented 
game was in need of diversification. 

“I wanted to work on guard skills as 
much as I did post skills,” Eaves said. 

And so Eaves mutated into a long-armed 
perimeter terror this winter, popping into 
passing lanes, raining long jumpers and 
sprinting downcourt for ferocious break¬ 
away slams. All the while, his magnetic 
pull on opposing defenses cleared space 
for his capable teammates to hit shots and 
make plays of their own. 

When it came time to secure the Roy¬ 
als’ dynasty, however. Eaves didn’t forget 
the big-man skills that first made him a 
DODEA Europe star. His tenacity in the 
paint and on the glass helped the Royals 
launch a stunning second-half comeback 
in February’s Division I title game to beat 
the archrival Raiders and extend their title 
reign. 

“When it came time to win a champion¬ 
ship, he was our hammer inside,” O’Connor 
said. 

Eaves, in short, has managed to capture 
the perfect balance for a high school sports 
star. He’s maximizing his individual talent 
in the service of a championship program, 
and setting himself up for future success 
while reaping plenty of present-day re¬ 
wards. His Ramstein career has been a 
best-case scenario — and there’s still one 
year left. 

“I didn’t know I would become a part of 
that dynasty,” Eaves said. “But I like it.” 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Allyson Taylor, Stuttgart 
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Stuttgart’s Allyson Taylor, right, drives around Naples’ Eryka Hairston during the DODEA Europe Division 
I championship in Wiesbaden, Germany, on Feb. 24. 


By Gregory Broome 
Stars and Stripes 

On the surface, the story of 
the Stuttgart Panthers’ two- 
year Division I girls basketball 
championship run is a tale of 
two diametrically different sea¬ 
sons. After an ideally constructed 

2016- 17 Panthers team cruised 
undefeated to a title, a scrappier 

2017- 18 group of holdovers and 
new arrivals overcame losses, 
doubts and adversity to success¬ 
fully defend the crown. 

Stuttgart senior Allyson Taylor, 
a member of both of those title 
teams, has a unique perspective 
on the Panthers’ reign. For Tay¬ 
lor, the 2017-18 Stars and Stripes 
girls basketball Athlete of the 
Year, “the two seasons are sort 
of combined” as one inseparable 
entity. 

“I didn’t really stop working 
from one season to the next,” Tay¬ 
lor said. “I feel like I just contin¬ 
ued to build.” 

That comment neatly sum¬ 
marizes Taylor’s impact on the 
Panthers. Surrounded by more 
seasoned stars as a junior, Taylor 
was asked to take on a larger role 
as a senior leader. She respond¬ 
ed by producing 25 percent of 
Stuttgart’s points in the regular 
season, while also controlling the 
boards in collecting 42 percent of 
her team’s rebounds. 

More than that, Taylor provided 
steady guidance and unflinching 
optimism for a team that initially 


struggled in the shadow of its im¬ 
mediate predecessor. 

Under Taylor’s lead, each chal¬ 
lenge facing the Panthers trans¬ 
formed into opportunity. An 
unfamiliar roster was a chance to 
forge new on-court and off-court 
connections; an early-season loss 
to Naples, eventually avenged 
in the European championship 
game, eased the pressure of 
matching the previous year’s un¬ 
beaten record and freed the team 
to create its own identity. 

“Ally is every coach’s dream,” 
Stuttgart coach Robin Hess said. 
“She never complained. She was 
always asking how she could 
improve.” 

As it turned out, Taylor im¬ 
proved primarily not by expand¬ 
ing her game but by doubling 
down on what she excelled at. 
Boasting size and skill in the 
post that few teams could hope 
to counter, the senior pounded 
the low block relentlessly, con¬ 
centrating her offensive efforts 
to areas where she was the “most 
effective” in creating points. 

“I really tried to focus on get¬ 
ting the ball where I could do the 
most for the team,” Taylor said. 
“A layup is always going to be a 
higher-percentage shot than an 
outside shot.” 

That approach was on full dis¬ 
play in the tournament. Taylor 
dominated inside, including a 
game-high 12 points in the Pan¬ 
thers’ 31-25 championship-game 


defeat of Naples, and was recog¬ 
nized with Division I tournament 
MVP honors. 

That final week in February 
represented the perfect culmi¬ 
nation to Taylor’s two-year title 


run with the Panthers. From an 
encouraging high-five to a domi¬ 
nant championship-game perfor¬ 
mance, Taylor always provided 
what was needed for Stuttgart to 
succeed. 


“I worked really, really hard 
during the offseason,” Taylor 
said, “so I could be a little bit 
more valuable.” 


broome.gregory@strlpes.com 

Twitter: @broomestripes 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


Track and field preview 


Team capsules 


Kinnick, Zama, Humphreys 
all look like title contenders 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Exotica Hall is perhaps best known for achieving 
great heights in the Pacific’s high school high jump 
pits. In the Kanto finals last May, she reached 1.65 
meters, nearly SVi feet, just a couple of millimeters 
short of the northwest Pacific record. 

But the Kinnick senior isn’t limited to jumping; 
she’s much more balanced and versatile, according 
to coach Luke Voth. 

“She’s almost competing against herself; she just 
wants to be as good as she can be,” Voth said. “I can 
put her in distance running, throwing; she’s got that 
nature of an athlete.” 

Indeed, Hall is a solid sprinter, having posted 
marks of 12.96 in the 100 and 26.9 in the 200. She’s 
also run relays and performed the long jump while 
in Red Devils uniform. 

She said she plans to put the northwest Pacific’s 7- 
year-old high-jump mark of 1.67 within her sights by 
the time Far East comes along. May 21-22 at Yokota. 

Asked if she has a chance at topping the mark set 
in 2011 by Ashley Arellano of Guam’s Simon San¬ 
chez, Voth replied: “Exotica is definitely strong.” 

Voth and the Red Devils are also aiming to claim 
a fourth straight Far East Division I combined team 
title. Zama is chasing a fifth straight Far East Divi¬ 
sion II combined team title. 

The Red Devils are vastly more than just a star 
high jumper. They also field last fall’s Far East girls 
cross country champion, Taryn Cates-Beier, with 
her teammates and training partners Erin Stone- 
barger and Rissa Eilmes. 

“They’re training hard,” Voth said. “But Kanto is 
so distance-kid heavy; they have a hard time” with 
some of the best from American School In Japan, 
Seisen and Christian Academy Japan. 

“They all have some good runners,” Voth said, 
adding that his threesome “has its work cut out for 
them. They have lots of competition.” 

While Voth enters his sixth season at the Devils’ 
helm, Zama welcomes a new coach, Veronica Jones, 
who has taught at the school for 16 years but will 
coach track and field there for the first time. 

Like Kinnick, the Trojans have a vast pool of ath¬ 
letes, 50 at this point, Jones said. 

“We’re not sure about the quality just yet,” she 
said. “We definitely want to contend. But it’s going to 
be a different focus for us. We don’t have the depth 
that we’ve had.” 
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Kinnick senior Exotica Hall plans to chase the 
northwest Pacific high jump mark of 1.67 meters; 
she reached 1.65 last spring. 



Vaughne MEDENiLLA/Special to Stars and Stripes 


Humphreys’ Jaylan Horne, performing the long 
jump, is one of six boys returning to a Blackhawks 
team that won Far East last May. 

While veterans such as senior Faith Bryant re¬ 
turn, the other three members of her relay team that 
set the region 400 record (48.54) last season has ei¬ 
ther graduated or transferred. “There are potential 
new runners... I believe if we train hard enough, we 
can pull through,” Bryant said. 

One school that may challenge Zama for D-II 
rights is Humphreys, which continues to grow 
thanks to the move of students from Seoul Ameri¬ 
can. One of them, junior Quintin Metcalf, could 
challenge for the Pacific’s high-jump mark of 2 me¬ 
ters; his personal best is 1.88. 

The Blackhawks boys won the school’s first Far 
East title with nine athletes last year. Six of them are 
back, and coach Ron Merriwether says he thinks the 
girls program can compete for a title as well. 

All D-II schools will face new competition in the 
form of M.C. Perry, a school whose enrollment is 
growing thanks to moving of units from Naval Air 
Facility Atsugi southwest. The Samurai hit the track 
for their first meet on March 17 at Yokota. 

“We’re all anxious and excited to see where 
the season takes us,” said Samurai coach Anna 
Simmermon. 

Another athlete making a run at a Pacific record 
could be Seoul American’s Alyse Neal. The diminu¬ 
tive senior long-jumper shattered the Far East meet 
record last May with a 5.30 and is aiming for the 
region mark of 5.42 set 12 years ago. 

Growing numbers of athletes at many schools and 
coaching continuity has contributed to a slew of re¬ 
cords the past few years. Five Pacific records and 
eight Far East meet records were broken last sea¬ 
son. Seven Pacific and 11 Far East meet records fell 
in 2016 along with five Pacific and 12 Far East meet 
marks in 2015. 

“The greater the field, the more you have the elite 
rising to the top,” longtime Pacific track observer 
Bruce Garrick said. “And we’ve had good luck the 
last 10 years with coaches who know what they’re 
doing, they’re dedicated.” 

Korea’s season began March 3 and continues 
March 17 at Humphreys. Okinawa’s season-opening 
meet is Saturday at Kubasaki. The Kanto Plain sea¬ 
son opens March 17 at Yokota. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Division i 
Kadena Panthers 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
fourth; boys, fifth; girls, second. 

Coach — Doyle Robertson, first season 
(previously served as an assistant). 

Key performers — Guy Renquist, Jr., dis¬ 
tance (crosses over from soccer); Maica 
Hernandez, Sr., middle distance; Hayden 
Bills, Jr., distance; Lydia Bills, Jr., distance; 
Madelyn Tsirilis, So., middle distance, 
relays; Javonte Morris, Jr., sprints; Eric 
McCarter, Jr., sprints, relays (transferred 
from California); Lexa Garcia, Jr., sprints; 
Lauren Erp, Sr., throws (returns after a 
season of softball); Michael Rutledge, Sr., 
middle distance (transferred from New 
England). 

Outlook — Reloading-contending. 
Might not be able to match Kinnick, but 
plenty of depth at many spots. Distance 
runners, especially, will challenge. Girls 
could match or exceed last year’s perfor¬ 
mance. Hurdles and jumps are relatively 
young. 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
fifth; boys, sixth; girls, third. 

Coach — Kenneth Gipson, third sea- 

Key performers — Ja’Tavia Callier, Sr., 
hurdles, jumps; Sophia Brown, Sr., middle 
distance; Elizabeth Joy, So., distance; Sa¬ 
mantha Fermin, Sr., 400 relay, sprints; Juan 
Guerrero, Sr., jumps, hurdles; Nala Gard¬ 
ner, Jr., sprints; Jaidah Davis, Jr., hurdles; 
Keonte Caines, So., sprints (transferred 
from Kadena); Makaela Hennigan, So., 
hurdles, throws (transferred from Vir¬ 
ginia). 

Outlook — Reloading. Numbers are 
good, experience level has improved 
thanks to transfers and key returners. 
Keep an eye on Joy, the reigning Okinawa 
cross country champion; and Hennigan, a 
state finalist in Virginia. 

Kinnick Red Devils 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined 
for third straight year, boys and girls first. 

Coach — Luke Voth, sixth season; Tony 
San Nicolas, fourth season. 

Key performers — Isaiah Brown, Sr., 
sprints; Devoney Stanley, Sr., sprints, mid¬ 
dle distance; Gatlin Wiedler, Sr., sprints, 
hurdles; Ryan Posthumus, Sr., hurdler; 
Jeremiah Kirk, So., jumps, sprints; Davion 
Roberts, Jr., jumps, sprints; Josh Minimo, 
Jr., distance; Mason Smith, Sr., middle 
distance; Exotica Hall, Sr., sprints, jumps 
(two-time defending Far East high jump 
champion); Debrianna Ellis, So., sprints, 
middle distance; Sontti Sesay, Jr., hurdles, 
sprints; Kumari Ross, So., sprints; Nia Wil¬ 
son, So., sprints, jumps; Teanna Bellamy, 
Jr., sprints, middle distance; Taryn Cates- 
Beier, Sr., distance (Far East cross country 
champion); Rissa Eilmes, So., distance; 
Erin Stonebarger, Sr., distance; Teddy 
Bates, Sr., throws. 

Outlook — Boys contending, girls re¬ 
loading-contending. Many football play¬ 
ers trying out for the first time. Distance 
specialist Carlos Mobely transfers from 
Rota, Spain. Many stars departed, but 
plenty of talent top to bottom. 

Seoul American Falcons 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
third; boys, third; girls, fourth. 

Coach — Joseph O’Connor, first season 
(previously served as a distance assis¬ 
tant). 

Key performers — Tucker Chase, Sr., 
distance, middle distance (reigning Far 
East cross country champion); Daniel 
McIntosh, Jr., distance (transferred from 
Tampa, Fla.); Ernest Kal, Fr., sprints (trans¬ 
ferred from Stafford, Va.); Alyse Neal, 
Sr., relay, sprints, jumps; Chloe Byrd, Sr., 
relay, distance; Ebony Dykes, Jr., sprints, 
throws. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Numbers thin for 
both boys and girls, roster hurt by gradu¬ 
ations and transfers from Humphreys. A 
mix of a handful of experienced athletes 
and some who are new to the sport. 

Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
ninth; boys, eighth; girls, ninth. 

Coach — Brett Leonard, third season. 

Key performers — Thomas Curran, 
Sr., sprints, middle distance; Amarianna 
Casey, Sr., hurdles; Rasheeda Fuller, Sr., 
sprints; Cedric Turner, Jr., sprints; DaiJa 
Turner, Fr., jumps, 400. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Numbers contin¬ 
ue to be thin, but Leonard hopes his War¬ 
riors can gradually improve as the season 
wears on and qualify as many athletes as 


possible for Far East. 

Edgren Eagles 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
sixth; boys, did not place; girls, fifth. 

Coach — Tim Schwehr, first season. 

Key performers — Trinity Fiers, Sr., 
throws, jumps. Relay; MomomI Atkinson, 
Jr., relays, sprints, hurdles; Matt Keating, 
Sr., hurdles, relays; Joseph Sili, throws; 
Sydney Durham, Fr., distance; Shemiah 
Lawson, So., sprints. 

Outlook — Reloading. Still small in num¬ 
bers, forced to practice indoors until late 
March or early April. Third coach In three 
seasons, doesn’t help with consistency or 
program building. Still, the Eagles hope to 
qualify 12 athletes for Far East - twice that 
of last year. 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
second; boys, first; girls, fourth. 

Coach — Ron Merriwether, third sea- 

Key performers — Ryan Duncan, Sr., 
relays, middle distance; Miles Brice, Jr., 
jumps, throws, relay; Shvoda Gregory, Sr., 
relay, hurdles, sprints; Jalen HIM, Jr., relays, 
400; Jaylan Horne, Sr., relay, 200, 400; Car¬ 
los Criss, Sr., throws; Cleo Cody, Sr., relays, 
jumps, sprints; David Key, So., throws, 
sprints, relays; Quintin Metcalf, Jr., relays, 
jumps, hurdles, middle distance; Precious 
Harris, Jr., sprints, middle distance, relays 
(transferred from Seoul American); Ash- 
lelgh Cooper, Fr., middle distance, relays; 
Freedom Cody, Fr., sprints, relays; Danielle 
Hunter, Fr., sprints, relays; Taliyah Callo¬ 
way, So., sprints, relays. 

Outlook — Boys, contending; girls, re¬ 
loading-contending. Six of the nine boys 
who won the first title in school history 
return, augmented by Metcalf from Seoul. 
Girls team features a handful of return¬ 
ers plus youngsters who aren’t new to the 
sport. 

Perry Samurai 

Coach — Anna Simmermon, first sea- 

Key performers — Skye Lebreton, So., 
jumps; Matthew Palmer, distance; Owen 
Young, So., distance; Tyler Gilbert, Sr., 
sprints; Robert Wall, Sr., throws, sprints; 
Isaiah Kim, Fr., sprints. 

Outlook — Just starting up; team is in 
its first year of competition. 

Osan Cougars 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
eighth; boys, fifth; girls, 10th. 

Coach — Brad Helsel, second season; 
Celeste White, third season. 

Key performers — Cameron Jones, So., 
sprints; Jaxon Andersson, Jr., distance; 
Declan Denny, So., throws; Caden Anders¬ 
son, Sr., middle distance. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Mostly new ath¬ 
letes, but a small core of returners with a 
good chance of scoring points at Far East. 

Yokota Panthers 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
fourth; boys, fourth; girls, third. 

Coach — Dan Galvin, sixth season. 

Key performers — Britney Bailey, Sr., 
hurdles, sprints (defending Far East hur¬ 
dles champion); Allona Bariring, Sr., dis¬ 
tance; Cymetrius Jefferson, So., sprints; 
Hana Robbins, So., middle distance; Alison 
Woodruff, So., sprints; Hasani Fredericks, 
Sr., middle distance; Mickey Galvin, So., 
distance; Brennan Seibert, So., distance, 
jumps; Made Jones, Fr., throws; Jimmy 
Dewberry, Sr., sprints, jumps; Eli Phillips, 
Jr., middle distance; Brandon Frye, Jr., 
middle distance, jumps; Jarod Swain, Sr., 
middle distance, distance; Taylor Jenkins, 
Jr., throws, jumps. 

Outlook — Possibly contending. More 
depth than last year across all events, 
added several good athletes, but with lim¬ 
ited experience; much depends on how 
steep the learning curve is. 

Zama Trojans 

2017 Far East meet finish — Combined, 
first for fourth straight year; boys, third; 
girls, first. 

Coach — Veronica Tipton-Jones, first 

Key performers — Zion Brown, Sr., 
sprints; Faith Bryant, Sr., sprints, jumps, 
relays; Devonte Gabriel, Jr., hurdles; Rhece 
Jones, Sr., jumps; Kamanelelehua Clem¬ 
ens, Sr., throws. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, but hoping to 
make it five straight combined and girls 
titles, particularly on the girls side. A core 
of returning athletes with tons of experi¬ 
ence, with many newcomers. Plenty of 
athletes, 50 in all. 

Note — E.J. King is the only DODEA 
school that does not offer track and field. 
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Kadena hurdlers, from left, Rhamsey Wyche, Sofia Strawder and 
Crystal Scott charge out of the starting blocks. 
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AUTO RACING 


INDYCAR PREVIEW 

H ~ -iij 

In with the new 

Series counting on redesigned cars, breakout champ 



Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


Driver Danica Patrick will make one last run at making history in the 
Indianapolis 500 in May before retiring from racing. 

Patrick ready for 
last run in spotlight 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Ready 
or not, Danica Mania is headed to 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway for 
her final curtain call. 

The second leg of Danica Pat¬ 
rick’s retirement moves forward 
in full swing when she travels to 
Indianapolis next week for a seat 
fitting in Ed Carpenter Racing’s 
No. 13 Chevrolet. She’ll jump 
behind the wheel of an Indy car 
again for a shakedown during a 
Chevrolet test at Indy on March 
29. She’s got a firesuit coming 
that sponsor GoDaddy has al¬ 
lowed her to design. 

Patrick will take one last swing 
at winning the Indianapolis 500 
this May before the most pro¬ 
lific female driver in motors- 
ports walks away from racing for 
good. She believes she can win 
“The Greatest Spectacle in Rac¬ 
ing” in a storybook ending for a 
little girl from Illinois who kicked 
down many barriers for women 
in racing. 

“My intention is to win there,” 
Patrick said. 

She was the darling of storied 
Indianapohs Motor Speedway 
following her fourth-place finish 
as a rookie in 2005, and in seven 
career starts Patrick only finished 
outside the top 10 once. The spot¬ 
light was on her at the Daytona 
500 for the first part of her “Dan¬ 
ica Double” retirement tour and 
it will only grow in the buildup to 
the Indy 500. Patrick is ready, and 
admittedly comfortable, to be the 
centerpiece of the Indy 500. 

“I like feehng there is something 
on line and I think that while the 
spotlight isn’t always comfortable, 
I do feel I’ve been very fortunate to 
perform under those spotlights,” 
Patrick told The Associated Press. 
“There’s nothing cooler as an ath¬ 
lete then to perform when every¬ 
one is watching.” 

Patrick’s legacy was evident 
this week when she weighed in on 
a discussion about the abilities of 
women in racing. Carmen Jorda, 
a member of FIA’s Women in 
Motorsport Commission, report¬ 
edly said women should focus on 
Formula E instead of Formula 
One because El is too physically 
demanding. 


Former FI world champion 
Jenson Button held Patrick up 
as an example while criticizing 
Jorda on Twitter. Button suggest¬ 
ed Jorda ask Patrick “about being 
(strong) enough to drive a race 
car! She’d kick my butt in the gym 
& she’s probably as strong as any 
driver on the FI Grid right now.” 

GoDaddy, Patrick’s former 
sponsor in both IndyCar and NAS¬ 
CAR, teamed with Patrick for her 
double and is helping her prepare 
for life outside of the race car. The 
results of the Indy 500 are not 
what matters to the company. 

“One of the best parts of all 
this for us is that it’s never re¬ 
ally been about whether she wins 
— it’s more about Danica’s moxie, 
her commitment and her ability 
to compete at the highest levels 
of a male-dominated sport,” said 
GoDaddy chief marketing officer 
Barb Rechterman. 

That wasn’t lost on Carpenter 
when he heard Patrick’s plan to 
close her career at Indy. 

He is the only driver who is also 
a team owner in IndyCar, and the 
Indy 500 is the focus of his entire 
year. Once he figured out his 2018 
IndyCar lineup, Carpenter real¬ 
ized he had the flexibility to offer 
a third seat to Patrick. He said he 
believes her final Indy 500 will 
have “historical relevance.” 

Patrick’s brief return to Indy 
comes as the series transitions into 
a new car. Carpenter said this ver¬ 
sion is closer to what Patrick last 
drove in 2011 before she moved 
full-time to NASCAR, and Patrick 
has had discussions about it with 
her brother-in-law, Chase Selman, 
the general manager of IndyCar 
team Dreyer & Reinbold Racing. 

Other than that, she’s yet to 
reconnect with her Indianapolis 
past and said she wouldn’t even 
know what to ask many of her for¬ 
mer competitors before she has a 
chance to see the new car. 

“You know, this is kind of say 
‘hi again’ and then ‘bye’ in the 
arena that made my brand what it 
is today,” she said. “I feel excited 
to move on to all the other proj¬ 
ects I have, or as GoDaddy would 
say the side hustle. I call it all my 
other projects. They need atten¬ 
tion, they need nurturing. I’m 
excited and I’m nervous and I’m 
ready to move forward.” 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — In¬ 
dyCar heads into the season with 
a new American champion, a new 
car and the same hopes for a mo¬ 
mentum-building year. 

Josef Newgarden arrives for the 
season-opening race this weekend 
on the streets of St. Petersburg as 
the reigning champion. He won 
the title in his first season with 
Team Penske, a breakout year in 
which the 27-year-old won a ca¬ 
reer-best four races. 

Penske drivers won 10 of 17 
races last year and all four of its 
drivers finished in the top five of 
the final standings. 

“Any driver that gets an op¬ 
portunity like the one I got with 
Team Penske will tell you they 
expect to win right away,” New¬ 
garden said. “I certainly did as 
well, but I think we were all sur¬ 
prised at how quickly we gelled 
together and made it happen. But 
that is last year. The drive for the 
2018 championship starts at St. 
Pete, and it’s a track where I’ve 
never won before. That is our only 
thought this weekend — going to 
Victory Lane.” 

Newgarden and the entire field 
will be in a redesigned and uni¬ 
versal Dallara chassis. 

The 2018 car was overhauled 
and completed with input from 
drivers and teams, who objected 
to the many pieces on the previ¬ 
ous aerokits that created debris 
fields during crashes. Drivers 
wanted reduced downforce and 
got their wish. They also wanted 
faster tire degradation and what 
ultimately was developed could 
force drivers to change their rac¬ 
ing style. 

The car has a sleek and clean 
look, and IndyCar is hopeful 
tweaks have made it safer for driv¬ 
ers and cheaper for teams to field. 

It also could help the small 


If you do your job 
and you nail the 
setup, you will be 
right there contend¬ 
ing for wins, f 

Graham Rahal 

IndyCar driver, on 2018 cars 


teams close the gap on Team Pen¬ 
ske, Chip Ganassi Racing and An¬ 
dretti Autosport, winner of three 
of the last four Indianapolis 500s. 

“I do think it will equalize 
things,” said Graham Rahal, who 
this year at Rahal Letterman La- 
nigan Racing is joined by 2017 
Indy 500 winner Takuma Sato. 

“If you do your job and you 
nail the setup, you will be right 
there contending for wins,” he 
said. “Before, there were certain¬ 
ly cases and tracks where that 
wasn’t the way it was for us, and it 
is nice now to feel like we can be 
rewarded for lots of hard work.” 

IndyCar has been chipping 
away for years at rebuilding its 
fan base and stabilizing the series, 
and leadership feels good headed 
into the opener. The car count of 
24 entries at St. Petersburg is the 
highest since 2015 and includes 
three new teams. Gabby Chaves 
will race for Harding Racing, 
Juncos Racing has a split lineup 
and Max Chilton and Charlie 
Kimball left Ganassi at the end of 
last season to form Carlin. 

IndyCar’s television audience 
has continued to slowly grow, the 
series is returning to Portland In¬ 
ternational Raceway this year for 
the first time in more than a de¬ 
cade, and Danica Patrick is com¬ 
ing back for one last hurrah in the 
Indianapolis 500. She will retire 
after the May race, her first in an 


Indy car since 2011. 

The series still has obstacles. 
American driver Conor Daly, a 
fan favorite who just completed a 
popular stint on the reality show 
“The Amazing Race,” can’t find 
sponsorship for anything more 
than an Indianapolis 500 ride 
right now. Daly was a full-time 
driver the last two years. 

The field has seven rookies this 
season, four of whom — Rene 
Binder, Jordan King, Matt Leist 
and Robert Wickens — will be 
making their series debut at 
St. Pete. The leading candidate 
for top rookie right now might 
be Zach Veach, a six-time Indy 
Lights winner racing for Andret¬ 
ti. His teammates will be Indy 
500 winners Ryan Hunter-Reay 
and Alexander Rossi, as well as 
veteran Marco Andretti. 

Ganassi has scaled back to two 
teams this year and Ed Jones will 
join Scott Dixon in the lineup this 
year. Dixon needs just one more 
victory to reach 42, which would 
tie him with Michael Andretti 
for third on the all-time win list. 
Dixon is coming off a disappoint¬ 
ing season in which he won just 
one IndyCar race and couldn’t 
catch Newgarden in the season 
finale to win the championship. 

Roger Penske has also cut his 
team by one car, which meant 
three-time Indianapolis 500 win¬ 
ner Helio Castroneves has left the 
series for sports cars. Castroneves 
will return for the Indy 500 and is 
the grand marshal Sunday in St. 
Pete, but he’s a popular driver the 
series will have to replace. 

Even without Castroneves, 
IndyCar goes into the year with 
seven former champions and 13 
former race winners — enough to 
put on a good show all year. 

“We are all refreshed. We are 
all anxious and excited for what’s 
to come,” Rahal said. 



Carlos Osorio/AP 


Josef Newgarden, the 2017 IndyCar Series champion, brings his new race car into the season-opening 
race this weekeend through the temporary course on the streets of St. Petersburg, Fla. The entire 
IndyCar field will be driving a universal Dallara chassis, which could help smaller teams close the gaps 
against powerhouse teams like Team Penske, Chip Ganassi Racing and Andretti Autosport. 
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Astros' Gonzalez 
shows versatility 

Veteran ready to play any of 7 positions 



John Minchillo/AP 


The Orioles' Trey Mancini runs home to score on an RBI double by Manny Machado off Pirates starting 
pitcher Tyler Glasnow during the first inning of a spring training game on March 2 in Sarasota, Fla. 

Orioles’ Mancini out to prove 
rookie season was no fluke 

^ Every spring training I’ve gone in with the 
mindset that I’m fighting for a job and I’m 
not going to change that, no matter what 
the circumstances, f 

Trey Mancini 

Orioles left fielder 


By Chuck King 

Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
Marwin Gonzalez memorizes his 
position one day at a time. 

The Houston Astros’ versatile 
veteran needs to consult a sched¬ 
ule given to him by manager A. J. 
Hinch and taped to his locker to 
be sure where he’s playing the 
following day. 

“In spring training he gave 
me my own schedule,” Gonzalez 
said. 

Gonzalez played 47 games in 
left field last season, 38 at short¬ 
stop, 31 at first, 22 at second, 19 
at third and two in right field. On 
a team that features AL MVP 
Jose Altuve, World Series MVP 
George Springer and Carlos Cor¬ 
rea, Gonzalez led the World Se¬ 
ries champions with 90 RBIs. He 
hit .303 with 138 hits, 67 runs and 
23 homers, all career bests. 

“I think he should have been an 
All-Star,” Hinch said. 

The 28-year-old Gonzalez hit a 
tying ninth-inning homer off Los 
Angeles Dodgers closer Kenley 
Jansen in Game 2 of the World 
Series, helping Houston to a 7-6, 
11-inning win. 

“I knew he would be impact¬ 


ful,” Hinch said. “He’s one of 
the most valuable players on our 
team because of what he can offer 
and how little of a step back there 
is when you sit some of the bigger 
names.” 

Gonzalez started at third base 
in Tuesday’s 10-5 split-squad win 
over Washington. He hit his first 
home run of spring training in 
the first inning, connecting from 
the left side against A. J. Cole. He 
also walked and doubled. 

Gonzalez could see time at first 
base early in the season. Yuli 
Gurriel is expected to miss the 
first two weeks while he recovers 
from hand surgery, and when he 
returns must serve a five-game 
suspension imposed for an inap¬ 
propriate gesture toward Yu Dar- 
vish during the World Series. 

Hinch wants to give Gonzalez 
some time in center this spring 
training. Playing every position 
except pitcher and catcher makes 
for a crowded locker. 

Gonzalez always has five gloves 
nearby: for first base, middle 
infield positions, third base, out¬ 
fielder and general practice. 

“It’s fun,” Gonzalez said. “I 
don’t have to focus just on one 
thing.” 


Associated Press 

SARASOTA, Fla. — Baltimore 
Orioles manager Buck Showalter 
doesn’t believe that left fielder 
Trey Mancini is going to have a 
difficult time in his second full 
season in the m^or leagues. 

“People threw the kitchen sink 
at him last year,” Showalter said. 
“It wasn’t like, ‘this year, we’re 
going to throw him something dif¬ 
ferent.’ They tried everything.” 

Mancini had an impressive 
rookie season. He hit .293 with 24 
home runs and 78 RBIs, and made 
a successful conversion from first 
base to the outfield, which he had 
never played professionally. 

The 25-year-old finished third 
in voting for American League 
Rookie of the Year, and feels he 
has a lot to prove. 

“Every spring training I’ve 
gone in with the mindset that 
I’m fighting for a job and I’m not 
going to change that, no matter 
what the circumstances,” Man¬ 
cini said. “I’m kind of like a crea¬ 
ture of habit in that regard, so I’m 
always going to go in trying to 
compete for a spot.” 

Mancini doesn’t have to com¬ 
pete for a spot, but it’s that attitude 
and maturity that’s impressed 
Showalter about him. 

After all, there aren’t many 
players in the mqjors who have 
degrees in political science from 
Notre Dame. 

He soaked up advice from vet¬ 
erans last year, and will encour¬ 


age young players to seek him 
out. 

“They know that they can come 
to me if they need anything, need 
advice,” Mancini said. 

Mancini has a huge fan in 
Showalter, who watches carefully 
to make sure players don’t get 
spoiled or complacent. 

“It’s fun to watch him hit,” 
Showalter said. “This guy has 
come in here like he’s trying to 
make the club. He’s always trying 
to improve. He’s fun to watch. I 
don’t think he’s ever going to get 
comfortable with success. He’s a 
driven guy.” 

Before last season, Mancini 
worked with Orioles Vice Presi¬ 
dent of Baseball Operations Brady 
Anderson in Southern California. 
It was a crash course of playing 
the outfield, and the two worked 
on it again before this season. 

“The first year was basic and 
just kind of lay of the land out 
there,” Mancini said. “Now, it’s 
a little more getting good jumps 
and focusing on things like that. 


which is something I wanted to 
improve on, so it’s a little more 
technical, I guess now this year.” 

Mancini is one of the younger 
players in Baltimore’s clubhouse, 
but he knows the team has many 
accomplished veterans. He’s hop¬ 
ing to become one of them. 

“You look around this locker 
room and there’s a lot of talent 
around, so there’s a lot of depth, 
a lot of experience, a lot of playoff 
experience, too,” Mancini said. 
“I feel really good about the guys 
we’ve brought in and it’s a good 
feeling, for sure.” 

Notes: Mancini played first 
base for the first time this spring 
with Chris Davis out with a sore 
right elbow. Davis had an MRI 
on the elbow Saturday and was 
forecasted to be out three-to-five 
days. ... The Orioles optioned 
RHPs Stefan Crichton, Michael 
Kelly and Yefry Ramirez to Tri- 
ple-A Norfolk and assigned OF 
Jaycob Brugman and LHP An¬ 
drew Faulkner to minor league 
camp. 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


The Astros' Marwin Gonzalez tosses a ball during spring training on 
Feb. 19 in West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Source: Bennett 
traded to Eagles 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


Ichiro Suzuki bats against the Texas Rangers during a game on May 29, 2012 whiie he was stili with the 
Seattle Mariners. Suzuki was traded to the New York \hnkees later that season. 


Associated Press 

PEORIA, Ariz. — Ichiro Suzu- 
ki’s wish was granted. He is back 
in the familiar white and blue jer¬ 
sey of the Seattle Mariners. 

“Even in the offseason when I 
would go back to Japan, I always 
came back to Seattle. This was 
my home ... has always been my 
home,” the 44-year-old outfielder 
said through a translator Wednes¬ 
day after finalizing a $750,000, 
one-year contract. “Somewhere 
deep inside, I wanted to return 
and wear this uniform again.” 

Almost six years away, Su¬ 
zuki returned to help patch an 
injury-depleted outfield on the 
team he played for from 2001- 
12. The 10-time All-Star can 
earn an additional $1.25 million 
in performance bonuses based 
on plate appearances: $200,000 
each for 150 and each additional 
50 through 350, and $250,000 for 
400. 

Suzuki earned the 2001 AL 
Rookie of the Year and MVP with 
the Mariners, and won a pair of 
AL batting titles. He was traded 
to the New York Yankees midway 
through 2012, played parts of 
three seasons with the Yankees, 
then spent three seasons with 
Miami. 

He has a .312 average and 
3,080 hits, not including the 1,278 
hits he amassed in nine seasons 
in Japan. Suzuki appeared in 136 
games last year for the Miami 
Marlins and hit .255 with a .318 
on-base percentage. 

“I still have things that I want 
to do and I want to accomplish,” 
Suzuki said. “I’m really thinking 
about this year and what the Se¬ 
attle Mariners need, what I can 
do to help. Everything that I’ve 


gained, everything that I’ve done 
in my career, I want to just give it 
all right here in Seattle.” 

Mariners general manager 
Jerry Dipoto said discussions 
about Suzuki’s return intensified 
about a week ago, when the club’s 
injury situation became a greater 
concern. 

“It did not take very long to put 
a deal together that brought Ichi¬ 
ro back home,” Dipoto said, add¬ 
ing that Suzuki’s presence will 
help a young outfield and veteran 
Dee Gordon, who is playing cen¬ 
ter field for the first time. 

“It’s huge for our club and our 
ability to step forward,” Dipoto 
said. 

Projected left fielder Ben 
Gamel is sidelined for at least a 
month with a strained oblique 
muscle, right fielder Mitch Hani- 


ger is dealing with a hand injury 
that has limited his activity for a 
couple of weeks, and Guillermo 
Heredia is still in the final stages 
of recovery from offseason shoul¬ 
der surgery. 

Suzuki underwent a physical in 
Seattle on Monday. His return is 
similar to the Mariners’ reunion 
with Ken Griffey Jr. in 2009 that 
was good for one year but had an 
ugly conclusion. 

Seattle has significant concerns 
about depth in the outfield. Other 
options were available, including 
free agents Jose Bautista, Carlos 
Gonzalez and Jon Jay. 

“Bringing him in, what he can 
do on the field, still think he’s got 
plenty left in the tank there,” Mar¬ 
iners manager Scott Servais said. 
“What he adds in the clubhouse I 
think is very, very valuable.” 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

The Super Bowl champion Phil¬ 
adelphia Eagles bolstered their 
formidable pass rush with anoth¬ 
er top-level defensive lineman. 

The Eagles acquired three¬ 
time Pro Bowl defensive end Mi¬ 
chael Bennett from the Seattle 
Seahawks on Wednesday, three 
people familiar with the trade 
told The Associated Press. The 
deal won’t be officially announced 
until the NFL’s league year opens 
next Wednesday. The people 
spoke on condition of anonymity 
because they weren’t authorized 
to release the trade information. 

Seattle gets wide receiver Mar¬ 
cus Johnson and a fifth-round 
pick, while Philadelphia also re¬ 
ceives a seventh-round pick. 

Bennett had 8V2 sacks last 
season and 54 in his nine-year 
career. The 32-year-old Bennett 
has three years remaining on his 
contract, with a base salary of 
just $1.65 million in 2018. That 
number jumps to $6 million in 
2019 and $7.5 million in 2020. 

The Eagles will have to make 


A person familiar with the 
settlement tells The Associated 
Press that Jerry Jones has agreed 
to pay the NFL more than $2 mil¬ 
lion in legal fees resulting from 
two disputes the Dallas Cowboys 
owner had with the league. 

The amount to be paid was re¬ 
solved Wednesday. The person 
spoke on condition of anonym¬ 
ity because the NFL did not an¬ 
nounce details. 


roster moves to accommodate 
Bennett because they already are 
over the salary cap. Defensive 
end Vinny Curry is a likely can¬ 
didate to be traded or released. 
Curry started 19 games this sea¬ 
son, including playoffs, had three 
sacks and has three years left on 
a five-year, $47 million deal. 

Bennett joins a deep front unit 
that includes Fletcher Cox, Bran¬ 
don Graham, Derek Barnett, 
Chris Long and Tim Jemigan. He 
probably won’t face double-team¬ 
ing as much and could thrive 
in defensive coordinator Jim 
Schwartz’s aggressive system. 

The outspoken Bennett has 
been heavily involved in social 
activism and fits in nicely in Phil¬ 
adelphia’s locker room with Long 
and safety Malcolm Jenkins, who 
are leaders in those areas. 

Seattle could be moving on 
from another defensive star. Cor- 
nerback Richard Sherman also is 
on the trading block. 

Johnson has five catches for 45 
yards in 10 career games. 

AP Sports Writer Tim Booth contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 


Ben Margot/AP 


Commissioner Roger Goodell 
held an appeal hearing with Jones 
on Monday. 

That came a few days after 
Goodell assessed the financial 
penalties for Jones’ lawsuit to 
overturn the suspension of Cow¬ 
boys star running back Ezekiel 
Elliott, and for a lawsuit Jones 
threatened to stop Goodell’s 
newly approved contract. 

— Associated Press 


Ichiro rejoins Mariners 
after six-year absence 



Ichiro Suzuki, right, holds up his jersey Wednesday with Seattle 
general manager Jerry Dipoto after signing a one-year deal. 



Seattle’s Michael Bennett reacts after recording a sack against the 
San Francisco 49ers. The Super Bowl champion Philadelphia Eagles 
have acquired the three-time Pro Bowl defensive end, two people 
familiar with the trade told The Associated Press Wednesday. 

Jones paying NFL $2 m i l l ion 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Late collapse has 
Sooners on edge 


By Steve Megargee 
Associated Press 

After being ranked in the top 
five earlier this season, Arizona 
State and Oklahoma suddenly 
find their NCAA Tournament 
hopes in question. 

Both teams continued their 
late-season collapses Tuesday by 
losing early in their respective 
conference tournaments. Ari¬ 
zona State fell 97-85 to Colorado 
in the Pac-12 Tournament at Las 
Vegas, while Oklahoma lost 71-60 
to Oklahoma State in the Big 12 
Tournament at Kansas City. 

Oklahoma (18-13) has lost eight 
of its last 10 games. Arizona State 
(20-11) has dropped five of its last 
six. 

“I didn’t expect to be in that 
position,” Oklahoma guard Trae 
Young said. “I obviously expected 
us to keep winning and hopefully 
have a chance to get a 1 seed or 2 
seed or up in that range. But our 
body of work speaks for itself, and 
I think we have a good shot of get¬ 
ting in just because of our resume 
and all of that. We’ll have to see. 
Hopefully, we’ll get in.” 

(Iklahoma seems in better 
shape than Arizona State. 

Both teams finished below .500 
in their conference schedules, 
but the Big 12 is stronger than 
the Pac-12. Oklahoma entered 
Wednesday’s action 36th in the 
RPI, while Arizona State was 
58th. Oklahoma has an impres¬ 
sive six Quadrant 1 wins, while 
Arizona State has three. 

Quadrant 1 wins are defined as 
victories in home games against 
teams with RPIs in the top 30, 
neutral-court wins against teams 
in the top 50 or road wins against 
teams in the top 75. 

Arizona State won its first 12 
games and was ranked third in 
late December, matching its high¬ 
est ranking in school history. The 
Sun Devils were the last remain¬ 
ing unbeaten Division I team after 
a sizzling start that included a road 
win at No. 9 Kansas and a neutral- 
site victory over No. 3 Xavier. 

“I believe we’re in the NCAA 
Tournament,” Arizona State 
coach Bobby Hurley said. “Now, 
there is going to be debate about 
that and with good reason be¬ 
cause we didn’t finish the season 
the way I’d hoped. But, again, we 
lost some close ones, some games 
that could have gone either way.” 

Oklahoma was one of the big¬ 
gest stories in college basketball 
during the early part of the season 
due to the emergence of Young, 
the NCAA Division I leader in 
points and assists per game. 

The Sooners were ranked fourth 
in mid-January. Now they have to 
wait and learn their fate Sunday. 

“It’s very disappointing,” Okla¬ 
homa coach Lon Kruger said. 

On the rise 

Oklahoma State: The team 
that swept its regular-season se¬ 
ries with Kansas gave its NCAA 



Orlin Wagner/AP 


Oklahoma State forward 
Yankuba Sima celebrates 
behind Oklahoma center Jamuni 
McNeace on Wednesday 
during the Big 12 tournament. 
Oklahoma State won 71-60, 
putting the Sooners’ NCAA 
Tournament hopes in doubt. 

credentials another boost with its 
victory over Oklahoma. The Cow¬ 
boys (19-13) still could have more 
work to do. 

Texas: The Longhorns (19-13) 
avoided a potentially crushing 
loss by gutting out a 68-64 vic¬ 
tory over Iowa State in the Big 12 
Tournament. Marquette’s anoth¬ 
er bubble team that barely avoid¬ 
ed a devastating loss, as it edged 
DePaul 72-69 in the Big East 
Tournament. Marquette faced 
No. 2 Villanova on Thursday. 

Louisville: The Cardinals en¬ 
tered the ACC Tournament 
squarely on the bubble and made 
quite a statement Wednesday with 
an 82-74 victory over Florida State. 
Louisville (20-12) can erase all 
doubt by knocking off top-ranked 
Virginia in the quarterfinals. 

Notre Dame: Notre Dame was 
ranked in the top five earlier this 
season. The Irish struggled when 
Bonzie Colson missed 15 games 
with a broken bone in his left foot, 
but he’s back now and helped 
Notre Dame (20-13) rally from a 
21-point, second-half deficit in a 
71-65 ACC Tournament victory 
over Virginia Tech. 

Fading hopes 

Syracuse: The Orange (20-13) 
could have helped their cause 
considerably by upsetting No. 12 
North Carohna in the ACC Tour¬ 
nament. It didn’t happen, as the 
Tar Heels won 78-59. Syracuse en¬ 
tered Wednesday 37th in the RPI. 

Washington: The Huskies (20- 
12) needed a big performance in 
the Pac-12 Tournament to get into 
contention for an NCAA bid. They 
instead lost 69-66 to Oregon State 
in the opening round. 

Florida State and North Caro¬ 
lina State: Both of these teams 
will probably get NCAA bids, 
but their early losses in the ACC 
Tournament give them reason to 
feel a little nervous. 


Conference tournament scoreboard 


America East Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schoois 
Semifinais 
Tuesday, March 6 

Vermont 70, Stony Brook 51 
UMBC 75, Hartford 60 

Championship 
Saturday, March 10 
Vermont vs. UMBC 

American Athietic Conference 
At Oriando, Fia. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 8 
UConn vs. SMU 
Memphis vs. South Florida 
Temple vs. Tulane 
UCF vs. East Carolina 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 9 
Cincinnati vs. UConn/SMU 
Tulsa vs. Memphis/South Florida 
Wichita State vs. TempleAulane 
Houston vs. UCF/East Carolina 
Semifinals 
Saturday, March 10 
Cincinnati/UConn/SMU vs. Tulsa/ 
Memphis/South Florida 

Wichita State/Temple/Tulane vs. 
Houston/UCF/East Carolina 

Atlantic Coast Conference 
At New York 
Second Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
Louisville 82, Florida State 74 
Boston College 91, N.C. State 87 
Notre Dame 71, Virginia Tech 65 
North Carolina 78, Syracuse 59 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Virginia vs. Louisville 
Clemson vs. Boston College 
Duke vs. Notre Dame 
Miami vs. North Carolina 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Virginia/Louisville vs. Clemson/Bos- 
ton College 

Duke/Notre Dame vs. Miami/North 
Carolina 

Atlantic Sun Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
Championship 
Sunday, March 4 

Lipscomb 108, Florida Gulf Coast 96 
Atlantic 10 Conference 
At Washington 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
UMass69, La Salle 67 
George Washington 78, Fordham 72 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 8 
VCU vs. Dayton 
George Mason vs. UMass 
Richmond vs. Duquesne 
Saint Louis vs. George Washington 
Quarterfinals 
Fnday, March 9 
Rhode Island vs. VCU/Dayton 
Saint Joseph’s vs. George Mason/ 
UMass 

St. Bonaventure vs. Richmond/ 
Duquesne 

Davidson vs. Saint Louis/George 
Washington 

Big East Conference 
At Madison Square Garden 
New York 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
St. John’s 88, Georgetown 77 
Marquette 72, DePaul 69 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Xavier vs. St. John’s 
Creighton vs. Providence 
Villanova vs. Marquette 
Seton Hall vs. Butler 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Xavier/St. John’s vs. Creighton/Provi¬ 
dence 

Villanova/Marquette vs. Seton Hall/ 
Butler 

Big Sky Conference 
At Reno, Nev. 

First Round 
Tuesday, March 6 

North Dakota 76, Montana State 74 
Northern Colorado 82, Northern Ari¬ 
zona 59 

Southern Utah 76, Idaho State 68 
Portland State 71, Sacramento St. 67 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Montana vs. North Dakota 
Weber State vs. Northern Colorado 
Idaho vs. Southern Utah 
Eastern Washington vs. Portland 
State 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Montana/North Dakota vs. Weber 
State/Northern Colorado 

Idaho/Southern Utah winner vs. East¬ 
ern Washington/Portland State 

Big South Conference 
Championship 
Sunday, March 4 
Radford 55, Liberty 52 

Big Ten Conference 
At Madison Square Garden 
New York 
Championship 
Sunday, March 4 
Michigan 75, Purdue 66 

Big 12 Conference 
At The Sprint Center 
Kansas City, Mo. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
Oklahoma State 71, Oklahoma 60 
Texas 68, Iowa State 64 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Kansas State vs. TCU 
Kansas vs. Oklahoma State 
Texas Tech vs. Texas 
West Virginia vs. Baylor 


Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Kansas State/TCU vs. Kansas/Okla¬ 
homa State 

Texas TechAexas vs. West Virginia/ 

Big West Conference 
At The Honda Center 
Anaheim, Calif. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 8 
UC Davis vs. UC Riverside 
Cal State Fullerton vs. Long Beach 
State 

UC Irvine vs. Hawaii 
UC Santa Barbara vs. Cal Poly 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Highest remaining seed vs. lowest re¬ 
maining seed 

Middle remaining seeds 

Colonial Athletic Association 
At North Charleston, S.C. 
Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 

College of Charleston 83, Northeast¬ 
ern 76, OT 

Conference USA 
At Frisco, Texas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 

Southern Miss. 69, FlU 68 
UTSA 71, UTEP 58 
Louisiana Tech 68, North Texas 60 
UAB 83, FAU 72 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Middle Tennessee vs. Southern Miss. 
Marshall vs. UTSA 
Old Dominion vs. Louisiana Tech 
Western Kentucky vs. UAB 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Middle Tennessee/Southern Miss. vs. 
Marshall/UTSA 

Old Dominion/Louisiana Tech vs. 
Western Kentucky/UAB 

Horizon League 
At Detroit 
Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 
Wright State 74, Cleveland State 57 
Ivy League 
At Philadelphia 
First Round 
Saturday, March 10 
Harvard vs. Cornell 
Pennsylvania vs. Yale 

Championship 
Sunday, March 11 
Semifinal winners 
Metro Atlantic Athletic Conference 
At Albany, N.Y. 
Championship 
Monday, March 5 
Iona 83, Fairfield 71 

Mid-American Conference 
At Cleveland 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Buffalo vs. Central Michigan 
Ball State vs. Kent State 
Toledo vs. Miami (Ohio) 

Eastern Michigan vs. Akron 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Buffalo/Central Michigan vs. Ball 
State/Kent State 

Toledo/Miami (Ohio) vs. Eastern 
Michigan/Akron winner 

Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 
At Norfolk, Va. 
Quarterfinals 
Wednesday, March 7 

Hampton 75, Florida A&M 71 
Morgan State 78, Bethune-Cookman 77 

Thursday, March 8 

Savannah State vs. N.C. Central 
N.C. A&T vs. Norfolk State 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Hampton vs. N.C. A&T/Norfolk State 
Morgan State vs. Savannah State/N.C. 
Central 

Missouri Valley Conference 
At St. Louis 
Championship 
Sunday, March 4 

Loyola of Chicago 65, Illinois State 49 
Mountain West Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
UNLV97, Air Force 90, OT 
Utah State 76, Colorado State 65 
Wyoming 74, San Jose State 59 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 
Nevada vs. UNLV 
Fresno State vs. San Diego State 
Boise State vs. Utah State 
New Mexico vs. Wyoming 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Nevada/UNLV vs. Fresno State/San 
Diego State 

Boise State/Utah State vs. New Mexi¬ 
co/Wyoming 

Championship 
Saturday, March 10 
Semifinal winners 

Northeast Conference 
Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 
LIU Brooklyn 71, Wagner 61 
Ohio Valley Conference 
At Evansville, Ind. 

Championship 
Saturday, March 3 
Murray State 68, Belmont 51 
Pacific-12 Conference 
At T-Mobile Arena 
Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
Colorado 97, Arizona State 85 
Stanford 76, California 58 
Oregon St. 69, Washington 66, OT 
Oregon 64, Washington State 62, OT 


Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 8 

Arizona vs. Colorado 
UCLA vs. Stanford 
Southern Cal vs. Oregon State 
Utah vs. Oregon 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Arizona/Colorado vs. UCLA/Stanford 
Southern Cal/Oregon State vs. Utah/ 
Oregon 

Championship 
Saturday, March 10 
Semifinal winners 

Patriot League 
Championship 
Wednesday, March 7 
Bucknell 83, Colgate 54 

Southeastern Conference 
At St. Louis 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
Georgia 78, Vanderbilt 62 
South Carolina 85, Mississippi 84 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 8 
Texas A&M vs. Alabama 
Missouri vs. Georgia 
Mississippi State vs. LSU 
Arkansas vs. South Carolina 
Quarterfinals 
Fnday, March 9 

Auburn vs. Texas A&M/Alabama 
Kentucky vs. Missouri/Georgia 
Tennessee vs. Mississippi State/LSU 
Florida vs. Arkansas/South Carolina 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 10 

Auburn/Texas A&M/Alabama vs. Ken¬ 
tucky—Missouri/Georgia/Vanderbilt 
Tennessee/Mississippi State/LSU vs. 
Florida/Arkansas/South Carolina 

Championship 
Sunday, March 11 
Semifinal winners 

Southern Conference 
At Asheville, N.C. 

Championship 
Monday, March 5 
UNC-Greensboro 62, ETSU 47 
Southland Conference 
At Katy, Texas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
New Orleans 83, Texas A&M-Corpus 
Christ! 76 

Central Arkansas 67, lamar 57 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 8 

Sam Houston State vs. New Orleans 
Stephen F. Austin vs. Central Arkan- 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Southeastern Louisiana vs. Sam Hous¬ 
ton State/New Orleans 

Nicholls vs. Stephen F. Austin/Central 
Arkansas 


Championship 
Saturday, March 1C 


Saturday, k 
Semifinal winners 
Southwestern Athletic Conference 
First Round 
Tuesday, March 6 
Arkansas-Pine Bluff 77, MVSU 73 
Southern 62, Jackson State 60 
Texas Southern 90, Alabama State 76 
Prairie View A&M 87, Alcorn State 71 
At The Delmar Center 
Houston 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Arkansas-Pine Bluff vs. Southern 
Prairie View A&M vs. Texas Southern 

Championship 
Saturday, March 10 
Semifinal winners 

Summit League 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 

South Dakota State 97, South Dakota 
87 

Sun Belt Conference 
At Lakefront Arena 
New Orleans 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 7 
Texas State 73, Coastal Carolina 66 
Appalachian State 93, Little Rock 64 
Troy 68, South Alabama 63 
Louisiana-Monroe 76, Arkansas State 
54 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 9 

Louisiana-Lafayette vs. Texas State 
Texas-Arlington vs. Appalachian State 
Georgia State vs. Troy 
Georgia Southern vs. Louisiana-Mon¬ 
roe 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 10 

Louisiana/Lafayette/Texas State vs. 
Texas/Arlington/Appalachian State 
Georgia State/Troy vs. Georgia South- 
ern/Louisiana-Monroe 

Championship 
Sunday, March 11 

Semifinal winners 

West Coast Conference 
At Las Vegas 
Championship 
Gonzaga 74, BYU 54 

Western Athletic Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 8 
Grand Canyon vs. UMKC 
Utah Valley vs. CSU Bakersfield 
New Mexico State vs. Chicago State 
Seattle vs. UT Rio Grande Valley 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 9 

Grand Canyon/UMKC vs. Utah Valley/ 
CSU Bakersfield 

New Mexico State/Chicago State vs. 
Seattle/UT Rio Grande Valley 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Conference tournament roundup 

Bucknell wins Patriot League, 
punches NCAA tourney ticket 


Associated Press 

LEWISBURG, Pa. — There was no dramatic 
comeback this time. Just a steady, overpowering 
performance that propelled Bucknell to its second 
straight Patriot League Tournament championship. 

Stephen Brown scored 22 points and reserve Nate 
Sestina added as Bucknell won the Patriot League 
title with an 83-54 victory over Colgate on Wednes¬ 
day night. 

The top-seeded Bison (25-9) head to the NCAA 
Tournament for the eighth time in program history 
and sixth time as the Patriot League representative. 
Four of those six titles have come in the last eight 
years. 

The second-seeded Raiders (19-13) lost to Buck¬ 
nell for the third time this season. The second 
matchup, on Feb. 12 at Bucknell, saw the Bison 
make an amazing comeback from eight down in the 
final 21 seconds. 

Those kind of heroics weren’t necessary this time. 
The Bison took the lead for good midway through 
the first half and never looked back. The lead was 
35-21 at halftime and eventually ballooned to 33. 

“You have to give our guys a lot of credit,” said 
Bucknell coach Nathan Davis, a former assistant at 
Colgate. “Our focus defensively was outstanding. 
After the first three or four minutes of the game, our 
purpose offensively really improved.” 

The Bison finish the season with a 15-1 record at 
home. They have won 18 of 19 entering the NCAA 
Tournament. 

Brown, who made five three-pointers, was named 
tournament MVP. Bucknell shot 46 percent from 
beyond the arc (13-for-28). 

“The players and coaches kept encouraging me 
to keep shooting,” Brown said. “They kept trusting 
the work that I put in, and eventually they started 
to fall.” 


Notre Dame 71, Virginia Tech 65: At New York, 
Bonzie Colson banked in a go-ahead, three-point 
heave that barely beat the shot clock with two min¬ 
utes remaining, and Notre Dame rallied from 21 
down in the second half to stun Virginia Tech 71-65 
on Wednesday night at the Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence Tournament. 

Matt Farrell scored 22 points for the lOth-seeded 
Fighting Irish (20-13), who overcame a dreadful 
start in extending their late push to reach the NCAA 
Tournament. 

UNLV 97, Air Force 90: Shakur Juiston scored 21 
points and his three-point play in overtime started 
the winning surge that led eighth-seeded UNLV to a 
97-90 win over ninth-seeded Air Force in the open¬ 
ing game of the Mountain West Conference Tourna¬ 
ment on Wednesday in Las Vegas. 

Juston’s three-point play at the 3:21 mark of over¬ 
time made it 82-81 and the the Runnin’ Rebels went 
on to a 12-0 run that included Juiston’s dunk and 
seven more free throws in eight attempts. The Fal¬ 
cons missed eight straight shots and a pair of free 
throws. 

Brandon McCoy led UNLV (20-12), which had lost 
five straight, with 23 points and 12 rebounds. Jovan 
Mooring had 17 points, six rebounds and six assists 
and Jordan Johnson had 10 points and 12 assists. 

Lavelle Scottie topped the Falcons (12-19) with 
23 points, Jacob Vann had 20, Caleb Morris 17 and 
Frank Toohey 11. 

Louisville 82, Florida State 74: At New York, 
Quentin Snider scored 19 points, Ray Spalding had 
18 and Louisville built a huge lead before knocking 
off Florida State. 

Deng Adel added 15 points and eight rebounds for 
the ninth-seeded Cardinals (20-12), who won for the 
first time in ACC postseason play and advanced to 
face top-ranked Virginia on Thursday. 



Chris Knight/AP 

Bucknell's Nana Foulland dunks during the second half of 
Wednesday’s game against Colgate inthe Patriot League men’s 
tournament championship in Lewisburg, Pa. The Tigers won 83-54. 


Setup: Conference USA’s dual court tournament an NCAA first 


We’re kind of the guinea pig. I don’t know if anyone else will try 
it or not. We’re in a position where we can try some things and 
take some risks and see what we can build, f 

Judy MacLeod 

Conference USA commissioner 


FROM BACK PAGE 

tournaments. Four teams, four 
pep bands and plenty of overlap¬ 
ping action on two courts. 

Blair Reed, a Frisco resident 
who had never been inside the 
Ford Center that his tax dollars 
help build, had a 50-yard line seat 
Wednesday night. With no specif¬ 
ic rooting interest, he sat in a per¬ 
manent sideline seat directly in 
line with the curtain that split the 
building in half, where he could 
see both courts. 

“It is sensory overload in a 
way, but if you’re a student of 
the game, and you know when to 
change your focus — free throws, 
you can look here,” Reed said, 
pointing from Court A on his 
left to Court B to the right. “Fast 
break, you want to stay with it. 
Timeouts, you can change your 
focus again. That’s how I’m doing 
it right now. I’m enjoying every 
minute of it.” 

A $20 general admission tick¬ 
et was good for the permanent 
seats, while $35 general admis¬ 
sion got fans closer to their teams 
in temporary stands for about 
3,500 people around each of the 
courts. Fans could go back and 
forth between courts. 

The C-USA tournaments are 
the first m^or collegiate events 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


Conference USA Commissioner 
Judy MacLeod responds to 
questions during an interview 
on the first day of the league’s 
men’s and women’s basketball 
tournament at the Ford Center in 
Frisco, Texas, on Wednesday. 

in the facility about 30 minutes 
north of downtown Dallas, and 
already are set to return next 
year. 

The Ford Center is part of The 
Star, a 91-acre complex worth 
more than $1 billion where the 
Cowboys have their headquar¬ 
ters. The city of Frisco and the 


high schools from the Frisco In¬ 
dependent School District also 
share the building. 

“Initially, we were just touring 
the facility and it’s such a great 
facility with the plaza out front, 
and the hotels and restaurants. 
We were like, what we can do 
here,” said MacLeod, whose idea 
for dual courts grew on Cowboys 
officials. “I think they like to be 
able to show the flexibility of 
the arena and the surrounding 
facilities.” 

After four women’s games on 
the two courts during the day 
Wednesday, the men did the same 
that night. That gets repeated 
Thursday when the top four seeds 
on each side play Wednesday’s 
winners. 

All of the semifinal games 
Friday and both championship 
games Saturday, with NCAA 
Tournament berths on the line, 
will be played on the same 
court. 


Southern Miss men’s coach 
Doc Sadler acknowledged being 
a bit wary at first, not knowing 
what to expect in the unusual 
atmosphere. 

“Anybody can complain, but I 
never heard anything from the 
other side,” Sadler said. “The 
court was well-lit, the environ¬ 
ment is close. I thought it was a 
good setup.” 

The Golden Eagles got to do 
it again Thursday, against top 
seed Middle Tennessee. They 
advanced after Cortez Edwards 
scored 29 points in a 69-68 win 
over FIU 

Edwards heard some cheering 
from the other court during time¬ 
outs and deadballs, but that didn’t 
bother him. 

“None of that stuff even mat¬ 
ters if you’re focused,” Edwards 
said. 

Brian Beard Jr. had 30 points 
for FIU, including a three-pointer 
with 2:29 left in the first half — at 


the same time Nick Allen hit a 
three for UTSA as the Roadrun- 
ners took an early lead on the way 
to their 71-58 win over UTER 

The biggest crowd was for the 
Court A nightcap when North 
Texas, whose Denton campus is 
only about 30 miles away, lost 68- 
62 to Louisiana Tech. There were 
plenty of green-shirted fans root¬ 
ing for the local team, along with 
a smaller but loud contingent 
from Ruston. 

That game ended only minutes 
before UAB’s 83-72 win over Flor¬ 
ida Atlantic on the quieter Court 
B wrapped up the first day. 

“Being here for the UTSA- 
UTEP game, when you’re not 
coaching, I was trying to get a real 
good sense of that what you hear,” 
Blazers coach Robert Ehsan said. 
“There was some noise going on 
on that other court, but it didn’t 
really affect the game at all.... It’s 
cool and unique to play in a venue 
like this.” 
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NBA 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


x-Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 

Washington 

Miami 

Charlotte 

Orlando 

Atlanta 

Cleveland 

Indiana 

Milwaukee 

Detroit 

Chicago 


Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

47 17 .734 - 


24 41 .369 23'/2 

20 45 .308 27'/2 

Southeast Division 

37 28 .569 - 

34 31 .523 3 

28 37 .431 9 

20 45 .308 17 

20 45 .308 17 

Centrai Division 

38 26 .594 - 

37 28 .569 l'/2 

34 31 .523 4'/2 

29 36 .446 9'/2 

22 42 .344 16 


Western Conference 


26 .594 13 

37 27 .578 14 

20 45 .308 31'/2 

46 .281 33 


Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 51 13 .797 

New Orleans 
San Antonio 
Dallas 
Memphis 

Northwest Division 

Portland 39 26 .600 - 

Minnesota 38 28 .576 IVi 

Oklahoma City 37 29 .561 2'/2 

Denver 35 30 .538 4 

Utah 35 30 .538 4 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 50 14 .781 - 

L.A. Clippers 34 29 .540 15'/2 

L.A. Lakers 29 35 .453 21 

Sacramento 20 45 .308 30y2 

Phoenix 19 47 .288 32 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Tuesday’s games 
Philadelphia 128, Charlotte 114 
Toronto 106, Atlanta 90 
Washington 117, Miami 113, OT 
Houston 122, Oklahoma City 112 
Dallas 118, Denver 107 
Portland 111, New York 87 
Golden State 114, Brooklyn 101 
New Orleans 121, L.A. Clippers 116 
Wednesday’s games 
Utah 104, Indiana 84 
Chicago 119, Memphis 110 
Houston 110, Milwaukee 99 
Toronto 121, Detroit 119, OT 
New Orleans 114, Sacramento 101 
Cleveland 113, Denver 108 
L.A. Lakers 108, Orlando 107 
Thursday’s games 
Brooklyn at Charlotte 
Philadelphia at Miami 
Boston at Minnesota 
Phoenix at Oklahoma City 
San Antonio at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Indiana 
Chicago at Detroit 
Houston at Toronto 
New York at Milwaukee 
Utah at Memphis 
Washington at New Orleans 
L.A. Lakers at Denver 
Golden State at Portland 
Orlando at Sacramento 
Cleveland at L.A. Clippers 
Saturday’s games 
Phoenix at Charlotte 
Washington at Miami 
Memphis at Dallas 
San Antonio at Oklahoma City 
Orlando at L.A. Clippers 

Leaders 

Through March 8 
Scoring 

G FG FT 

Harden, HOU 57 521 495 

Davis, NOR 58 599 383 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 61 611 406 

James, CLE 64 662 285 

Curry, GOL 49 418 270 

Li I lard, POR 58 498 373 

Durant, GOL 56 515 281 

Westbrook, OKC 
Booker, PHX 


Cousins, NOR 
Irving, BOS 
DeRozan, TOR 
Oladipo, IND 
Embiid, PHL 
Beal, WAS 
Williams, LAC 
Walker, CHA 
Porzingis, NYK 
Aldridge, SAN 
George, OKC 

Drummond, DET 
Jordan, LAC 
Cousins, NOR 
Towns, MIN 
Howard, CHA 
Whiteside, MIA 
Embiid, PHL 
Davis, NOR 
Capela, HOU 
Kanter,. 


64 608 329 

51 435 275 
48 406 294 

58 522 230 

64 537 387 

59 515 246 

52 434 304 

65 560 245 

62 463 348 

63 482 296 
48 390 218 
58 506 252 
63 472 255 

Rebounds 

G OFF DEF 
63 328 665 
58 242 632 
48 105 512 

66 190 615 
65 207 584 
46 150 396 
52 116 460 
58 151 491 
58 189 447 
61 226 433 

Assists 


Westbrook, OKC 
James, CLE 
Harden, HOU 
Paul, HOU 
Rondo, NOR 
Simmons, PHL 
Green, GOL 
Teague, MIN 
Dinwiddle, Bro 
Lowry, TOR 


64 


PTSAVG 

1763 30.9 
1628 28.1 
1660 27.2 
1725 27.0 
1315 26.8 
1553 26.8 
1452 25.9 
1624 25.4 
1287 25.2 
1210 25.2 

1436 24.8 
1534 24.0 
1406 23.8 
1225 23.6 
1527 23.5 

1437 23.2 
1446 23.0 
1088 22.7 
1289 22.2 
1399 22.2 

TOT AVG 

993 15.8 
874 15.1 
617 12.9 
805 12.2 
791 12.2 
546 11.9 
576 11.1 
642 11.1 
636 11.0 
659 10.8 

AST AVG 

650 10.2 
579 9.0 
505 8.9 
374 8.1 
385 7.7 
471 7.6 
415 7.4 
380 6.9 
439 6.9 
403 6.6 


Davis, Lillard dark horses in MVP race 


By Brian Mahoney 

Associated Press 

With the Houston Rockets on top of the NBA 
and James Harden on top of the scoring race, 
he may be running away with the MVP vote. 

Anthony Davis and Damian Lillard might 
have something to say about that. 

With stellar play steering their sizzling 
teams, they have at least entered their names 
in the conversation with a little more than a 
month left in the regular season. 

Harden has been runner-up to Stephen 
Curry and Russell Westbrook in recent years, 
but it’s looked like his time this season. With 
more than 31 points and nearly nine assists per 
game — third in the league in that category 
— for a team with the league’s best record, it’s 
hard to imagine needing to look elsewhere. 

“What Harden and Houston is doing right 
now, he’s the MVP of the league right now,” 
Hall of Famer Isiah Thomas said on NBA TV. 

Davis and Lillard could deserve some 
thought. 

Davis has carried New Orleans with domi¬ 
nant basketball since DeMarcus Cousins was 
lost for the season last month. The Western 
Conference player of the month for February 
opened March by winning player of the week, 
largely on the strength of a 53-point, 18-re- 
bound, five-block effort that rallied the Peli¬ 
cans from a 17-point deficit to a victory over 
Phoenix on Feb. 26. 

Then he went for 41 points and 13 rebounds 
Tuesday in his first game this week, hitting 
the tiebreaking shot as the Pelicans beat the 
Clippers in Los Angeles. 

He’s second in the league in scoring and 



Kyusung Gong/AP 


New Orleans Pelicans forward Anthony Davis 
dunks for two of his 41 points against the 
Clippers on Tuesday in Los Angeles. He’s 
second in the league in scoring and blocks, 
and eighth in rebounds. 

blocks, and eighth in rebounds. 

Lillard is building a good resume for this 
week’s honor. He’s scored 39 and 37 in two 


games thus far, with 19 in the fourth quarter 
Monday to rally Portland past the Lakers, and 
eight three-pointers Tuesday in a rout of the 
Knicks. That gave the league leader in sec¬ 
ond-half scoring 35 or more in seven of the 
last 10 games. 

Most importantly — for their teams and 
their candidacies — their clubs are rolling. 
New Orleans has won nine straight and Port¬ 
land has won eight in a row. 

Circle the date: Christmas? Certainly. 

Martin Luther King Jr. Day? Same. 

Those were the dates of the two Golden 
State-Cleveland matchups, so they were 
obvious. 

What about March 9? 

That date probably wasn’t circled by many 
looking for potential NBA Finals previews 
this season, but it sure looks possible now. 

Houston visits Toronto in that Friday night 
showdown, a matchup of the best in the West 
and the leaders in the East. 

The Rockets take a 16-game winning streak 
and the league’s best record into their game 
Wednesday at Milwaukee. They have won 
nine straight on the road. 

The Raptors are an NBA-best 27-5 at home 
and have won five in a row overall. 

Other games to watch this week: 

Golden State at Portland, Friday. The Blaz¬ 
ers beat the Warriors 123-117 on Feb. 14, 
when Kevin Durant scored 50 points and Lil¬ 
lard had 44. 

Cleveland at the Los Angeles Lakers, Sun¬ 
day. Think Isaiah Thomas would like to have 
a good game against the team that sent him 
west at the trade deadline? 
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Saturday, April 14 • 9 a.m. 


10 Mile Run: $15 

5K Fun Run & 1 Mile Kids' Run: Free 


Registration 

Visit Wiesbaden.ArmyMWR.coin 

All Runners 

• Finisher medals for 10 mile runners 

• Free gifts for all participants 

• Free t-shirt for pre-registrants 


Location 

Wiesbaden Sports, Fitness and 

Outdoor Recreation Center 

DSN 548-9830 | 0611-143-548-9830 

GPS: Wiesbaden-Erbenheinn, 65205, Bldg 1631 
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SOCCER 


Young American trying to make it in Europe 


Moore works his way up to La Liga’s Levante 


adapted well to life in Europe, especially 
after overcoming the language barrier, 
which “was one of the hardest parts” as it 
kept him from being able to communicate 
with coaches and teammates. 

“Playing-wise there was also an adjust¬ 
ment,” he said. “The level, the style, how 
they play... But once I had the Spanish 
down I was able to integrate myself more 
to the culture. Then, being on the field was 
much easier.” 

There were challenges on the field as 


By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Press 

VALENCIA, Spain 
haq Moore knew he was well-adapt¬ 
ed to life in Europe when he went 
home to the United States and felt 
strange that his family wanted to 
have dinner so early. 

“It’s crazy, I feel like I’m Spanish now 
because they eat dinner so late,” the young 
American soccer player said. “I end up 
eating dinner at 9 p.m. or 10 p.m. now. And 
I went home for summer or Christmas and 
everyone was eating at like 5 p.m. or 6 p.m., 
and I’m like, ‘You guys are eating too early, 
you know.’” 

There was another good sign when he 
started dreaming in Spanish. 

“That’s when I kind of knew I was inte¬ 
grating myself with the culture a little bit 
better,” the broad-smiling Moore said. 

Shaquell Moore, known as “Shaq,” is try¬ 
ing to make it in Europe the hard way. 

Instead of staying back home and going 
through the local ranks to make it to the 
national team and eventually attract the 
attention of European clubs, Moore went 
abroad as a teenager to join smaller teams 
and try to move up in his career like other 
European youngsters. He was proud to 
compare himself to the “canteranos,” the 
home-grown players who go through the 
youth squads of Spanish teams. 

Now, three years into his venture, after 
many ups and downs, Moore is having a 
chance to play against Lionel Messi and 
Cristiano Ronaldo in the Spanish league. 

The 21-year-old fullback is playing for 
first-division club Levante, having already 
made a few appearances as a starter with 
the first team, including against Barcelona 
at the Camp Nou. He has become one of the 
few Americans to ever play in the Spanish 
league, along with Kasey Keller, Jozy Alti- 
dore and Oguchi Onyewu. 

“If you can make it in La Liga, then 
maybe you can play anywhere in the 
world,” Moore said in an interview with 


The Associated Press at Levante’s train¬ 
ing center outside of Valencia. “In the U.S., 
maybe I would have been too comfortable 
coming from the youth teams and com¬ 
ing up. I just wanted to fight it out with the 
best.” 

Born from parents from Trinidad and 
Tobago in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Moore is 
hoping his time in Europe will help him 
earn a first-team spot with the US. na¬ 
tional team. He was one of the most expe¬ 
rienced players when he was with the U.S. 
under-17 squad, appearing in nearly 40 in¬ 
ternational friendlies, and was also in the 
Under-20 World Cup roster in 2015. 

“I want to focus on getting better every 
day here with Levante and hopefully the 
national team will come,” he said. “Maybe 
sooner, maybe later, but I know if I’m pa¬ 
tient, it will come.” 

Moore, a vigorous right back with sound 
defensive skills, decided to “test the waters 
overseas” after getting a first glimpse of 
Spain in a tournament in the Canary Is¬ 
lands with the national team’s under-18 
squad. He attracted the attention of some 
Spanish clubs and returned for a trial be¬ 
fore eventually signing with third-division 
club Huracan Valencia in 2015. 

“It was kind of a big jump, especially 
because it wasn’t one of the biggest clubs, 
so there was a lot of risk, something that I 
wasn’t really sure if I wanted to do,” Moore 
said. “But I was like, ‘You know what? It’s a 
risk I’ll take.’” 

He made the move despite having a 
chance to stay in the U.S. with EC Dallas 
on a home-grown contract, and knowing 
he could easily be forgotten back home if 
he didn’t get to play much in Spain. 

“Obviously, being a little bit farther, 
maybe they can’t see as much games, 
as much everyday routines as I’m going 
through,” he said. “But I think I’m in a 
good place right now, a good environment. 
It’s a good league, I think the word will get 
around eventually.” 

Moore, who went to live near Atlanta 
with his family when he was 10, said he 


American Shaq Moore, center, currently plays with the Spanish league first-division club Levante, competing against the likes of 
superstars Lionel Messi and Cristiano Ronaldo in La Liga. 


Shaq Moore poses before training with Spanish soccer club Levante in Valencia, 
Spain, on Feb. 22. The young American soccer player is trying to make it in Europe 
the hard way, going to the old continent as a teenager to join smaller teams and try to 
move up in his career like other European youngsters. 


well, though, and his hope of making it in 
Europe took a big hit when Huracan was 
expelled from the league because of finan¬ 
cial irregularities, keeping him without a 
salary and facing an uncertain future. 

“It was a sticky situation and not some¬ 
thing ideal you would want as your first 
professional experience,” Moore said. 
“You are always thinking, ‘Maybe you 
should have done this or that...’ But I just 
wanted to stick it out. I knew mentally, if I 
stayed in it, if I was strong enough, I knew 
it would turn around eventually.” 

Moore spent time with second-division 
club Oviedo after leaving Huracan, then 
signed with Levante in 2016, spending 
time with the team’s “B” squad. He made 
his Spanish league debut last year, and re¬ 
cently extended his contract with Levante 
until 2020. Now the goal is to try to get as 
much playing time as possible with the 
first team. 

Moore said his move to Europe was extra 
special for his father, Wendell, who moved 
to the U.S. to play soccer on a scholarship 
with Fairleigh Dickinson University in 
New Jersey. He eventually played profes¬ 
sionally and had a few appearances with 
Trinidad and Tobago’s national team. 

“Seeing me on the big stage playing 
against the best players in the world is def¬ 
initely special for him,” Moore said. “And 
not just for him, but my whole family and 
friends back home. They really support 
me and they are kind of living their dream 
through me.” 

Moore’s biggest moment in Europe 
came earlier this year when he started 
against Barcelona and faced Messi, which 
he called “a big reward in itself” 

“Just being here, the training sessions, 
the atmosphere, the stadiums, everything 
...” he said. “Just the other day, watching 
Ronaldo play, just being in a locker room 
watching him walk right by me. All that 
little stuff, it kind of plays with your head 
and you just know that if you keep working, 
you can actually get there.” 
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Back at home 

Ichiro returns to Mariners on 
one-year deal» mlb, Page 59 




Photos by Tony Gutierrez/AP 


The curtain dividing Court A from Court B is seen on the first day of 
the men’s and women’s Conference USA basketball tournaments 
at the Ford Center in Frisco, Texas. 


Split decision 


Conference USA playing tournament 
games on unique dual-court setup 


By Stephen Hawkins 
Associated Press 

FRISCO, Texas 
onference USA is playing tournament 
games two at a time, on opposite sides of 
a huge black curtain in the facility where 
the NFL’s Dallas Cowboys practice. 

This is a unique Texas two-step. 

C-USA is believed to be the first NCAA league 
ever to play such games simultaneously in the 
same building. 

“We’re kind of the guinea pig. I don’t know if 
anyone else will try it or not,” C-USA commis¬ 
sioner Judy MacLeod said. “We’re in a position 


It is sensory overload in 
a way. ... I’m enjoying every 
minute of it. ’ 

Blair Reed 

basketball fan, on the dual-court viewing experience 


where we can try some things and take some 
risks and see what we can build.” 

The dual-court setup is being used for the first 
two rounds of the league’s men’s and women’s 
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Lillard, Davis emerging as MVP candidates 
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